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I. 


On the VKDAS, or SACRED WRiTixos of the Himhts. 


[From llie Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p, 300 — 470. (Calcutta, 1805. 4to.] 


In the early progress of researches into Indian literature, it was 
doubted whether the Vedas were extant; or, if portions of them were 
still preserved, whether any person, however learned in other respects, 
might he capable of understanding their obsolete dialect. It was 
believed too, that, if a hrdhmana really possessed the Indian scrip- 
tures, his religious prejudices would nevertheless prevent his 
imparting the holy knowledge to any but a regenerate Hindu. These 
notions, supported by popular tales, were cherished long after the 
Vedas had been communicated to dara shucoh, and parts of them 
translated into the Persian language by him, or for his use.* The 
doubts were not finally abandoned, until Colonel polier obtained 
from Jeyeptir a transcript of what purported to bo a complete copy 
of tlie Vedas, and which he deposited in the British Museum. About 
the same time Sir robeut chambers collected at Benares numerous 
fragments of the Indian scripture: General martine, at a later 
period , obtained copies of some parts of it; and Sir william jones 
was successful in procuring valuable portions of the Vedas, and in 
translating several curious passages from one of them. ** I have 
been still more fortunate in collecting at Benares the text and com- 
mentary of a large portion of these celebrated books; and, without 
waiting to examine them more completely than has been yet practi- 
cable , I shall here attempt to give a brief explanation of what they 
chiefly contain. 

It is well known, that the original Veda is believed by the Hin- 
dus to have been revealed by brahma, and to have been preserved 
by tradition , until it was arranged in its present order by a sage, 
who thence obtained the surname of vva'.sa, or viiDAVYA'sA : that is, 

* Extracts have also been translated into the Hindi language; but it does 
not appear upon what occasion this version into the vulgar dialect was 
made. 

** See Preface to mknu , page vi. and the Works of Sir wii.i.iam jones, 
vol. vi. 
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ON THE V^OAS, OR 


compiler of the Vedas. He distributed the Indian scripture into 
four parts, which are severally entitled Rich, Yajush, Sdman, and 
ACharvaim; and each of which bears the common denomination of 
Veda. 

Mr. WILKINS and Sir william jones were led, by the consideration 
of several remarkable passages, to suspect that the fourth is more mo- 
dern than the other three. It is certain that menu, like others among 
the Indian lawgivers, always speaks of three only, and has barely 
alluded to the At'karvana* without however terming it a Veda. P.ns- 
sages of the Indian scripture itself seem to support the inference: for 
the fourth Vecki is not mentioned in the passage cited by me in a f or- 
mer essay** from tbe white Yajush-,*** nor in the following text, 
quoted from the Indian scripture by the commentator of tlie Rich. 

“The Rigveda originated from fire; the Yajurveda from air; and 
“the Sdmaveda from the sun.”t 

Arguments in support of this opinion might bo drawn even from 
popular dictionaries; for amekasiniia notices only three Vedas, and 
mentions the Al'harvana without giving it the same denomination. 
It is, however, probable," that some portion at least of the ACharvana 
is as ancient as the compilation of the three others; and its name, 
like theirs, is anterior to yya'sa’.s arrangement of them; but the 
same must be admitted in regard to the Ilihdsa and Parmuis, which 
constitute a fifth Veda , as the Al'harvana does a fourth. 

It would, iudeed, be vain to quote in proof of this point, the Pii- 
rdiias themselves, which always enumerate four Vedas, and state 
the Ilihdsa and Purdnas as a fifth; since the antiquity of some among 
the Purdnas now extant is more than questionable, and the authen- 
ticity of any one in particular does not appear to be as yet suffi- 
ciently established. It would be as useless to cite Wio Mandtica and 
Tdpaniya Upanishads, in which the Al'harva-veda is enumerated among 
the scriptures, and in one of which the number of four Vedas is ex- 
pressly affirmed ; for both these Upanishads appertain to the AChar- 
vana itself. The mention of the sago at’harvan in various places 
throughout the Vedas-\\ proves nothing; and even a text of the IV/- 

* MENU, chap. 11, V. 33. 

** E.ssay Second, on Keligious Ceremonies. See Asiatic Researclies, vol. 
vii. p. 251. 

*** From the 31 st chapter; which, together with the preceding chapter 
(30th), relates to the Purushamed'ha, a type of the allegorical immolation of 
NAKAYA.vA, or of liRAHMA in that character. 

f MENU alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vedas (chap. 1. v. 23). His 
commentator, mediiatit’hi, explains it by remarking, that the opens 
with a hymn to fire; and tlie Vajureeda with one in which air is mentioned. 
Hut ciT.n'oAiiiiATfA has recourse to the renovations of the universe. “In one 
Oalpa, the Vedas proceeded from fire, air, and the sun; in another, from 
IMIAII.M.V, at his allegorical immolation.” 

ff Vide Vedas passim. 
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jurvedfi,* where he is named in contrast with tlie Rich, I'njush, 
and Sdmim, and their supplement or Hrahmatm, is not decisive. 
But a very unexceptionahle passage may be adduced, which the 
commentator of the Rich has quoted for a different purpose from the 
(di'hiinildgyu Upanishad, a portion of the Sdman. In it, nakeda, 
having solicited instruction from Sanatcumara, and being interro- 
gated by him as to the extent of bis previous knowledge, says, ‘‘I 
have learnt the Rigveda, the Yapirveda, the Sdmarcda, the ACharvand, 
[which is] the fourth, the Ilihdsa and Riirdiia , [which are] a fifth, 
and [grammar, or] the Veda of Vi-das , the obsequies of the manes, 
the art of computation, the knowledge of omens, the revolutions of 
periods, the intention of speech [or art of reasoning], the maxims 
of ethics, the divine science [or construction of scripture], the sciences 
appendant on holy writ [or accentuation, prosody, and religious 
rites], the adjuration of spirits, the art of the soldier, the science 
of astronomy, the charming of serpents, the science of demigods 
[or music and mechanical arts]: all this have I studied; yet do I 
only know the text, and have no knowledge of the soul.”** 

From this, compared with other passages of loss authority, and 
with the received notions of the Hindus themselves, it appears, that 
the Rich, Yajush, and Sdaian, arc the three principal portions of the 
Veda ; that the At' harvada is commonly admitted as a fourth ; and 
tliat divers mythological poems, entitled Ilihdsa and Purdi'ias, are 
reckoned a supplement to the scripture, and as such, constitute a 
fifth Veda.*** 

The true re.ason why the three first Vedas are often mentioned 
without any notice of tlie fourth, must he sought, not in their different 

* In the Taitthii/a Upanishad, 

** Ch'hdnddgya Upanishad, ch. 7, §. 1. 1 insert the whole passage, because 
it contains an ample enumeration of the sciences. The names by wliich 
grammar and the rest are indicated in the original text arc obscure; but the 
annotations of sancaka explain them. This, like any other portion of a 
Fcrfa where it is itself named (for a few other instances occur), iimstofcour.se 
be more modern than another part to wliich the name bad been prcvioii.sly 
assigned. It will hereafter bo shown , that the Vedas are a compilation of 
prayers, called mantras-, with a collection of jirccepts and maxims, entitled 
Brdhmana, from wliich last portion the Upanishad is extracted. The prayers 
are properly the Vedas, and apparently preceded the Brdhmaha. 

*** When the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than at 
present, especially among the Brdhmanas of Canydeubja , learned priests dc- 
, rived titles from the number of Vedas with which they were conversant. Since 
every priest was bound to study one Veda , no title was derived from the 
fiiliilment of that duty; but a person who had studied two Vedas was siir- 
iiaincd Dtpiredi; one who was conversant with three, Trivedi; and one versed 
in four, Chatui-vedi : as the mythological poems were only figuratively called 
a Veda no distinction appears to liave been derived from a knowledge of 
them in addition to the four scriptures. The titles .abovementioned have 
become the surnames of families among the Brahmens of CandJ, and are cor- 
rupted by vulgar pronunciation into Ddhc, Tiwdre, and f'hauhe. 
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origin and antiquity, but in the dift’erence of’ their use and purport. 
Prayers employed at solemn rites, called t/ajin/as, have been placed 
in the three principal Vedas ; those which are in prose are named 
i’ajush; such as are in metre are denominated Kieh: and some, 
which are intended to bo chanted, are called Snman: and these 
names, as distinguishing different portions of the Vedas, are anterior 
to their separation in vvasa’s compilation. But the Atharvaim not 
being used at the religious ceremonies abovementioned, and contain- 
ing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites conciliating the dei- 
ties , and as imprecations on enemies , is essentially different from 
the other Vedas-, as is remarked by the author of an elementary 
treatise on the classification of the Indian sciences.* 

But different schools of priests have admitted some variations in 
works which appear under the same title. This circumstance is 
accounted for by the commentators on the Vedas, who relate the 
following story taken from Puranas and other authorities, vyasa 
having compiled and arranged the scriptures, thcogonies, and my- 
thological poems, taught the several Vedas to as many disciples: 
viz. the Rich to paila, the Yajush to vaisampa”yana, and the Sdmuii 
to jAiMiNi; as also the ACharcut'm to sumantu, and the Itihdsa and 
Purddas to suta. These disciples instructed their respective pupils, 
who becoming teachers in their turn , communicated the knowledge 
to their own disciples; until at length, in the progress of succes- 
sive instruction , so great variations crept into the text, or into the 
manner of reading and reciting it, and into the no less sacred pre- 
cepts for its use and application, that eleven hundred different ‘ 
schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

The several Sanhilds , or collections of prayers in each Veda, as 
received in these numerous schools or variations, more or less con- 
siderable, admitted by them either in the arrangement of the whole 
text (including prayers and precepts) , or in regard to particular 
portions of it, constituted the fidc'hds or branches of each Veda. 
Tradition, preserved in the Puranas, reckons sixteen Sanhilds of 
the Rigveda: eighty-six of the Yajush, or including those which 
branched from a second revelation of this Veda , a hundred and 
one ; and not less than a thousand of the Sdmaveda, besides nine of, 
the ACharvana. But treatises on the study of the Veda reduce the 
'Sdc'hds of the Rich to five ; and those of the Yajush, including both 
revelations of it, to eighty six.** 

The progress by which (to use the language of the Puranas) the 
tree of science put forth its numerous branches is thus related, paiea 
taught the Rigveda, nr Bahvrich, to two disciples, bahcai.a andlNURA- 

* mad’hcsudana SAKASWATI, in the Prast'hdnabheda. 

** The authorities on which this is stated are chiefly the Pishrm purdnn, 
part 3, chap. 4, and tlie Vijeyavildsa on the study of scripture ; also the ('ha- 
ranavyuha, on the 'Sdc’hds of the Vedas. 


N. 
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PRAMATi. The first, also called bahcam, was the editor of a Sun 
hila, or collection of prayers, and a.Sdc'/ui hearing his name still 
subsists: it is said to have first branched into four schools; after- 
wards into three others, indrapkamati communicated his knowledge 
to his own son ma'nd'uci5va, by whom a Snnhild was compiled, and 
from whom one of the Sac'hds has derived its name, vedamitra, 
snrnamed sacalya , studied under the same, teacher, and gave a 
complete collection of prayers: it is still extant; but is said to have 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. The two other 
and principal 'Sdc'hds of the Rich are those of aswalayana and 
SAXc’iiY.VYANA, Or perhaps caushitaci : but the Vishnu purdna omits 
them, and intimates, that sa’capurni, a pupil of indrapramati, 
gave the third varied edition from this teacher, and was also the 
author of the Nirucla: if so, he is the same with yasca. His school 
seems to have been subdivided by the formation of three others de- 
rived from his disciples. 

The Yajush or Ad'hwaryu , consists of two dift’erent Vedas, which 
have separately branched out into various ’Sdc'hds. To explain the 
names by which both are distinguished, it is necessary to notice a 
legend, -n’liich is gravely related in the Purdnas and the commen- 
taries on the Veda. 

The Yajush, in its original hirm, w'as at first taught by vaisampa”- 
YANA to twenty-seven pupils. At this time , having instructed 
y.ajnyawalcya , he appointed him to teach the Veda to other dis- 
ciples. Being afterwards offended by the refusal of ya’jnyawai.cya 
to take on himself a share of the sin incurred by vai.sampa'yana, 
who had unintentionally killed his own sister’s son , the resentful 
preceptor bade ya'inyawadcya relinquish the science which he had 
learnt.* He instantly disgorged it in a tangible form. The rest 
of vaisampa'yana’.s disciples receiving his commands to pick up the. 
disgorged Veda, assumed the form of partridges, and swallowed these 
texts which were soiled, and for this reason termed “black:” they 
are also denominated TaiUiriya, from tUtiri, the name for a partridge. 

YAJNYAWAI.CYA , Overwhelmed with sorrow, had recourse to the 
sun ; and through the favour of that luminary obtained a new reve- 
lation of the Yajush, which is called “white” or pure, in contradis- 
tinction to the other, and is likewise named Vdjasaneyi, from a pat- 
ronymic, as it should seem, of ya’.inya\vai.cya himself ; for the Veda 
declares, “these pure texts, revealed by the sun, are published by 
Y.AJNYAWAI.OYA, the offspring of va'jasani. ” ** But, according to 
the Vishnu purdna (3. 5. adfinem), the priests who studied the Yajush 

* The Vishnu pm iina , part 3, cliap. 5. A different motive of resentment is 
assigned by others. 

** Vrihad Arnhynca ad calcem. The passage is cited by the commen- 
tator on the Rigveda. In the index likewise, yajnyawalcva is stated to 
have received the revelation from the sun. 
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are called Vajins, because the sun, who revealed it, assumed the 
form of a horse (vdjin'). 

\ have cited this absurd legend, because it is referred to by the 
commentators on the white Yajush. Hut I have yet found no allu- 
sion to it in the Veda itself, nor in the explanatory table of contents. 
On the contrary, the index of the black Yajush gives a different 
and more rational account. VAisAMi’.VYAN.t, according to this autho- 
rity,* taught the Yajurveda to vasca, who instructed tittiui : ** 
from him uc’iia received it, and communicated it to atreva; who 
framed the Sne’W, which is named after him, and for which that in- 
dc.v is arranged. 

Tlic white Yajush was taught by y.ajnyaw'alcya to fifteen j)ii- 
pils, who founded as many schools. The, most remarkable of wliich 
are the Sde’Ans of oanwva and madiiyandina ; and next to tliem, 
those of the Jdbn/as, Baud' hdyanas, and Tdpnniyas. The other bran- 
ches of the Yajush seem to have been arranged in several classes. 
Thus the Characas, or students of a 'Sdc'hd, so denominated from tlic 
teacher of it, ciiaraca, are stated as including ten subdivisions; 
among which are the CaVhas, or disciples of c.vt’ha, a pupil of 
VAiSAMPA YAN.t; as also the Swetdswataras , Aupamauyavas, and Mai- 
Irdiyaniyas : the last-mentioned comprehend seven others. In like 
manner, the Tailliriyacas are, in the first instance , subdivided into 
two, the Auc'hydyas and Chdndiccyas; and these last are again sub- 
divided into five, the Apastambiyas, &c. Among them, a’pa.stamha’s 
’Sdc'hd is still subsisting; and so is A'TuffvA’.s among those whicli 
branched from uc’ha: but the rest, or most of them, are become 
rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

SUMANTU, son of JAI5UNI, Studied the Sdmaveda , or Ch'hdmloyya, 
under his father: and his own son, .suc.\r.man, studied under the 
same teacher, but founded a different sebool; which was the origin 
of two others, derived from liis pupils, hiranyan.uiha and pau- 
SHYiNJi, and thence branching into a thousand more ; for eoca'cshi, 
cut’humi, and other disciples of pausiiyinji, gave their names to 
separate, schools, which were increased by their pupils. The Sdc'hd 
entitled Cau't'humi still subsists, hiranyanahiia, the, other pupil of 
SucARMAN, had fifteen disciples, authors of Sanhitds, collectively 
called the northern Sdmagas; and fifteen others, entitled the sonth- 
ern Sdmagas : and criti, one of his pupils, had twenty-four disci- 
ples, by whom, and by their followers, the other schools were 
founded. Most of them are now lost; and, according to a legend, 

* Cdi'diamtcramn, verse 25. This index indicatorius is formed for the Alciyi 
'Sdc'hd. Its author is cundina, if the te.xt (verse 27) be riphtly interpreted. 

** This agrees with the etymology of tlie word Taittiriya; for according 
to grammarians (see pasini 4, iii. 102), the derivative hero implies 'recited 
by Titliri, though composed by a different person. ’ A similar explanation 
is given by commentators on the Upanishads. 
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were destroyed by the thunderbolt of indua. The principal Sdc'hd 
now subsisting is that of Rdiidyauiijas, including seven subdivisions; 
one of which is entitled CauVhumi, as above-mentioned, and com- 
prehends six disti ct schools. That of the Talavucdras, likewise, is 
extant, at least, in part: as will be shown in speaking of the 
Vixitiishads. 

The At'harva-vcdawfis taught bysuMANTUto his pupil caband’iia, 
who divided it between dfIvadars’a and pat’iiya. The first of 
these has given name to theIS'oc7i« entitled Dcva(lursi\ as ripPAi.ADA, 
the last of his four disciples, has to the "Sdc'hd of the PaippaldiUs. 
Another branch of the ACharvmia derives its appellation from sau- 
NACA, the third of pat’hya’s pupils. The rest are of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the Veda deducible from the autho- 
rities before cited. But those numerous fidc'hds did not differ so 
widely from each other, as might be inferred from the mention of 
ail equal number of Sanhilds, or distinct collections of texts. In 
general, the various schools of the same Veda seem to have used 
the same assemblage of prayers; they differed more in their copies 
of the precepts or Brdhmanas -. and some received into their canon 
of scripture, portions which do not appear to have been .acknowled- 
ged by others. Yet the chief difference seems always to have been 
the use of particular idtuals taught in aphorisms (snlras) adopted by 
each school; and these do not constitute a portion of the Veda, but, 
like grammar and astronomy, are placed among its appendages. 

It may be here proper to remark, that each Vetia consists of two 
parts, denominated the Martlras and the Brdhmanas, or prayers and 
precepts. The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invo- 
cations, belonging to one Veda, is entitled its Sanhild. Every other 
portion of Indian scripture is included under the general head of 
divinity {Brdhmana). This comprises precepts which inculcate reli- 
gious duties, maxims which explain these precepts, and arguments 
which relate to theology.* But, in the present arrangement of the 
Vedas, the portion which contains passages called Brdhmanas, in- 
cludes many which are strictly prayers or Mantras. The theology 
of the Indian scripture comprehending the argumentative portion 
entitled Veddnla is contained in tracts denominated Upanishads, some 
of which are portions of the Brdhmana properly so called, others 
are found only in a detached form, and one is a part of a Sanhild 
itself. 

* The explanation here given is taken from tlie Prast’/idna hheda. 
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On tlu: KiOVEDA. 

The Sanhitd of the first Veda* contains maiilras, or prayers, 
which for the most part are encomiastic, as the name of the RigvikUi 
implies.** This collection is divided into eight parts (c'haiiflu), 
each of which is subdivided into as many lectures (ad'hydga). 
Another mode of division also runs through the volume, distinguish- 
ing ten books (mdiulala), which are subdivided into more than a 
hundred chapters (anuvdca), and comprise a thousand hymns or in- 
vocations (si/cto). A further subdivision of more than two thousand 
sections (barga) is common to both methods; and the whole contains 
above ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various measures. 

On examining this voluminous compilation, a systematical arrange- 
ment is readily perceived. Successive chapters, and even entire 
books, comprise hymns of a single author; invocations, too, addres- 
sed to the same deities, hymns relating to like subjects, and prayers 
intended for similar occasions, are frequently classed together. This 
requires explanation. 

In a regular perusal of the Veda, which is enjoined to all priests, 
and which is much practised by Mahrdltas and Telmgas, the student 
or reader is required to notice, especially, the author, subject, me- 
tre, and purpose of each tnantra, or invocation. To understand the 
meaning of the passage is thought less important. The institutors 
of the Hindu system have indeed recommended the study of the 
sense ; but they have inculcated with equal stronuousness, and more 
success, attention to the name of the liishi or person by whom the 
text was first uttered, the deity to whom it is addressed, or the sub- 
ject to which it relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its pur- 
pose, or the religious ceremony at which it should be used. The 
practice of modern priests is conformable with these maxims. Like 
the Koran among the Muhammedans, the Veda is put into the hands 
of children in the first period of their education; and continues 
afterwards to be read by rote, for the sake of the words, without 
comprehension of the sense. 

* I have several copies of it, with the corresponding: index for the Sticatya 
'Sdchd-, and also an excellent commentary by sayas^charya. In another 
collection of mantras, belonging to the Asmaldyani 'Sdc'hd of this b' ida, 1 find 
the first few sections of each lecture agree with the other copies , but the 
rest of the sections are omitted. I question whether it be intended as a 
complete copy for that 'Sdc'hd. 

** Derived from the verb rich, to laud; and properly signifying any pray- 
er or hymn, in which a deity is praised. As those are mostly in verse , the 
term becomes also applicable to such passages of any Veda as are reducible 
to measure, according to the rules of prosody. The first Veda , in vyasa’s 
compilation, comprehending most of those texts, is called the lUgveda; or 
as expressed in the Commentary on the Index, "because it abounds with 
such texts (rich}.'’ 
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Accordingly the Veda is recited iu various superstitious modes: 
word by word, either simply disjoining them, or else repeating the 
words alternately, b,ackwards and forwards, once or oftoner. Copies 
of the Rlgveda and Yujush (for the Sdmaveda is chanted only) arc 
prepared for these and other modes of recital, and are called Padu, 
Crama, Ja'ta, Ghana, &c. But the various ways of inverting the text 
are restricted, as it should appear, to the principal Vedas that is, 
to the original editions of the Rigveda and Yujush: while the subse- 
quent editions, in which the text or the arrangement of it is varied, 
being therefore deemed subordinate IS'dc’Ans, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner. 

It seems here necessary to justify my interpretation of what is 
called the ' Rishi of a manlra.’ The last term has been thought to 
signify an incantation rather than a prayer: and, so far as super- 
natural efficacy is ascribed to the mere recital of the words of a 
mantra, that interpretation is sufficiently accurate; and, as such, it 
is undoubtedly applicable to the unmeaning incantations of the 
M antra- sastra, or Tanlras and Agamas. But the origin of the term is 
certainly different. Its derivation from a verb, which signifies 'to 
speak privately,’ is readily explained by the injunction for medita- 
ting the text of the, Veda, or reciting it inaudibly: and the import 
of any mantra in the Indian scriptures is generally found to be a 
prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, or else thanksgiving, 
praise, and adoration. 

The Rishi or saint of a mantra is defined, both in the index of the 
Rigveda and by commentators, 'he by cvbom it is spoken:’ as the 
Devatd, or deity, is ' that which is therein mentioned.’ In the index 
to the Vdjasaneyi Yajurveda, the Rishi is interpreted 'the seer or 
rememberer’ of the text; and the Devala is said to be 'contained in 
the prayer; or [named] at the commencement of it; or [indicated as] 
the deity, who shares the oblation or the praise.’ Conformably 
with these definitions, the deity that is lauded or supplicated in the 
prayer is its Devatd ; but in a few passages , which contain neither 
petition nor adoration, the subject is considered as the deity that is 
spoken of. For example, the praise of generosity is the Devatd of 
many entire hymns addressed to princes, from whom gifts were re- 
ceived by the authors. 

The Rishi, or speaker, is of course rarely mentioned in the man- 
tra itself: but in some instances he does name himself. A few pas- 
sages, too, among the mantras of the Veda are in the form of dia- 
logue; and, in such cases, the diseoursers were alternately consi- 
dered as Rishi and Devatd. In general, the person to whom the 
passage was revealed, or according to another gloss, by whom its 
use and application was first discovered,* is called the Rishi of that 

* Translating literally, "the Rishi is he by whom the text was seen.^' 
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manlra. He is evidently then the author of the prayer; notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of the Hindus, with whom it is an article of their 
creed, that the Vedas were composed by no human author. It must 
be understood, therefore, that in affirming the primeval o.vistoncc 
of their scriptures, they deny these works to bo the original com- 
position of the editor (vya'sa), but believe them to have been gra- 
dually revealed to inspired writers. 

The names of the respective authors of each passage are preser- 
ved in the Anucramani, or explanatory table of contents, which has 
been handed down with the Veda itself, and of which the authority 
is unquestioned.* According to this index, viswa'mitua is author of 
all the hymns contained in the third book of the Rtgveda; as bha- 
RADWAJA is, with rare exceptions, the composer of those collected 
in the sixth book; vasisht’ha, in the seventh; oritsamada, in the 
second; va'madi5va, in the fourth; and bud’ha** and other descend- 
ants of ATRi, in the fifth. But, in the remaining books of this Veda, 
the authors arc more various; among those, besides agastva, 
casvapa son of marichi, angiras, jamadagni son of burigu, 
para'.sara father of vya'sa, gotama and his son n6»’has, vri- 
iiASPATi, na'rbda, and other celebrated Indian saints, the most 
conspicuous are canVa, and his numerous descendants, M^h)’HA'- 
TiT’m, &c. ; mad’huch’handa.s, and others among the posterity of 
viswa'mitra; s'unasep’ha son of ajioarta; cutsa, iiiran^'astuya, 
.SAVYA, and other descendants ofANGiRA.s; besides many other 
saints, among the posterity of personages abovementioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal birth (for 
instance, five sons of the king vrihangir; and trayyaruna and 
TRASAD.A.SYU, who Were themselves kings,) are mentioned among 
the authors of the hymns which constitute this Veda-, and the text 
itself, in some places, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, 
to monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic his- 
tory. As this fact may contribute to fix the age in which the Veda 

PAiiiNi (-1. ii. 7) employs the same term in explaining the import of deriva- 
tives used .as denominations of passages in scripture; and his commentators 
concur with those of tlie Veda in the explanation here given. By liishi is 
generally meant the supposed inspired writer; sometimes, however, the 
imagined inspirer is called the liisfd or saint of the text ; and at other times, 
as above noticed, the dialoyht or speaker of the sentence. 

* It appears from a passage in the Vijeija vildsa, as also from the Veda- 
dipa, or abridged commentary on the Veijasaneyi, as well as from the index 
itself, that catyavana is the acknowledged author of the index to the white 
yajush. That of the Rigveda is ascribed by the commentator to the same 
CATYAYASA, pupil of 8AU.VACA. The Several indexes of the Veda contribute 
to the preservation of the genuine text; especially where the metre, or the 
number of syllables, is stated, as is generally the case. 

** First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called 'children 
of the moon. ' 
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was composed, I shall here notice such passages of this tendency 
as have yet fallen under my observation. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first hook is 
spoken by an ascetic named cacshivat, in praise of the munificence 
of swANAYA, who had conferred immense gifts on him. The subject 
is continued in the seventh hymn, and concludes with a very strange 
dialogue between the king biiavayavya and his wife komasa, 
daughter of vaiHASP.vn. It should be remarked, concerning CACSni- 
VAT, that his mother us'ic was bondmaid of king anoa’.s queen. 

The eighth book opens with an invocation which alludes to a 
singular legend, .asanga, son of plaa'oga, and his successor on 
the. throne, was metamorphosed into a woman ; but retrieved his sex 
through the prayers of med’hyatit’iii, whom he therefore rewarded 
most liberally. In this hymn he is introduced praising his own 
munificence; and, towards the close of it, his wife .sa.swati, daugh- 
ter of ANGiKAS, exults ill liis restoration to manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings vibiundc, 
pacast’haman (son of curaya'xa), curunga, casu (son of ciifiui) , 
and TiRiNDiRA (son of parasu), who had severally bestowed splen- 
did gifts on the respective authors of these thank.sgivings. In the 
third chapter of the same book, the seventh byrnn commends the 
generosity of tra.sada.syu, the grandson of m.and’ha’tri. The fourth 
chapter opens with an invocation containing praises of the liberality 
of chitra; and the fourth hymn of the same cliapter celebrates 
VARU, son of SUSHAMAN. 

“In the first chapter of the tenth book there is a hymn to water, 
spoken by a king named .siND’iiunwipA, the son of ambarisha. The 
seventh chapter contains several passages, from the fifteenth to llie 
eighteenth si'icla, which allude to a remarkable legend, asa.mati, 
son or descendant of icstiwACU, had deserted his former priests 
and employed others; the forsaken Brahmaiias recited incantations 
for his destruction : his new priests, however, not only counteracted 
their evil designs, but retaliated on them, and caused the death of 
one of those Brfihmanas : the rest recited these prayers for their own 
preservation, and for the revival of their companion. 

The eighth chapter opens with a hymn which alludes to a story 
respecting n.\buani5di.sht’iia, son of menu, who was excluded from 
participation with his hrethron in the paternal inheritance. The 
legend itself is told in the Aitareya Brdhmana ,* or second portion 
of the Bigverla. 

Among other hymns by royal authors in the subsequent chapters 
of the tenth book of the Sanhild, I remark one by mand’h.atri, son 
of YUVANASAVA, and another by sivi, sou of usinara, a third by va- 

* In the second lecture and fourteenth section of the fifth book. 
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SUMANAS, son of R6niDASWA,and a fourth hy phatardaxa , son of 
divoda'sa, king of Cd'si. 

The deities invoked appear , on a cursory inspection of the Vedu, 
to be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed to them : 
but, according to tbe most ancient annotations on the Indian scripture, 
those numerous names of persons and things are all resolvable into 
different titles of three deities, and ultimately of one god. The 
Nig'hanti, or glossary of the Vedas, concludes with three lists of 
names of deities : the first comprising such as are deemed synonymous 
with fire; the second, with air; and the third, with the sun.* In 
the last part of the NirucUt, which entirely relates to deities, it i.s 
twice asserted that there are but three gods ; ^Tisra eva devalilh. ' ** 
The further inference, that these intend but one deity, is supported 
by many passages in the Veda; and is very clearly and concisely 
stated in the beginning of the index to the Higveda, on the authority 
of the IVirucIa and of the Veda itself. 

‘Vasya vaeyam , sarishir; yd ien' nchyate , sd devafd ; yad ueshara- 
parinidiiam , iach cHhandd. Arl'hepsava r'ishayd devatds cHhandubhu' 
nbhyad’hdvan. 

‘tisra KVA DKVATAH ; eshtly - antaricska - dyu - sC kdnd , agnirvdyuh 
sunya ily: evam vydhritayah prdetd vyasldh: samastdndm prajdpatir. 
'Onedra sarvadevatyah, pdrameshf hyd va, brdhmd, daivd va, dd’hydtmicas. 
Tat tat st'hdnd anyds tad vibhutayah; carma prit’/iactwdd (Thi prithag 
abhid'hdnn stutayd bhavanty: ec'aiva vd mahdn dlmd devafd ; sa si'iryu 
ity dchaeshate ; sa hi sarva-bhut'dtmd. Tad uctam rishind; “surva 
a'tm.v jaoata.s ta.st’hushas ch’kti. ” Tad vibhutayd' nyd devatds. 
Tad apy etad rishi/l’ detam: “inoram mitram varunam agnim ,\'hur 
iti. ” 

‘ The Jlishi [of any particular passage] is he whose speech it is ; 
and that which is thereby addressed, is the deity [of the text] : and 
the number of syllables constitutes the metre [of the prayer]. Sages 
[Rishis) solicitous of [attaining] particular objects , have approached 
the Gods with [prayers composed in] metre. 

‘The deities are only three; whose places are, the earth, the inter- 
mediate region, and heaven: [namely] fire, air, and the sun. They 
are pronounced to be [the deities] of the mysterious names*** sever- 

* Nig’hanti, or first part of the Niructa, c. 5. 

** In the second and third section of the twelfth chapter, or lecture, of 
the glossary and illustrations of the Veda. The Niructa consists of three 
parts. The first, a glossary, as above mentioned, comprises five short chap- 
ters or lectures; the second, entitled Saigama, or the first half of the Nintcta, 
properly so called, consists of six long chapters ; and the third, entitled Dai- 
vata, or second half of the proper Niructa, contains eight more. The chapter 
here cited is marked as the twelfth, including the glossary, or seventh exclu- 
sive of it. 

*** Bhiir , hhuvah, and s.irar; called the VydUritis. See menu , c. 2, v. 70. 
In the original text, the nominative case is here used for the genitive ; as is 
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ally; and (prajapati) the lord of creatures is [the deity] of them 
collectively. The syllable 'Urn intends every deity: it belongs to 
{ParameshV hi) him who dwells in the supreme abode; it appertains 
to (/irnhme) the vast one; to {Lem) God; to {Atf hyutmu) the superin- 
tending soul. Other deities belonging to those several regions are 
portions of the [three] Gods; for they are variously named and 
described, on account of their different operations: but [in fact] 
there is only one deity, the great soi’i. {Mahan dlind). lie is 
called the sun ; for he is the soul of all beings : [and] that is declared 
by the sage , “ the sun is the soul of {jaqal) what moves , and of 
{tust’hush) that which is fixed.” Other deities are portions of him: 
and that is expressly declared by the text:* “The wise call fire, 
indra , MiTRA , and v.aruna ; ” &c. ** 

This passage of the Anucramani is. partly abridged from the fVi- 
ructa (c. 12), and partly taken from the Brdhmana of the J'edn. It 
shows (what is also dedncible from texts of the Indian scriptures, 
translated in the present and former essays), that the ancient Hindu 
religion, as founded on the Indian scriptures, recognises but one 
God, yet not sufficiently discriminating the creature from the creator. 

The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the Veda, differ 
more than the deities which are invoked, or the titles by which they 
are addressed. Every line is replete with allusions to mythology,*** 
and to the Indian notions of the divine nature and of celestial spirits. 
For the innumerable ceremonies to be performed by a householder, 
and still more, for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and as- 
cetics, a choice of prayers is offered in every stage of the celebra- 
tion. It may be here sufficient to observe, that indra, or the fir- 
mament, fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the atmos- 
phere and the earth, are the objects most frequently addressed : 
.and the various and repeated sacrifices with fire, and the drinking 

remarked by the Commentator on this passage. 8nch irregularities arc fre- 
quent in the Vedas themselves. 

* Rishi here signifies text (not sage). See iiaradatta, iniAffoji, &c. and 
PA.vixi, 3. ii. 186. 

** Niructa, c. 12, §. 4, ad finem. The remainder of the passage that is 
here briefly cited by the author of the Index, identifies fire with the great 
and only soul. 

*** Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the Pur- 
dnas), but one which personifies the elements and planets, and whicli peoples 
heaven and the world below with various orders of beings. 

I observe, however in many places , the ground-work of legends which are 
familiar in mythological poems; such, fur example, as the demon vritra slain 
by INDRA, who is thence surnamed vhitrahax ; but I do not remark any thing 
that corresponds with the favourite legends of those sects which worship 
either the Linga or Bacti, or else kama or crishna. I except some detached 
portions, the genuineness ofwhich appears doubtful; as will be shown towards 
the close of this essay. 
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of the milky juice of the moon -plant or acid asclepias,* furnish 
abundant occasion for numerous prayers adapted to the many stages 
of those religious rites. I shall , therefore , select for remark such 
prayers as seem most singular, rather than such as might appear 
the fairest specimens of this Veda. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book there are two hymns 
ascribed to cutsa, and also to trita, son of water. Three ascetics, 
brothers it should seem , since they are named in another portion 
of the Veda as (Aptya) sons of water («p), were oppressed with thirst 
while travelling in a sandy desert. At length thej- found a well, 
and one of them descended into it and thence lifted water for his 
companions; but the ungrateful brothers stole his cft'ects and left 
him in the well, covering it with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress 
he pronounced the hymns in question. It appears from the tc.xt, 
that CUTSA also was once in similar distress, and pronounced the 
same or a similar invocation: and, for this reason, the hymns have 
been placed, by the compiler of the Veda, among those of which 
CUTSA is the author. 

The twenty-third chapter of the same book commences with a 
dialogue between agastya, indra, and the maruts; and the remain- 
der of that, with the whole of the twenty-fourth chapter, comprises 
twenty-six hymns addressed by agastya to those divinities, and to 
the A.s'wiNS, fire, the sun, and some other deities. 'J'he last of these 
hymns was uttered by agastya, under the apprehension of poison, 
and is directed by rituals to be used as an incantation against the 
effects of venom. Other incantations, applicable to the same pur- 
pose, occur in various parts of the Veda-, for example, a prayer by 
vasisiit’iia for preservation from poison (book 7, cb. 3, § 18). 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains invocations 
by visVa'mitra , son of qa't’hin and grandson of cusica. The last 
hymn, or si'tcla, in this book, consists of six prayers, one of which 
includes the celebrated (iayatri. This remarkable text is repeated 
more than once in other Vedas: but since viswamitra is acknow- 
ledged to be the Hishi to whom it was first revealed, it appears that 
its proper and original place is in this hymn. I therefore subjoin 
a translation of the prayer which contains it, as also the preceding 
one (both of which are addressed to the sun), for the sake of ex- 
hibiting the Indian priest’s confession of faith, with its context; 
after having, in former essays, given more than one version of it 
apart from the rest of the text. The other prayers contained in 
tlie. same sucia being addressed to other deities, are here omitted. 

‘Tins new and excellent praise of thee, 0 splendid, jilayful, sun 
(l'us/inn)\ is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this my speech: 
approach this craving mind, as a fond man seeks a woman. May 

* Suma latd, Asclepias acidu, or Cvnancliimi viminale. 
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that snn {Piishan), who contemplates and looks into all w'orlds, be 
our protector. 

‘J.ET us MEDITATE ON THE ADORAI1I.E LIGHT OP THE DIVINE RULER / 

(^Savitri) :* may it guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we 
solicit the gift of the splendid sun {Savilri), who should be studiou.sly 
worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute J 
the divine sun {Savitn) with oblations and praise.’ 

The two last hymns in the third chapter of the 7th book are re- 
markable, as being addressed to the guardian spirit of a dwelling- 
house, and used as prayers to be recited with oblations on building 
a house. The legend belonging to the second of these hymns is 
singular: vasisht’ha coming at night to the, house of varuna, (witli 
the intention of sleeping there, say some; but as others affirm, with 
the design of -stealing grain to appease his hunger after a fast of 
three days,) was assailed by the house-dog. lie uttered this prayer, 
or incantation, to lay asleep the dog, who was barking at and at- 
tempting to bite him. A literal version of the first of those hymns 
is here subjoined: 

‘Guardian of this abode ! be acquainted with us ; be to us a whole- 
some dwelling; afford us what we ask of thee, and grant happine.‘s 
to our bipeds and quadrupeds. Guardian of this house ! increase 
both us and our wealth. Moon! while thou art friendly, may w'o, 
with our kine and our horses, be exempted from decrepitude: guard 
us as a father protects his offspring. Guardian of this dwelling! 
may we be united with a happy, delightful, and melodious abode 
afforded by thee: guard our wealth now under thy protection, or 
yet in e.xpectancy, and do thou defend us.’ 

The fourth hymn in the fourth chapter concludes with a prayer 
to RUDRA, which being used with oblations after a fast of three days, 
is supposed to ensure a happy life of a hundred years. In the sixth 
book tliree hymns occur, which being recited with worship to the 
sun, are believed to occasion a fall of rain after the lapse of five 
days. The two first are aptly addressed to a cloud; and the third 
is so to frogs, because these had croaked while vasisiit’ha recited 
the preceding prayers , which circumstance he accepted as a good 
omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two hymns, the 
prayer of which is the destruction of enemies, and which are used 
at sacrifices for that purpose. 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in which surya, surnamed 
sa'vitri, the wife of the moon,** is made the speaker; as da- 

* SAYANACHiRYA, the commcntator whose gloss is here followed, considers 
this passage to admit of two iiitci pretatioiis; ‘the light, or liruhme, constitut- 
ing the splendour of the supreme ruler or creator of the universe,’ or ‘the 
light, or orb, of the splendid sun.’ 

** This marriage is noticed in the Aitareya Hrdhmanii , where the second 
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cshina', daughter of praja'pati, and junu, daughter of brahma', are 
in subsequent chapters.* A very singular passage occurs in an- 
other place, containing a dialogue between yama and his twin -sister 
yamuna', whom he endeavours to seduce; but his offers are rejected 
by her with virtuous expostulation. 

Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn in a very different 
style of composition is spoken by va'ch , daughter of ambhuina , in 
praise of herself as the supreme and universal soul.** J'ttrh, it 
should be observed, signifies speech; and she is the active power 
of BRAHMA, proceeding from him. The following is a literal version 
of this hymn, which is expounded by the commentator consistently 
with the theological doctrines of the Fedas. 

‘I range with the Rudras , with the Vasus, with the Adilyas, and 
with the Vismadevas. I uphold both the sun and the ocean [mitra 
and varuna], the firmament [indra] and fire, and both the aswixs. 
I support the moon [soma] destroyer of foes; and [the sun entitled] 
TWASHTRi, PUSHAN, or BHAOA. I grant wealth to the honest votary 
who performs sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies [the deities]. 
Me, who am the queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of 
knowledge , and first of such as merit worship , the gods render, 
universally, present every where,- and pervader of all beings. He 
who eats food through me, as he who sees, who breathes, or who 
hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost; hear then the faith 
which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, who is worshipped 
by gods and men : I make strong wholfi I choose ; I make him Brahma, 
holy and wise. For rudra I bend the bow, to slay the demon, foe, 
of brahma; for the people I make war [on their foes] ; and I per- 
vade heaven and earth. I bore the father on the head of this [uni- 
versal mind], and my origin is in the midst of the ocean;*** and 


lecture of the fourth book opens in this manner ; ‘pkajapati gave his daugh- 
ter, SUKYA sAviTKi, to s6ha, the king. ’ The well known legend in the Purtl- 
has, concerning the marriage of s6ma with the daughter of dacsiia, seems to 
be founded on this storv in the yidas. 

* In the introduction to the index , these, together with other goddesses, 
who are reckoned authors of holy texts, are enumerated and distinguished by 
the appellation of Brahmevddini. An inspired writer is , in the masculine, 
termed Brahmevddin. 

** Towards the end of the Vrihad dranyaca, va'ch is mentioned as receiv- 
ing a revelation from ahbhini, who obtained it from the son : but here she 
herself bears the almost similar patronymic, AMsiiKixi. 

*** Heaven, or the sky, is the father; as expressly declared in another 
place: and the sky is produced from mind, according to one more passage 
of the Vidas. Its hirth is therefore placed on the head of the supreme mind. 
The commentator suggests three interpretations of the sequel of the stanza : 
'my parent, the holy Ambhrinu, is in the midst of the ocean;’ or, ‘my ori- 
gin, the sentient deity, is in waters, which constitute the bodies of the gods ;' 
or, ‘the sentient god, who is in the midst of the waters, which pervade intel- 
lect, is my origin.’ 
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therefore do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my 
form. Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am above 
this heaven, beyond this earth; and what is the great one, that 
am I.’ 

The tenth chapter closes with a hymn to night; and the eleventh 
begins with two hymns relative to the creation of the world. An- 
other on this subject was translated in a former essay:* it is the 
last hymn but one in the Rigveda, and the author of it is ao’iiamar- 
SHANA (a son of mad’iiuch’handas), from whom it takes the name, 
by which it is generally cited. The. other hymns, of which a ver- 
sion is here .subjoined, are not ascribed to any ascertained author. 
PRAjAPATi, surnamed Parumt’s/iVhi , and his son vaj.wa, are stated 
as the original speakers. But of these names, one is a title of the 
primeval spirit, and the other seems to allude to the allegorical im- 
molation of brahma'. 

I. ‘Then was there no entity, nor nonentity; no world , nor sky, 
nor aught above it; nothing, any w'here, in the happiness of any one, 
involving or involved: nor water, deep and dangerous. Death was 
not; nor then was immortality; nor distinction of day or night. 
But THAT** breathed without afflation, single with (Swair/id) her 
who is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing e.xisted [which] 
since [has been]. Darkness there was; [for] this universe, was en- 
veloped with darkness, and w'as undistinguishable [like Huids mixed 
in] waters; but that mass, which was covered by the husk, was [at 
length] produced by the. power of contemplation. First desire was 
formed in his mind: and that became the original productive, seed; 
which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in their hearts, distin- 
guish, in nonentity, as the bond of entity. 

‘Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in the mid- 
dle? or above? or below? That productive seed at once became 
providence [or sentient souls] , and matter [or the elements] : she, 
who is sustained within himself,*** was inferior; and he, who heeds, 
was superior. 

‘ Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, whence 
and why this creation took place? The gods are subsequent to the, 
production of this world: then who can know whence it proceeded? 

* In tlie first Essay on the Religions Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Researclies, vol. v. p. .361. 

** The prononn (tad), thus emphatically used , is understocjd to intend tlic 
Supreme Being, according to the doctrines of the Vedanta. When manifested 
by creation, he is the entity (nat ) ; while forms, being mere illusion, are non- 
entity (asat). The whole of this hymn is exponnded according to the recei- 
ved doctrines of the Indian theology, or Vedanta. Darkness and desire (Tumas 
and Cdma) bear a distant resemblance to the Chans and Eros of nssion. 
Theog. v. 1 16. 

*** So .Siearf'/irf is expounded; and the commentator makes it equivalent 
to .ytdyti, or the world of ideas. 

2 

* 
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or whence this varied world arose? or whether it uphold [itself], or 
not? He who, in the highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, 
does indeed know, but not another can possess that knowledge. 

II. ‘That victim who was wove with threads on every side, and 
stretched by the labours of a hundred and one gods, the fathers, 
who wove and framed and placed the warp and woof, do worship. 
The [first] male spreads and encompasses this [web], and displays 
it in this world and in heaven: these rays [of the creator] assembled 
at the altar, and prepared the holy strains, and the threads of the 
warp. 

‘What was the size of that divine victim whom all the gods sacri- 
ficed? What was his form? what the motive? the fence? the metre? 
the oblation? and the prayer?, First was produced the Gnyo/ri joined 
with fire; next the sun {Savilri) attended by Vshnih; then the splen- 
did moon with. Amish'tuhh, and with prayers; while accom- 

p.aniod the elocution of vuiha.spati (or the planet jlpiter). Virdli 
was supported by the sun and by water (mitra and VAuuN^i); but 
the [middle] portion of the day and Trish'tiihh were here the attend- 
ants of iXDitA; Jagali followed all the gods: and by that [univer- 
sal] sacrifice sages and men were formed. 

‘ When that ancient sacrifice was completed, sages, and men, and 
our progenitors, were by him formed. Viewing with an observant 
mind this oblation, which primeval saints olfered, I venerate them. 
The seven inspired sages, with prayers and with thanksgivings, fol- 
low the p.ath of these primeval saints, and wisely practise (the per- 
formance of sacrifices], as charioteers use reins [to guide their 
steeds]. ’ 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident resemblance to one 
which has been before cited from the white Tajiish,* and to which 
I shall again advert in speaking of that Veda. Tlie commentator 
on the Btgveda quotes it to supply some omissions in this text. It 
appears also, on the faith of his citations, that passages analogous 
to these occur in the Tailtiriyaca , or black Tajush , and also in the 
Brdhmaita of the Veda. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the framing of 
the universe, typified by a sacrifice, are, according to this commen- 
tator, the years of hraiima’s life, or his affiations personified in the 
form of ANOiRAS, &c. The seven sages, who instituted sacrifices 
in imitation of the primeval type, are maiuchi and others. Cdyatri, 
Ushnih, &c. are names of metres, or of the various lengths of stanzas 
and measured verses, in the Vedas. 

The preceding quotations m.ay be sufficient to show the style of 
this part of the Viida, which comprehends the prayers .and invoc.ations. 

* In the second Essay on the Religions Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. vii. p. 251. 
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Another part belonging, as it appears, to the same Veda, is enti- 
tleil AiUireyn Brdhmana. It is divided into eight books (panjicd), 
each containing five chapters or lectures {tid'hi/dya), and subdivided 
into an unequal number of sections {c'hanila) , amounting in the 
whole to two hundred and eighty-five. Being partly in prose, the 
number of distinct passages contained in those multiplied sections 
need not be indicated. 

For want either of a complete commentary* or of an explanatory 
index,** I cannot undertake from a cursory perusal to describe the 
whole contents of this part of the Veda. I observe, liowever, many 
curious passages in it, especially towards the close. The seventli 
book had treated of sacrifices performed by kings; the subject is 
continued in the first four chapters of the eighth book ; and three of 
these relate to a ceremony for the consecration of kings, by pouring 
on their heads, while seated on a throne prepared for the purpose, 
water mixed with honey, clarified butter, and spirituous liquor, as 
well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts of corn. This ceremony, 
called Abhisheca, is celebrated on the accession of a king; and sub- 
sequently on divers occasions, as part of the rites belonging to cer- 
tain solemn sacrifices performed for the attainment of particular 
objects. 

Tlie mode of its celebration is the subject of the second chapter 
of the eighth book, or thirty-seventh chapter, reckoned (as is done 
by the commentator) from the beginning of the Ailareya. It contains 
an instance, which is not singular in the Vedas, though it be rather 
uncommon in their didatic portion, of a disquisition on a difference 
of opinion among inspired authors. ‘Some,’ it says, ‘direct the 
consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, but with- 
out the sacred v,’oris {Vydhnlis), which they here deem superfluous: 
others, and particularly satvaoama, son of ja'bai.a, enjoin the com- 
plete recitation of those words, for reasons explained at full length; 
and uddalaca, son of aruna, has therefore so ordained the perfor- 
mance of the ceremony.’ 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the following remark- 
able passage. ‘Well knowing all the [efficacy of consecration], 
janamejaya , son of paricshit, declared : “Priests, conversant with 
this ceremony, assist me, who am likewise apprised [of its benefits], 
to celebrate the solemn rite. Therefore do I conquer [in single 
combat], therefore do I defeat arrayed forces with an arrayed army: 
neither the arrows of the gods, nor those of men, reach me: I shall 
live the full period of life ; I shall remain master of the whole 
earth.” Truly, neither the arrows of the gods, nor those of men, 

* I possess three entire copies of the text, but a part only of the commen- 
tary by SAYANACnARVA. 

** The inilex before-mentioned does not extend to this part of the I'eila. 

2 * 
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do reach him, whom well-instructed priests assist in celebrating the 
solemn rite: he lives the full period of life; he remains master of 
the whole earth.’ 

The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth book) describes 
a supposed consecration of indra , when elected by the gods to be 
their king. It consists of similar, but more solemn rites; including, 
among other peculiarities, a fanciful construction of his throne with 
te.xts of the Veda; besides a repetition of the ceremony of conse- 
cration in various regions, to ensure universal dominion. This last 
part of the description merits to be quoted, on account of the geo- 
graphical hints which it contains. 

'After [his inauguration by i’raja'pati] , the divine Vastis conse- 
crated him in the eastern region , with the same prayers in verse 
and in prose, and with the same holy words [as before mentioned], 
in thirty-one days, to ensure his just domination. Therefore [even 
now] the several kings of the Prdchyas, in the East, are consecrated, 
after the practice of the gods, to equitable rule (sdmrdjyn) , and 
[people] call those consecrated princes Samrdj. * 

‘Next the divine Rudras consecrated him in the southern region, 
with the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy 
words, in thirty-one days, to ensure increase of happiness. There- 
fore the several kings of the Satwats, in the south, are consecrated, 
after the practice of the gods, to the increase of enjoyment {hlidjya), 
and [people] name those consecrated princes Bhdja. 

‘Then tlie divine Adilyas consecrated him in the western region, 
with, &c., to ensure sole dominion. Therefore the several kings of the 
Nichyas kwA Apdcliyas, in the West, are consecrated, &c. to sole 
dominion, and [peojple] denominate them Swardj.** 

‘ Afterw'ards all the gods ( I'iswe devdh) consecrated him in the 
northern region, with, &c., to ensure separate domination. There- 
fore the several [deities who govern the] countries of Vtlara cunt 
and Ultara madra, beyond Ilimaval, in the North, are consecrated, 
&c., to distinct rule ( Vairdjya), and [people] term them Virdj. *** 
‘Next the divine Sdtfhyas and Aptyas consecrated him, in this 
middle , central, and present region , with , &c., for local dominion. 
Therefore the several kings of Cum and Panchdla, as well as Vasa 
and U'sinara, in the middle , central , and present region , are conse- 
crated, &c., to sovereignty {rdjya), and [people] entitle them Rdjd. 

‘Lastly, the Mantis, and tlie gods named Angiras, consecrated him, 
in the upper region , with , &c., to promote his attainment of the 
supreme abode, and to ensure his mighty domination, superior rule, 

* In the nominative case, Siimrat, Saiuriid, or Snmrdl\ anl>stitnting in this 
plHcc a liquid letter, whicli is peculiar to the Veda and to the sonthern dia- 
lects of India, and which approaches in sound to the common 1. 

** In the nominative case Sieartil, Sivara'd, or Swardt. 

*** lathe nominative, Chat, Virdd, or Viral. 
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independent power, and long reign : and therefore he became a 
supreme deity [paramesh't'hi) and ruler over creatures. 

‘Thus consecrated by that great inauguration, indua subdued 
all conquerable [earths], and won all worlds; he obtained over all 
the gods supremacy, transcendent rank , and pre-eminence. Con- 
quering in this world [below] equitable domination, happiness, sole 
dominion, separate authority, attainment of the supreme abode, sover- 
eignty, mighty power, and superior rule ; becoming a self-existent 
being and independent ruler, exempt from [early] dissolution; and 
reaching all [his] wishes in that celestial world; he became immor- 
tal: ho became immortal.’* 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn rite 
performed in imitation of the fabulous inauguration of indra. ft 
is imagined that this celebration becomes a cause of obtaining great 
power and universal monarchy, and the three last sections of the 
chapter recite instances of its successful practice. Though replete 
with enormous and absurd exaggerations, they are hero translated 
at full length, as not unimportant, since many kings arc mentioned 
whose names are familiar in the heroic history of India. 

§. VII. ‘By this great inauguration similar to indra's, tura, son 
of UAVASii A, consecrated janamejaya, son of paricsiiit ; and there- 
fore (lid ,ia.va.mi5jaya , son of paricsiiit, subdue the earth complete- 
ly all around , and traverse it every way , and perform the sacrifice 
with a horse as an offering. 

‘ Concerning that solemn sacrifice this verse is universally chan- 
ted. “In Jsandival, janamejaya bound [as an offering] to the gods, 
a horse fed with grain, marked with a white star on his forehead, 
and bearing a green wreath round his neck.’’ 

‘By this, &c. chy'AVANa, son of uiiRidu, consecrated sarya’ta 
sprung from the race of menu; and therefore did he subdue, &c. 
He became likewise a householder in the service of the gods. 

‘By this, &c. s6.masusiiman, grandson of va'jaratna, consecrated 
SATANicA, son of SATRAJiT ; and therefore did ho subdue, &c. 

‘By this, &c. PARVATA and NAKEUA consecrated a'.mha'sht’hva ; 
and therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. PARVATA and na'keda consecrated vuu’iiA'Ns'RAUsirri, 
grandson of uurassLna ; and therefore, &c. 

‘By this, <&c. casyapa consecrated visavacarman , son of biiu- 
vaxa; and therefore did he subdue, &c. 

‘The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him: “ No mortal has 
a right to give me away; yet thou, 0 vkswacarman, son of biiuva- 

• In tlio didactic portion of tlie l^edri , tlic last term in every cliapter is 
repeated , to indicate its conclnsion. This repetition was not preserved in a 
former quotation, from the necessity of varying considerably the order of the 
words. 
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NA, dost wish to do so. I will sink in the midst of the waters; and 
vain has been thy promise to casyapa.”* 

‘By this, &c. vasisht’ha consecrated .sudas, son of pijavana ; 
and therefore, &c. 

‘By this, &c. samvarta, son of anoiuas, consecrated marutta, 
son of avicshit; and therefore, &c. 

‘On that subject this verse is every where chanted: “The divine 
Mantis dwelt in the house of marutta, as his guards; and all the 
gods were companions of the son of avic.suit, whose every wish 
was fulfilled.”** 

§. VIII. ‘By this great inauguration, similar to indra’s, uuamaya, 
son of atri, consecrated anga ; and therefore did anua subdue the 
earth completely all around, and traverse it every way, and perform 
a sacrifice with a horse, as an offering. 

‘He, perfect in his person, tlius addressed [tlie priest, who was 
busy on some sacrifice]; “Invito me to this solemn rite, and I will 
give thee [to complete it], holy man ! ten thousand elephants and 
ten thousand female slaves.” 

‘On that subject these verses arc every where chanted: “Of the 
cows, for which the sons of puiyami5d’ha assisted udamaya in the 
solemn rite, this son of atri gave them [every day], at noon , two 
thousand each, out of a thousand millions. 

“The son of vindcHANA [anua] unbound and gave, while bi.s 
priest performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty thousand white horses 
fit for use. 

‘The son of atri bestowed in gifts ten thousand wotnen adorned 
with necklaces, all daughters of opulent persons, and brought from 
various countries. 

‘While distributing ten thousand elephants in Avachalruca, the 
holy son of atri grew tired, and dispatched messengers to finish 
the distribution. 

“A hundred [I give] to you;” “A hundred to you;” still the 
holy man grow tired; and was at last forced to draw breath while 
bestowing them by thousands.*** 

§. IX. ‘By this great inauguration, similar to inuua's, uiru ha- 
TAMA.S, son of MAMATA, Consecrated bharata, the son of i>uh- 
siianta;* and therefore did bharata, son of uuhshanta, subdue 

* So great was the efficacy of consecration, observes the commentator in 
this piace, that tlie submersion of the earth was tliereby prevented, notwitli- 
staiiding this declaration. 

** .All this, observes the commentator, was owing to his solemn inau- 
guration. 

***ltwas through the solemn inauguration of anga that this priest was able 
to give such great alms. This remark is by the commentator. 

f So the name should be written, as appears from this passage of the 
Vt'da; and not, as in copies of some of the PurdnaSy uushmanta or vv- 

SHVAXTA, 
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the earth completely all around, and traverse it every way, and 
perform repeated sacrifices with horses as ofl'erings. 

‘On that subject too, these verses are everj’ where chanted: “bha- 
R.AT.V distributed in Mashmira* a hundred and seven thousand 
millions of black elephants with white tusks and decked with gold. 

“ A sacred fire was lighted for biiakata, son of duhshanta, in 
SdrhP guna, at which a thousand Brdhmanas shared a thousand mil- 
lions of cows apiece. 

“bharata, son of duhshanta, hound seventy-eight horses [for 
solemn rites] near the Yamuna, and fifty-five in Vntrag'hna , on the 
Gangd. 

“Having thus bound a hundred and thirty -three horses fit for 
sacred rites, the son of duhshanta became pre-eminently wise, and 
surpassed the prudence of [every rival) king. 

“This great achievement of bhar.vta, neither former nor later 
persons [have equalled); tlie five classes of men have not attained 
his feats, any more than a mortal [can reach) heaven with his 
hands.”** 

‘The holy saint, VRiHADUCT’iiA, taught this great inauguration by 
durmuc’h.a king of Panchdla-, and therefore durmuo’ha, iho Pdnchnla, 
being a king, subdued by means of that knowledge the whole earth 
around, and traversed it every way.*** 

“The son of satyahavya, sprung from the race of vasisht’ha, 
communicated this great inauguration to atyar.\ti, son of jan.an- 
TAP.u; and therefore atyakati, son of janantapa , being no king, 
[nevertheless) subdued by means of that knowledge the whole earth 
around, and traversed it every way. 

‘ .s.ATYAHAVYA, of the race of vasisht’h.a, addressed him, saying, 
“Thou hast conquered the whole earth around ; [now] aggrandize 
me.” .atvarati, son of janantapa, replied; “When I conquer 
Ullara rum, then thou shalt be king of the earth, holy man! and 1 
will be merely thy general.” satyahavya rejoined; “That is the. 
land of the gods; no mortal can subdue it: thou hast been ungrate- 
ful towards me, and therefore 1 resume from thee this [power].” 
Hence the king suhh.mina, son of sivi, destroyer of foes, slew atva- 
k.cti, w ho was [thus] divested of vigour and deprived of strength. 

‘Tlicrefore let not a soldier be ungrateful towards the priest, who 
is acquainted [with the form], and practises (the celebration, of this 

* Tlic several manuscripts differ on this name of a country ; and having 
no other information respecting it, I am not confident that I have selected 
the best reading. This observation is applicable also to some other nncom- 
mon names. 

** All tills, says the commentator, show's the efficacy of inauguration. 

*** It is here remarked in the commentary, that a Briihmaiiu, being incom- 
petent to receive consecration, is however capable of knowing its form; the 
efficacy of which knowledge is shown in this place. 
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ceremony], lost he lose his kingdom and forfeit his life : lest ho for- 
feit his life. ’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe that, before 
the commencement of the ceremony of inaugnration , the priest 
swears the soldier by a most solemn oath , not to injure him. A 
similar oath, as is observed in this place by the commentator, had 
been administered, previously to the communication of that know- 
ledge to which ATYARATi owcd liis success. The priest considered 
hi.s answer as illusory and insulting, because Vtlara ctiru, being 
north of Meru, is the land of the gods, and cannot be conquered by 
men. As this ungrateful answer was a breach of his oath, tlie 
priest withdrew his power from him; and, in consequence, he was 
slain by the foe. 

The fortieth , and last chapter of the AHurcya lirdkmanii , relates 
to the benefit of entertaining a.Purohila, or appointed priest; the 
selection of a proper person for that station and the mode of his 
appointment by the king; together with the functions to be discliar- 
ged by him. The last section describes rites to be performed, under 
the direction of such a priest, for the destruction of the king’s ene- 
mies. As it appears curious, the whole description is here trans- 
lated; abridging, however, as in other instances, the frequent repe- 
titions with which it abounds. 

‘Next then fis described] destruction around air {Brahmc).* Foes, 
enemies, and rivals, perish around him, who is conversant with these 
rites. That which [moves] in the atmosphere, is air (Brahmc), around 
which perish five deities, lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

‘ Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rain:’*’* it vanishes, 
and none know [whither it is gone]. When a man dies, ho vanishes; 
and none know [whither his soul is gone]. Tlierofore , whenever 
lightning perishes, pronounce this [prayer] ; “May my enemy perish : 
may he disappear, and none know [where he is].” Soon, indeed, 
none will know [whither he is gone]. 

‘liain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within the moon, 
&c. When rain censes, pronounce this [prayer], &c. 

‘The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the sun, &c. 
When the moon is dark, pronounce, &c. 

‘The .sun, when setting, disappears in fire, &c.*** When the sun 
sets, pronounce, &c. 

‘Fire, ascending, disappears in air, &c. When fire is extinguish- 
ed, pronounce, &c. 

‘These same deities are again produced from this very origin. 

* So this observance is (lenomiiiated, viz. Bralmanah pai imarali. 

** Behind a cloud. 

*** The Tailtiriya ynjitrueila contains a passage wliich may serve to explain 
this notion; ‘ The sun, at eve, penetrates fire; and therefore fire is seen afar 
at night; for both are luminous. ' 
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Fire is born of air; for, urged with force by the breath, it iiicreascs. 
Viewing it, pronounce [this prayer], “May fire be revived: but not 
my foe bo reproduced: may ho depart averted. ” Therefore, docs 
the enemy go far away. 

‘The sun is born of fire.* Viewing it, say, “May the sun rise; 
but not my foe be reproduced, &c.” 

‘The moon is born of the sun.** Viewing it, say, “May the 
moon be renewed, &c.” 

‘Rain is produced from the moon.*** Viewing it, say, “May rain 
be produced, &c.” 

‘Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, say, “May lightning ap- 
pear, &c.” 

‘Such is destruction around air. maituijya, son of cusha'ru, 
communicated these rites to sutw'AN, son of ciri.sa, descended from 
BHAROA. Five kings perished around him, and sutwan attained 
greatness. 

‘The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these rites, 
is as follows]: let him not sit down earlier than the foe; but stand, 
while he thinks him standing. Let him not lie down earlier than 
the foe; but sit, while he thinks him sitting. Lot him not sleep 
earlier than the foe ; but wake, while ho thinks him waking. Though 
his enemy had a head of stone, soon does he slay him: he does slay 
him.’ 

Before I quit this portion of the Veda, I think it right to add, that 
the close of the seventh book contains the mention of several mon- 
archs, to whom the observance, there described, was taught by di- 
vers sages. For a reason before - mentioned , I shall subjoin the 
names. They are vi.sVantaka , sou of .susiiadman ; sahad^v a, 
son of sarja, and his son somaca ; baburu, son of d^va'vkid’ha, 

BIllMA of VIDARBUA, N.VONAJIT of OAND’iI.ARA . S.ANASRUTA of ARIN- 
DAMA, RiTUViD of JANACA ; besides JANAMEJAYA and suda's , who 
have been also noticed in another place. 

Tlie Aitarcya Aranyaca is another portion of the Bigveda. It com- 
prises eighteen chapters or lectures, unequally distributed in five 
hooks {Aranyaca). The second, which is the longest, for it con- 
tains seven lectures, constitutes with the third an Upanishad of this 
Veda, entitled the Bahvrtch Brdhmana Upanishad; or more commonly, 
the Ailareya, as having been recited by a sage named AiTARr^vA. + 

* At night, as the commentator now observes, the sun disappears in lire; 
liut re-appears thence next day. Accordingly , fire is destitute of splendour 
by day, and the sun shines brighter. 

** The moon, as is remarked in the commentary , disappears within tlie 
sun at the conjunction; but is reproduced from the sun on the first day of 
the bright fortnight. 

Here the commentator remarks , Rain enters the lunar orb , which con- 
sists of water; and, at a subsequent time, it is reproduced from the moon. 

f It is so aflirmcd by axaxdati'ht'ha in his notes: and he, and the coin- 
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The four last lectures of that second Aranyaca are particularly coii« 
sonant to the theological doctrines of the Veilunla , aiid are. accord- 
ingly selected by theologians of the Vedanta school as the proper 
Aitareya Upanishad,'^ The following is literally translated from this 
portion of the second Aranyaca, 


The AITAKEYA AKANYA. B. 2. 

§. IV. ‘Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only; nothing 
else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive], he thought, “I will 
create worlds:” thus hf;. created these [various] worlds; water, 
light, mortal [beings], and the waters. That ‘ water,’ is the [region] 
above the heaven, which heaven upholds: the atmosphere com- 
prises light; the earth is mortal; and the regions below are “the 
waters. ” 

‘he thought, “these are indeed worlds; I will create guardians 
of worlds.” Thus he drew from the waters, and framed, an embo- 
died being.*** He viewed him; and of that being, so contemplated, 
the mouth opened as an egg: from the mouth, speech issued; from 
speech, fire proceeded. The nostrils spread; from the nostrils, 

mentator, whom he annotates, state the original speaker of this Upanhhad 
to bCMAHiDASA, BO incamation of xakayaa^v, proceeding from visala, son 
of AHJA. He adds, that on the sadden appearance of this deity at a solemn 
celebration, the whole assembly of gods and priests fainted, but at tlie inter- 
cession ofuKAiiMA, they were revived; and after making their obeisance, 
they were instructed in holy science. This AvaUiru was called mahidasa, 
because those venerable personages {^Mahin) declared themselves his slaves 
{ddsa). 

In the concluding title of one transcript of this Arahya , I dnd it ascribed 
to AswALAYANA, probably by an error of the transcriber. On the other hand, 
sAUNACA appears to be author of some texts of the Aranya\ for a pa.ssagc 
from the second lecture of the fifth (Ar. 5, lect. 2, §. 1 1) is cited as haunaca's, 
by the commentator on the prayers of the Hlgvcda (lect. 1, §. 15). 

* 1 have two copies of sancaka'u commentary, and one of annotations on 
his gloss by xakavanendka ; likewise a copy of sayana’s commentary on the 
same theological tract, and also on the tliird Aranyaca \ beside.s annotations 
by anandatIut’ha on a different gloss , for the entire Upunishud. The con- 
cluding prayer, or seventh lecture of the second A/Y/w//^7Crt , was omitted by 
SANCAHA , as sufficiently perspicuous; but is expounded by sataxa, whose 
exposition is the same which is added by sancaka’s commentator, and which 
transcribers sometimes subjoin to saxcaka’s gloss. 

As an instance of singular and needless frauds , 1 must mention , that the 
work of anandatikt’ha was sold to me, under a different title, as a comment- 
ary on the TaiUirtyn sanhUd of the l ajurvcda. The running titles at the end 
of each chapter had been altered accordingly. On examination 1 found it to 
be a different, but valuable work; as above described. 

** water, Anddpas the waters. The commentators assign reasons 

for these synonymous terms being employed, severally, to denote the regions 
above the sky, and those below the earth. 

*** Purusha^ a human form. 
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breath passed ; from breath, air was propagated. The eyes opened ; 
from the eyes, a glance sprung; from that glance, the sun was pro- 
duced. The ears dilated: from the ears came hearkening; and 
from that, the regions of space. The skin expanded : from the skin, 
hair rose; from that grew herbs and trees. The breast opened; 
from the breast, mind issued ; and from mind, the moon. The navel 
burst: from the navel came deglutition;* from that, death. The 
generative organ burst: thence flowed productive seed; whence 
waters drew their origin. 

‘These deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean: and 
to HIM they came with thirst and hunger: and him they thus ad- 
dressed: “Grant U8 a [smaller] size, wherein abiding we may eat 
food.” HE offered to them [the form of[ a cow: they said, “that is 
not sufficient for us.” he exhibited to them [the form of] a horse : 
they said, “neither is that sufficient for us.” He showed them 
the human form : thej- exclaimed: “well done! ah! wonderful!” 
Therefore man alone is [pronounced to be] “well formed.” 

‘he bade them occupy their re.spective places. Fire, becoming 
speech, entered the mouth. Air, becoming breath, proceeded to the 
nostrils. The sun , becoming sight , penetrated the eyes. Space 
became hearing, and occupied the cars. Herbs and trees became 
hair, and filled the skin. The moon , becoming mind , entered the 
breast. Death, becoming deglutition, penetrated the navel; and 
water became productive seed, and occupied the generative organ. 

‘Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying, “Assign us [our 
places].” HE replied: “You I distribute among these deities; and 1 
make you participant with them. ” Therefore is it , that to what- 
ever deity an oblation is offered, hunger and thirst participale 
with him. 

‘he reflected, “These are worlds, and regents of worlds: for them 
I will frame food.” he vierved the waters: from waters, so con- 
templated, form issued ; and food is form, which was so produced. 

‘ Being thus framed , it turned away and sought to flee. The. 
I primeval [ man endeavoured to seize it by speech, but could not 
attain it by his voice: had he, by voice taken it, [hunger] would bo 
satisfied by naming food. He attempted to catch it by his breath, 
but could not inhale it by breathing: had he by inhaling taken it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by smelling food. He sought to snatch 
it by a glance, but could not surprise it by a look: had he, seized 
it by the sight, [hunger] would be satisfied by seeing food. He 
attempted to catch it by hearing, but could not hold it by listening: 
had he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would bn satisfied by hear- 

* Apdna. From the analogy between the acts of inhaling and of swallowing; 
the latter is considered as a sort of breath or inspiration : hence the airdrawn 
in by deglutition is reckoned one of five breaths or airs inhaled into thebody. 
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ing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin, but could 
not restrain it by his toucli : had he seized it by contact, |liunger] 
would be satisfied by touching food. He wished to reach it by the 
mind, but could not attain it by thinking: had he caught it by 
thought, [hunger] would be satisfied by meditating on food. He 
wanted to seize it by the generative organ , but could not so hold 
it; had he thus seized it , [hunger] would bo satisfied by emission. 
Lastly, he endeavoured to catch it by deglutition; and tlius he did 
swallow it: that air, which is so drawn in, seizes food; and that 
very air is the bond of life. 

‘he [the universal soul] reflected, “How can this [body] exist with- 
out mey” He considered by which extremity ho should pene- 
trate. HE thought, “If [without me] speech discourse, breath inhale, 
and sight view; if hearing hear, skin feel, and mind meditate; if 
deglutition swallow, and the organ of generation perform its func- 
tions; then, who am IV” 

‘ Parting the suture [si'man] , he penetrated by this route. That 
opening is called the. suture (yidrlti) and is the road to beatitude 
[ndntlana.)* 

‘Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; and the modes 
of sleep , as many. This (pointing to the right eye) is a place of re- 
creation ; this (pointing to the throat) is [also] a situation of enjoy- 
ment; this (pointing to the heart) is [likewise] a region of delight. 

‘Thus born [as the animating spirit], he discriminated the ele- 
ments, [remarking] “what else [but him] can I here affirm [to 
exist];” and he contemplated this [thinking] person,** the vast 
expanse,*** [exclaiming] it have I seen. Therefore is he named 
IT-SEEINO (idam-dra): it-seeinu is indeed his name: and him, 
being it-seeinu, they call, by a remote appellation, inura; for the 
gods generally delight in the concealment [of their name]. The 
gods delight in privacy, f 

§ V. ‘This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or produc- 
tive seed, which is the essence drawn from all the members [of the 
body] : thus the man nourishes himself within himself. But when 
he emits it into woman, he procreates that [fetus]: and such is its 
first birth. 

‘ It becomes identified with the woman ; and being such, as is her 
own body, it docs not destroy her. She cherishes his ownself, +t 

• The Hindus believe that the soul, or conscious life, enters the body 
throuf;h the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening, the divine perfections. Mind, or the reasoning 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart, 

** Purusha, 

*•* Bruhme, or the great one. 

+ Here, as at the conclusion of every division of an Upanithud, or of any 
chapter in the didactic portion of the Pedns, the last phrase is repeated. 

ff For the man is identified with the child procreated by him. 
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thus received within her; and, as nurturing him, she ouglit to be 
cherished [by him]. The woman nourislies that fetus; but he 
previously cherished the child, and further does so after its birth. 
Since he supports the child before and after birth, he cherishes 
himself: and that, for the perpetual succession of persons; for thus 
are these persons perpetuated. Such is his second birth. 

‘This [second] self becomes his representative for holy acts [of 
religion] : and that other [self] , having fulfilled its obligations and 
completed its period of life, deceases. Departing hence, he is born 
again [in some other shape] : and such is his, third birth. 

‘This was declared by the holy sage. “Within the womb, I have, 
recognised all the successive births of these deities. A hundred 
bodies, like iron chains, hold me down: yet, like a falcon, I swiftly 
rise.” Tims spoke vamadeva, reposing in the womb: and possess- 
ing this [intuitive] knowledge, ho rose, after bursting that corporeal 
confinement; and, ascending to the blissful region of heaven,* 
he attained every wish and became immortal. He became immortal. 

§ VI. ‘What is this soul? that we may worship him. Which is 
the soul? Is it that by which [a man sees]? by which he. hoars? 
by which he smells odours? by which he utters speech? by which 
he discriminates a pleasant or unpleasant ta.ste? Is it the heart [or 
understanding]? or the mind [or will] ? Is it sensation? or power? 
or discrimination ? or comprehension? or perception ? orretention? 
or attention? or application? or haste [or pain]? or memory? or 
assent? or determination? or animal action?** or wish? or desire? 

‘All those are only various names of apprehension. But this 
[soul, consisting in the faculty of apprehension] is brahma; he is 
indka; he is (prajapati) the lord of creatures: these gods are he; 
and so are the five primary elements, earth, air, the etherial fluid, 
water, and light;*** these, and the same joined with minute objects 
and other seeds [of existence] , and [again] other [beings] produced 
from eggs, or borne in wombs, or originating in hot moisture ,t or 
springing from plants ; whether horses, or kine, or men, or elephants, 
whatever lives, and walks or flies, or whatever is immovable [as 
herbs and trees] : all that is the eye. of intelligence. On intellect 
[every thing] is founded; the world is the eye of intellect, and in- 
tellect is its foundation. Intelligence is (braiime) the. great one. 

• Sntarga, or place of celestial bliss. 

*• Atii, tlic unconscious volition , which occasions an act necessary to the 
support pf life, as breathing, &c. 

•*• BRAUHA (in the masculine gender) here denotes according to commen- 
tators, the intelligent spirit, whose birth was in the mundane egg; from 
which he is named hihaxyac.ariiha. ixdra is the chief of the gods, or sub- 
ordinate deities, meaning the elements and planets, pra.iapati is the Gist 
embodied spyrit, called vira.i, and described in the preceding part of this 
extract. The gods are fire, and the rest as there stated. 

+ Vermin and inseets are supposed to be generated from hot moisture. 
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‘ By this [intuitively] intelligent soul , that sage ascended from 
the present world to the blissful region of heaven; and, obtaining 
all his wishes, became immortal. He became immortal. 

S? VII. ‘May my speech be founded on understanding, and my 
mind be attentive to my utterance. Be thou manifested to me, O 
self-manifested [intellect]! For my sake [0 speech and mind!] ap- 
proach this IVrfo. May what I have heard, he unforgotten: day^ 
and night may I behold this, which 1 have studied. Let me think 
tlie reality: let me, speak the' truth. May it preserve me; may it 
preserve the teacher: me may it preserve; the teacher may it pre- 
serve; the teacher may it preserve; may it preserve the teacher.’* 


On the causiu'taci. 

Anotlier IJpanishad of this Vcila, appertaining to a particular 
iSVie’/ni of it, is named from that, and from the Brdhmai'ui , of which 
it is an extract, Cnushitaci Brdhmana IJpanishad. From an abridg- 
ment of it (for I have not seen the work at large), it appears to 
contain two dialogues; one, in which indr a instructs tratardana 
in theology; and another, in which a.7Atasatru, king of CAsr, 
communicates divine knowledge to a priest named baeaci. A sim- 
ilar conversation between these two persons is found likewise in 
the Vrihad aramjaca of the Yajurveda , as will be subsequently no- 
ticed. Re.specting the other contents of the Brdhmana from which 
these dialogues are taken, I have not yet obtained any satisfac- 
tory information. 

The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a metrical paraphrase 
of twelve principal Vpanishads in twenty chapters, by vidyaranS’a, 
the preceptor of m.adhava aciia'rya. He e.\pressly states Cau- 
shitari as the name of a BdrJhd of the Rigveda. 

'I'he origin, al of the Cansbilaci was among the portions of the Veda 
which Sir ROBERT ch.vmber.s collected at Benares., according to a 
list which he sent to me some time before his departure from India. 
A fragment of an Upanishad procured at the same place by Sir wii.- 
i.iAM .TONES, and given by him to Mr. bi.aquiere, is marked in his 
hand-writing, ‘‘The beginning of the Caushilaci." In it the dialo- 
gists are chitra, surnamed ga'ngayani, and swetaci5tii, with his 
father udda'laca, son of arii\\a. 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion of the Biyveda, 
whenever I have the good fortune to obtain the complete text and 
commentary, either of the Rrn/i«i«Hn , or of the IJpanishad, which 
bears this title. 

* This, like other prayer.s, is denominated a mantra, though it he the con- 
clusion of an l/panishad. 
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On Ihe WHITE yajurveda 

The Vdjasanetji, or white Yajush, is the shortest of the Vedas-, so 
far as respects the first and principal part, which comprehends the 
manlras. The Sanhita, or collection of prayers and invocations be- 
longing to this Veda, is comprised in forty lectures [cnT hydya), une- 
qually subdivided into numerons short sections (candied)- each of 
which, in general, constitutes a prayer or mantra. It is also divided, 
like the Rigveda, \xi\.o anuvdcas , or chapters. The number of ana- 
vdeas, as they are stated at the close of the index to this Veda, appears 
to be two hundred and eighty -six: the number of sections, or 
verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1!)87). But this includes 
many repetitions of the same text in divers places. The lectures 
arc very uilcqual, containing from thirteen to a hundred and seven- 
teen sections (candied). * 

Though called the Yajurreda , it consists of passages, some of 
which are denominated Rich, while only the rest arc strictly Yajnsh. 
The first are, like the pr.ayers of the Rigveda, in metre: the others 
are either in measured prose, containing fi-om one to a hundred and 
six syllables; or such of them as exceed that length, .are considered 
to be prose i^educible to no measure. 

The Yajurveda relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as the 
name itself implies. ** The fix'st chapter, and tlie greatest part of 
tlic second, contain pr.ayers adapted for sacrifices at the full and 
change of the moon ; but the six last sections regard oblations to 
the manes. The subject of the third chapter is the consecration 
of .a perpetual fire and the sacrifice of victims: the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called Jgnish'tdma , which includes that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two following relate 
to the Vdjapeyn and Rdjusuya ; the last of whicli ceremonies involves 
the consecration of a king. Eight chaptei's, from tlie eleventh 
to the eighteenth, regard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and the. 
ceremony named Sauirdmaiii , which was the subject of the la.st 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other ch.apters, from 
the nineteenth to the twenty - first. The prayers to ho used at an 
Asrvamed'ha , or ceremony emblematic of the immolation of a horse 
and other animals, by aking ambitious of universal empire, areplaced 
in four chapters, from the twenty ■ second to the tw’cnty - fifth. 
The tw'o next are miscellaneous chapters; the Saulrdmani and As- 

* I have several copie.s of MArTiiYAsniNA’s white Yajush, one of wliieli is 
accompanied by a commentary, entitled h'cdaiti/ia-, tlie author of rvliich, ma- 
niu'iiARA, consulted the commentaries of uvata and mad'hava, as he liimself 
informs us in his preface. 

** }'ajush is derived from tlie verb ynj , to worship or adore. Another 
etymology is sometimes assigned: but tliis is most consiatentwith tiie subject; 
viz. iynjmja) sacrifices, and (huma) oblations to fire. 
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named' ha are completed in two others; and the Purushamed' ha , or 
ceremony performed as the type of the allegorical immolation of 
NARAVANA, fills the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters. The three 
next belong to the Sarvamedha, or prayers and oblations for uni- 
versal success. A chapter follows on the Pilnmed'ha, or obsequies 
in commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the last five chap- 
ters contain such passages of this Veda, as are ascribed to dad’h- 
YACH, son or descendant ofAT’HARVAN: four of them consist ofprayers 
applicable to various religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, 
penance, &c.; and the last is restricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the passages contained in 
the preceding part of this collection of prayers are attributed to di- 
vine personages: many are ascribed to the first manifested being, 
named praja'fati, PARAM^SHr’iii, or nara'vana purusha; some are 
attributed to swav.ambhu braume, or the self-existent himself: the 
reputed authors of the rest are vrIhaspati, inura, varuna, and the 
As'wiNS : except a few scattered passages, which are ascribed to 
VASISHt’hA , VISWAMITRA , VAMADEVA , MAd’hUCh’hANDAS , Mi5d’hA- 
tit’hi, and other human authors; and some texts, for which no 
Pishi is specified in the index, and which are therefore assigned 
either to the sun {Vivaswal or Adilya), as the deity. supposed to 
have revealed this Veda-, or to ya'jnyawalcya , as the person 
who received the revelation : in the same manner as the unappro- 
priated passages of the Pigveda are assigned to prajapati or 
UKAHMA^ 

Several prayers and hymns of the Yajurveda have been already 
tran.slated in former essays,* and may serve as a sufficient example 
of the style of its composition. I shall here insert only two pass- 
ages, both remarkable. The first is the beginning of the prayers 
of the Sarvame'd'lui. It constitutes the thirty - second lecture, com- 
prising two chapters [(muvdca) and sixteeen verses. 

‘fire is that [original cause]; the sun is that; so is air; so is 
the moon: such too is that pure brahme, and those waters, and 
that lord of creatures. Moments [and other measures of time] pro- 
ceeded from the effulgent person, whom none can apprehend [as 
an object of perception], above, around, or in the midst. Of him, 
whose glory is so great, there is no image: he it is who is celebra- 
ted in various holy strains. ** Even he is the god who pervades 
all regions : he is the first born : it is he, who is in the womb; he, 
who is born; and he, who will be produced: he, severally and uni- 
versally, remains with [all] persons. 

‘ HE, prior to whom nothing was born, and who became :ill beings; 
himself the lord of creatures, with [a body composed of] sixteen 

* On the Kcligious Ceremonies of the Itindns, As. Res., vol. v. and vii. 

** The text refers to particular passages. 
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members, being dcligbted by creation, produced tbe three lumina- 
ries [the sun, the moon, and tire], 

‘To what God should we oft'er oblations, but to him who made 
the tliiid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar orb {sivar,) and 
celestial abode (tiiica), and who framed drops [of rain] in the atmos- 
phere? To what god should we offer oblations, but to him whom 
heaven and earth mentally contemplate, while they are strengthen- 
ed and embellished by offerings , and illuminated by the sun risen 
above them? 

' ‘ The wise man views that mysterious [being] , in whom the uni- 
verse perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In him, this 
[world] is absorbed ; from him it issues : in creatures , he is twined 
and wove, with various forms of existence. Let the wise man, who 
is conversant with the import of revelation,* promptly celebrate 
that immortal being, the mysteriously existing and various abode; 
he who knows its three states [its creation, continuance, and destruc- 
tion], which are involved in mystery, is father of the father. That 
[br.vhme] , in whom the gods attain immortality, while they abide 
in the third [or celestial] region, is our venerable parent, and the 
providence which governs all worlds. 

‘ Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, and recognising 
all regions and quarters [to be him], and worshipping [speech or re- 
velation , who is] the first-born , the votary pervades the animating 
spirit of solemn sacrifice by means of [his own] soul, liecognising 
heaven, .earth, and sky [to be him], knowing the worlds, discovering 
.space and {sirar) the solar orb [to be the same], he views' that being: 
he becomes that being; and is identified with him, on completing 
the broad web of tbe solemn sacrifice. 

“For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful lord of the 
altar , the friend of indha, most desirable [fire] : may this oblation 
be effectual. Fire ! make me, this day, wise by means of that wis- 
dom which the gods and the fathers worship: be this oblation effi- • 
cacious. May varuna grant me wisdom; may fire and prajapati 
confer on me sapience ; may indra and air vouchsafe me know- 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding: be this oblation 
happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier both share my pros- 
perity ; may the gods grant me supreme happiness : to thee , who 
art that [felicity], be this oblation effectually presented!” 

The next passage which I shall cite is a prayer to fire. ** 

‘Thou art (samvalsara) the [first] year [of the cycle]: thou art 
(parivulsara) the [second] year; thou art ( hWwHs«;-«) the [third] year; 
thou art {iilval • vats<ira) the [fourth] year; thou art (ratsnra) the 

* For the word Gand'harba is here interpreted as intending one who investi- 
gates holy writ. 

•* C'h. 27, § 4.')lh and last. 
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fifth year: may mornings ajipertain to tliee; may days and nights, 
and fortnights, and months, and seasons, belong to thee; may {sam- 
vatsara) the year be a portion of thee; to go, or to come, contract- 
ing or expanding [thyself], thou art winged thought. Together 
with that deity, remain thou firm like anoikas.’ 

I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage , because it notices 
the divisions of time which belong to the calendar of the lVV/«.?, and 
which are explained in treatises on that subject annexed to the sa- 
cred volume, under the title of Ji/dlis/i. To this 1 shall again ad- 
vert in a subsequent part of tliis essay. I shall here only ol)serve, 
with the view of accounting for the seeming .absurdity of the text 
now cited , 'that fire , as in another place ,* sacrifice, is identified 
with the year and with the cycle, by reason of the ne.ar connexion 
between consecrated fire and the regulation of time relative to reli- 
gious rites; at w'hich one is used, and, which the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this J'l-ila is iin Vpnnishad, os 
before intimated; which is usually called Tsarasyam, from tlie two 
initial words; and sometimes Isutf/iydyii, from the first word; 
but the proper title is ‘ Upnnishail of the I’djasmieya satiliild.' The 
author; as before -mentioned, is i>ai>'iiyac;ii , son or descendant of 
at’harvan.** a translation of it lias been published in the post- 
humous works of Sir avii.mam jones. 

'I'he second part of this J'dda, appertaining to the Mdtrhyawlinu 
Hdc’/id is entitled the 'Salapal'/ia lirdhmma-^ and is much more copi- 
ous than the collection of prayers. It consists of fourteen books 
(edtiiila) unequ.ally distributed in two parts [hhdga): tbe first of 
which contains ten books; and tbe second, only' four. Tlie number 
of lectures (afThydyii) contained in each book v.aries; and so does 
that of the Brdhmauas, or separate precepts, in each lecture. Another 
mode of division, by cliapters (prupd'tacu) , also prevails through- 
out tlie volume; and the distinction of lirdhmuiius , which are 
again subdivided into short sections {ram/ird,) is subordinate to both 
modes of division. 

The fourteen hooks which constitute this part of the J'eda com- 
prise a hundred lectures, corresponding to sixty -eight chapters. 
The whole number of distinct articles entitled Brdhmai'ia is four 

* In the "SatapaCha /Inihmann, b. ii, ch. 1. Tlie reason here assigned is 
expressly stated by the commentator. 

** Besides mahiu'iiara’s gloss on this chapter, in his Vidadipa, I liave the 
separate coinmentarv of santara , and one by bXlacribhsasanda , wliicli con 
tains a clear and copious exposition of this Upanishad. He professes to ex- 
pound it as it is received by both the Cudwn and MdtVhymidina schools. Sir 
WILLIAM JUNKS, in his version of it, used kaxcara’s gloss; as appears from 
a copy of that gloss which he had carefully studied, and in which his hand- 
writing appears in more than one place. 
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luuuircd and forty: the sections (cant/ird) are also counted, and are 
stated at 7624.* 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts concern- 
ing religious rites, which had been followed in the arrangement of 
the prayers belonging to them. The first and second books treat 
of ceremonies on the full and change of the moon, the consecration 
of the sacrificial fire , Ac. The third and fourth relate to the mode 
of preparing the juice of the acid asclcpias , aud other ceremonies 
connected with it, as the Jyotish'toma , &c. The fifth is confined to 
the Vujnpeya tind Kiija,iiiyu. The four next teach the consecration 
of sacrificial fire: and the tenth, entitled ylyiii rahnsya, shows the 
henefits of these ceremonies. The three first books 6f the second 
part are stated by the commentator** as relating to the Sautrdmtini 
and AsivameiThti ; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs to theo- 
logy'. In the original, the thirteenth book is specially denomi- 
nated Aswamed'hya\ and the fourteenth is entitled Vr'ihud dranyaca. 

The Aswame(Tha and I'nrushamed' ha , celebrated in the manner 
directed by this Veda, are not really sacrifices of horses and men. 
In the first -mentioned ceremony, six hundred and nine animals of 
various prescribed kinds, domestic and wild, including birds, fish, 
and reptiles, are made fast, the tame ones, to twenty-one posts, 
and the wild, in the intervals between the pillars; .and, after cer- 
tain prayers have been recited, the victims are let loose without 
injury. In tlie other, a hundred and eighty -five men of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven 
posts; and, after the hymn concerning the allegorical immolation 
of NARAY.VN.x*** lias becii recited, these human victims are liberated 
unhurt; and oblations of butter are made on the sacrificial fire. 
Tins mode of performing the Asivamed' ha and Punishamdd'ha , as 
emblematic ceremonies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in this Veda: 
and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the rituals, •{• and by 
commentators on tbe Sanhild and lirdhmana ; one (rf whom assigns 
as the reason, ‘because, the flesh of victims which have been actu- 
ally sacrificed at a Vajnya must be eaten by the persons who oft'er 
• tlie sacrifice: but a man cannot ho allowed, much less required, to 

* My copies of the text and of the commentary arc both imperfect ; but 
the deficiencies of one occur in places where the other is complete, and I 
have been tlms enabled to inspect cursorily the whole of this portion of the J'fda. 

Among fragments of this Bnihmaiin comprising entire books, I have one 
which aoues, in the substance and purport, with the second book of the 
Miid'hya^ina 'Satapat’/ia , though differing mucli in the reading.s of almosk 
every passage. It probably belongs to a different 'Sdc'lui. 

** At the l>eginning of his gloss on tlie eleventh hook. 

*** See the second essay on the Iteligious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asia- 
tic llesearches, vol. vii, p, 2,nl. 

f I particularly advert to a separate ritual of the Pumthamid'ha by vaj- 

SVAUiVA, 

3 * 
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eat human flesh.’* It may he hence inferred, or conjectured at 
least, that human sacrifices were not autliorised by the Veda itself; 
but were either then abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony sub- 
stituted in their place; or they must have been introduced in later 
times, on the authority of certain Pitrunas or Tanlras, fabricated by 
persons who, in this as in otlier matters, established many unjusti- 
fiable practices, on the foundation of emblems and allegories which 
they misunderstood. 

Tile hoi'se, which is the subject of the religious ceremony called 
Aswumed' ha , is also avowedly an emblem of Virdj, or the primeval 
and universal manifested being. In the last section of the Tailliriya 
Yajurvcda, tlie various parts of the horse’s body are described, as 
divisions of time and portions of the universe ; ‘morning is his head; 
the sun, his eye; air, his breath; the moon, his car; &c.’ A simi- 
lar passage in the fourteenth book of theSalapal'ha hrdhmana describes 
the same allegorical horse , for the meditation of such as cannot 
perform an Ahvamed'ha-, and the assemblage of living animals, con- 
stituting an imaginary victim , at a real Aswamed'ha, equally repre- 
sents the universal being according to the doctrines of the Indian 
scripture. It is not, however, certain, whether this ceremony did 
not also give occasion to the institution of another, apparently not 
authorised by the Vedas, in which a horse was actually sacrificed. 

The Vrthad uranyaca, which constitutes the fourteenth book of 
tha'Satapal'ha brdhmana, is the conclusion of the Vdjasaneyi, or white 
Yajush. It consists of seven chapters, or eight lectures: and the 
five last lectures in one arrangement, corresponding with the six 
last lectures in the other, form a theological treatise entitled the 
Vrlhad llpanishad, or Vdjasaneyi brdhmana upanishad, but more com- 
monly cited as the Vrthad dranyaca.** The greatest part of it is . 
in dialogue, and ya'jny.xwalcva is the principal speaker. As an 
Upanishad, it properly belongs to the Cdnwa 'Sdc'hdi at least, it is 
so cited by vidyabanya, in his paraphrase of Upanishads before- 
mentioned. There does not, however, appear to be any material 
variation in it, as received by the MdcThyandina school; unless in 
the divisions of chapters and sections, and in the lists of successive • 
teachers by whom it was handed down.*** 

To convey some notion of the scope and style of this Upanishad, 

* Cited from memory: I read the passage several years ago, hut I cannot 
now recover it. 

** Be.sides three copies of the text, and two transcripts of .sanc^^’s cora- 
loentary, I have, also in duplicate, another very excellent commentary by 
NiTVANAND’ A8KAMA, wliicli is entitled Mitdeshard ; and a metrical paraphrase 
of sancaha’s gloss hy suiiE.swAii’ArHA’RYA, as well as annotations in prose by 
ANANDA OlHI. 

*** This is the Upanishad to which ,SIr wii.i.iam jonks refers, in his preface 
to the translation of the Institutes of menu, p. viii. (in .Sir G. C. baiiohton’s 
edition, p, xi.) 
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I shall here briefly indicate some of the most remarkable passages, 
and chiefly those which have been paraphrased by vidyaranya. 
A few others have been already cited , and the following appears 
likewise to deserve notice. 

Towards the beginning orthe Vnhad drawjdca, a passage, con- 
cerning the origin of fire hallowed for an Aswamed' ha , opens thus: 
‘Nothing existed in this world before [the production of mind]: this 
universe was encircled by death eager to devour; for death is the 
devourer. lie framed mind, being desirous of himself becoming 
endued with a soul.’ 

Here the commentators explain death to be the intellectual being 
who sprung from the golden mundane egg : and the passage before 
cited from the where the primeval existence of deatli is 

denicAl, may be easily reconciled with this, upon the Indian ideas 
of the periodical destruction and renovation of the world, and finally 
of all beings but the supreme one. 

The first selection by vidyaranya from this Vpanishnd, is the 
fourth article (brnhmana) of the third lecture of the Vrthad dranyaca. 
It is descriptive of viraj, and bcgins tlius : 

‘This [variety of forms] was, before (the production of body], sonl, 
bearing a human shape. Next, looking around, that [primeval being] 
saw nothing but himself; and he, first, said “I am 1.” Therefore, 
his name was “I:” and thence, even now, when called, [a man) 
first answers “it is 1 , ” and then declares any other name which 
appertains to him. 

‘ Since he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supremacy], did 
consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own supremacy], there- 
fore does the man who knows this [trutli|, overcome him who seeks 
to be before him. 

‘He felt dread; and therefore, man fears when alone. But he 
reflected, “Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fear?” 
Thus his teiTor departed from him; for what should he dread, since 
fear must be of another? 

‘He felt not delight; and therefore, man delights not when alone. 
He wished [the existence of] another; and instantly lie became 
such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. Ho caused this, his 
own self, to fall in twain; and thus became a liusband and a wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated], as it were an imperfect 
moiety of himself for so YA.rNY.v\vALCYA has pronounced it. This 
blank, therefore, is completed by woman. He approached her; 
and thence were human beings produced. 

‘She reflected, *doubtingly;” “how can he, having produced me 
from himself, [incestuously] approach me? I will now assume a 
disguise.” She became a cow ; and the other became a bull , and 

* Page 17. 
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approached her; and the issue were kino. Slie was changed into 
a mare, and he into a stallion; one was turned into a female ass, 
and the other into a male one: thus did he again approach her ; 
and the ono-hoofed kind was the offspring. She became a female 
goat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, and he a ram; thus he 
approached her; and goats and sliecp were the progeny. In this 
manner did ho create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the 
ants [and minutest insects].’ 

The sequel of this passage is also curious, but is too long to be 
here inserted. The notion of viii.t.i dividing his own substance 
into male and female, occurs in more than one Purdna. So does 
that of an incestuous marriage and intercourse of the first menu 
with his daughter satauupa; and the commentators on the Upanishud 
understand that legend to be alluded to in this place. Hut the 
institutes ascribed to menu make viua.i to bo the issue of such a 
separation of persons, and menu himself to be his offspring.* There 
is, indeed, as the reader may observe from the passage cited in 
the present essay, much disagreement and consequent confusion, 
in the gradation of persons interposed by Hindu theology between 
the Supremo Being and the created world. 

The author of the paraphrase hofore-mentionod has next selected 
three dialogues from the fourth lecture or chapter of the Vnhad 
dramjaca. In the first, which begins the chapter and occupies three 
articles {brdhmaiias) , a conceited and loquacious priest, named b.a- 
LACi (from his mother uaeaca), and ievroya (from his ancestor 
garoa), visits AJATA.SATRU, king of Cdsi, and offers to communicate 
to him the knowledge of god. The king bestows on him a liberal 
recompense for the offer ; and the priest unfolds his doctrine, saying 
he worships, or recognises, as god, the being who is manifest in 
the sun; him, who is apparent in lightning, in the etherial elements, 
in air, in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions of space, in shade, 
and in the soul itself. The king, who was, as it appears, a well 
instructed theologian, refutes these several notions successively; 
and finding the priest remain silent, asks, “is that all you have to 
say?” o.vRGYA replies, “that is all.” Then, says the king, “that 
is not sufficient for the knowledge of God.” Hearing this, gargy,a 
proposes to become his pupil. The king replies, “It would reverse 
established order, were a priest to attend a soldier in expectation 
of religious instruction: but I will suggest the knowledge to you.” 
He takes him by the hand, and rising, conducts him to a place 
where a man was sleeping. He calls the sleeper by various appel- 
lations suitable to the priest’s doctrine, but witjiout succeeding in 
awakening him; he then rouses the sleeper by stirring him; and 
afterwards, addressing the, priest, asks, “While that man rvas thus 

* See Sir W. jo.xes’s translation of menu C'li. 1, v. 32 and 33. 
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asleep , where was his soul, which consists in intellect? and whence 
came that soul when ho was awakened?” gakoya could not solve 
the question: and the king then proceeds to explain the nature of 
soul and mind, according to the received notions of the Vedmta. 
As it is not the purpose of this essay to consider those doctrines, 
I shall not here insert the remainder of the dialogue. 

The next, occupying a single article, is a conversation between 
YAJN YAWALCYA and liis wife, MAiTRivYi. llo announces to her his 
intention of retiring from the civil world, requests her consent, and 
priqioses to divide his effects between her and his second wife, 
CATY.YY.ANi. She asks , “Should I become immortal, if this whole 
earth, full of riches, were mine?” “No,” replies ya'jnyawai.cya, 
“riches serve for the means of living, but immortality is not attained 
tbrough w'calth.” jiAiTukYi declares she has no use, then, for that 
by which she may not becou.o immortal; and sidicits from her hus- 
band the communication of the knowledge which he possesses , on 
the means by which beatitude may be attained, ya'jnyawadcya 
answers, “Dear wert thou to me, and a pleasing [sentiment] dost 
thou make known: come, sit down; I will expound [that doctrine]; 
do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A discourse follows, in which 
ya’jnyawalcya elucidates the notion, that abstraction procures im- 
mortality; because affections are relative to the soul, which should 
therefore be contemplated and considered in all objects, since every 
thing is soul; for all general and particular notions are ultimately 
resolvable into one, whence all proceed, and in which all merge; 
and that is identilied with the supreme soul, through the knowledge 
of which beatitude may be attained. 

I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this dialogue, 
a passage whicli is material on a different account; as it contains 
an enumeration of the Vedas , and of the various sorts of passages 
whicli they comprise, and tends to confirm some observations hazard- 
ed at the beginning of this essay. 

‘As smoke, and various substances, separately issue from fire 
lighted with moist wood , so from this great being were respired 
the Rhjveda, the Yajurvi’da, the Sdmat eda , and the and 

Angiras; fXio Itduisa n.\\A Purumt , the sciences and Upanishnds, the 
verses and aphorisms, the expositions and illustrations, all these 
were breathed forth by him.’ 

The commentators remark, that four sorts of prayers (tnantrn') 
and eight sorts of precepts {brdhmana) are here stated. The fourth 
description of prayers comprehends such as were revealed to, or 
discovered by , at’iiarv AN and angiras: meaning the Afharvana 
veda. The Itihnsa designates such passages in the second part of the 
Vedas entitled Brnhmana , as narrate a story : for instance , that of 
the nymph urvasi and the king pururava.s. The Purann intends 
those which relate to the creation and similar topics. “Sciences” 
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are meant of religious worship: “Verses” are memorial lines; 
“Aphorisms” are short sentences in a concise style: „Exp,ositions” 
interpret such sentences; and “Illustrations” elucidate the meaning 
of the prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that the Itihdsa 
and Purd/ms, here meant, are not the mythological poems bearing 
the same title, but certain passages of the Indian scriptures, which 
are interspersed among others, throughout that part of the Vedas 
called Brdhmana, and instances of which occur in more than one 
quotation in the present essay. 

The dialogue between VA'jNVAWALcyA andMAiTR^vi, above-men- 
tioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth lecture, with a 
short and immaterial addition to its introduction. In this place it 
is succeeded by a discourse on the unity of the soul; said, towards 
the conclusion, to have been addressed to the two Asmins, by dad'h- 
YAOH, a descendant of at’uarvan. 

. The fourth lecture ends with a list of the teachers, by whom 
that and the three preceding lectures were handed down,- in suc- 
cession, to PAUTiMASHYA. It begins with him, and ascends, through 
forty steps, to ayasya; or, with two more intervening persons, to 
the Ahains; and from them, to dad’hyacii, at’iiarvan, and mrityu, 
or death; and, through other gradations of spirits, to viraj; and 
finally to BRAHME. The same list occurs again at the end of the 
sixth lecture ; and similar lists are found in the corresponding places 
of this Upanishad, as arranged for the Mdd'hyamlina sdc'hd. The 
succession is there traced upwards , from the reciter of it, who 
speaks of himself in the first person, and from his immediate teacher 
SAURYANAYYA, to the Same original revelation, through nearly the 
same number of gradations. The difference is almost entirely 
confined to the first ten or twelve names.* 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upanishad have been para- 
phrased, like the fourth, by the author beforementioned. They 
consist of dialogues, in which YA'jNYAWALt’YA is the chief discourse!-. 

•jANACA, a king paramount, or emperor of tho race of Videhas, 
was celebrating .at great expense, a solemn sacrifice, at which the 
Brdhmaiias of Cunt and Panchdla were assembled; and tho king, 
being desirous of ascertaining which of those priests was the most 

• I do not find vva'sa mentioned in eitlicr list; nor can the surname Pdrd- 
iarya, which occurs more than once, be applied to him, for it is not his patro- 
nymic, but a name deduced from the feminine patronymic Piird'xaii, It 
seems therefore questionable , whether any inference res’pecting the age of 
the Vedas can be drawn from these lists, in the manner proposed by the late 
Sir w. JOSES in his preface to the translation of menu (p. viii). The ana- 
chronisms which 1 observe in them, deter me from a similar attempt to de- 
duce the age of this Veda from these and other lists , which will be noticed 
further on. 
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learned and eloquent theologian* ordered a thousand cows to be 
made fast in his stables, and their horns to be gilt with a prescribed 
quantity of gold. lie then addressed the priests, “whoever, among 
you, 0 venerable Brilhmaiias, is most skilled in theology, may take 
the cows.” The rest presumed not to touch the cattle; but ya'jnya- 
WALCYA }>ade his pupil samasravas drive them to his home. He 
did so ; and the priests were indignant that he should thus arrogate 
to himself superiority, aswala, who was the king’s officiating 
priest, asked him, “Art thou, O ya'jnyawalcya ! more skilled in 
theology than we are?”. He replied, “I how to the most learned; 
but I was desirous of possessing the cattle.” 

This introduction is followed by a long dialogue , or rather by a 
succession of dialogues, in which six other rival priests (besides a 
learned female, named oa'kgi, the daughter of vachacru) take part 
as antagonists of y.\jnyaw.vlcya; proposing questions to him, which 
he answers; and, by refuting their objections, silences them suc- 
cessively. Each dialogue fills a single article {brahmaiui) ; but the 
controversy is maintained by gargi in two separate discussions; 
and the contest between ya'jnyawai.cya and vidagd’ha, surnamed 
sa’calya, in the ninth or last article of the fifth lecture, concludes 
in a singular manner. 

YAJNY.AWALCYA proposes to his adversary an abstruse question, 
and declares, “If thou dost not explain this unto me, thy head shall 
drop off.” ‘f?AC.u.YA (proceeds the text) could not explain it, and 
his head did fall off'; and robbers stole his bones, mistaking them 
for some other thing.’ 

ya'jnyawalcya- then asks the rest of his antagonists, whether 
they have any question to propose , or are desirous that he should 
propose any. Tlwiy remain silent, and he addresses them as follows; 

‘Man is indeed like a lofty tree : his hairs are the leaves, and his 
skin the cuticle. From his skin flows blood, like juice front bark: 
it issues from his wounded person, as juice from a stricken tree. 
His flesh is the inner bark ; and the membrane, near the bones , is 
the white substance of the wood.* The bones within are the wood 
itself, and marrow and pith are alike. If then a felled tree spring 
anew from the root, from what root does mortal man grow again 
when hewn down by death? Do not say, from prolific seed; for 
that is produced from the living person. Thus, a tree, indeed, also 
springs from seed ; and likewise sprouts afresh [from the root] after 
[seemingly] dying; but, if the tree be torn up by the root, it doth 
not grow again. From what root, then, Joes mortal man rise afresh, 
when hewn down by death? [Do you answer] He was born [once 
for all]? No; he is born [again]: and [I ask you] what is it that 
produces him anew?” 

' Sndua and Cindta, answering to the periosteum and alburnum. 
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The priests, tlius interrogated^ observes the commentator, and 
being unacquainted with tlie first cause, yielded the victory to ya^i- 
NYAW'AncYA. Accordingly, the text adds a brief indication of the 
first cause as intended by that question, ‘brahme, who is intellect 
with [the unvaried perception of] felicity, is the best path [to hap- 
piness] for the generous votary, who knows him, and remains fixed 
[in attention].’ 

The sixtli lecturecompriscs two dialogues between ya'jnyawalcya 
and the king janaca, in which the saint communicates religious 
instruction fo the monarch, after inquiring from him the doctrines 
which had been previously tauglit to the king by divers priests. 

These are followed by a repetition of the dialogue between yaj- 
nyawalcya and his wife MAiTiiFivi, with scarcely a variation of a 
single word, except the introduction as above-mentioned. The 
sixth lecture concludes with repeating the list of teachers, by whom, 
successively, this part of tlie Viida was taught. 

Concerning the remainder of the Vnhud dra/iyaca I shall only 
observe, that it is terminated by a list of teachers, in wdiich the tra- 
dition of it is traced back from the son of p.\UTi.MA’.sni, through forty 
steps, to YAJNY.YW'.AECYA ; and from him, through twelve more, to the 
sun. In copies belonging to the Matt hyandina fidc'liu the list is 
varied, interposing more gradations, with considerable ditfercuce in 
the names, from the reciter who speaks in the first person, and his 
teacher, the son of iniA'uAnwA.ii , uj) to y.x.inyawai.cya , beyond 
whom both lists agree. 

The copy belonging to the Ctinwa ’Sdc'hu subjoins a further list, 
stated by the commentators to be common to all the 'Sdc'hds of the 
Vdjin, or Vdjasuniiyi Yajurvedu , and to be intended for the tracing 
of that Veda up to its original revelation. It begins from the son 
of .SANjivi, who was fifth, descending from y.ajn yaavaecya , in the 
lists nbovementioned ; and it ascends by ten steps, without any 
mention of that saint, to tuka, surnamed rAVASirrivA , who had the 
revelation from pkaj.vp.vti, and ho from bk.aiime. 

Before I proceed to the other Yajurveda, I think it necessary to 
remark, that the Indian saint last-mentioned (tura, son of cavasha) 
has been named in a former quotation from the Ailarcyu, as the 
priest who consecrated .janame.iaya, son of pauicshit. It might, 
at the first glance, be hence concluded, that he was contemporary 
with the celebrated king who is stated in Hindu history to have 
reigned at the beginning of the Cali age. But, besides the constant 
uncertainty respecting Indian saints, who appear and re-appear in 
heroic history at periods most remote, there is in this, as in many 
other instances of the names of prinpes, a source of confusion and 
possible error, from the recurrence of the same name, with the addi- 
tion even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from each 
other. Thus, according to Purdi'ias, pakicshit, third son of curu, 
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had a son named .iaxameja va and he may be the person here meant, 
rather than one of the same name, who was the great grandson of 
ARJUNA. 


On the BLACK YA.ICKVEDA. 

the Taillirlija^ or black Yajnsh, is more copious (I mean in regard 
to manlrus) than the white Ynjuth, but less so than the Rigieda. 
It.s SanhiUi , or collection of prayers, is arranged iu seven books 
(itsh'lnca or cdin'la), coutaiiiing from live to eight lectures, or chapters 
(^(uV kydya, prasna, or prtipd'tacnj. Kach chapter, or lecture, is sub- 
divided into sections (nmirdva), which are equally distributed iu the 
third and sixth books, but unequally in the rest. The whole num- 
ber exceeds six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by cdiiilus, is stated in the index. In 
this arrangement, each book (cdiiUn) relates to a separate subject; 
and the chapters (prnsiw) comprehended in it arc enumerated and 
described. Besides this, iu the San/tild itself, the texts contained 
in every section arc numbered, and so arc the syllables in each text. 

The first section («/iur«i a) in this collection of prayers, corresponds 
with the first section {yanilicd) in the white Ynjiish,* but all the rest 
differ, andsodoes the arrangement of thesubjects. Jlany of the topics 
arc indeed alike in both Vddns, but differently placed and differently 
treated. Thus the ceremony called occupies one cdiidn, cor- 
responding with the eighth praitia of the first book {(ish'Incu), and is pre- 
ceded by two cdiiilas, relative to tlie Ydjapiya and to the mode of its 
celebration, which occupy fimrteen sections iu the preceding prasna. 
Consecrated fire is the subject of four cdnihis, which fill the fourth 
and fifth books. Sacrifice (ad'/irriira) is noticed in the second and 
third lectures of the first book, and in several lectures of the sixth. 
Tlio subject is continued in the seventh and last book, which treats 
largely on the Jydtif/iUma , including the forms of preparing and 
drinking the juice of the acid Asclejiias. The Asivamed' ha, Nnmcd'ha, 
and PHnmihr ha , arc severally treated of in their places; that is, in 
tlie collection of prayers,** and in the second part of this Yeda. 
Other topics, introduced in different places, are numerous; but it 
would be tedious to specify them at large. 

Among the Rhhis of the texts I observe no human authors. Nine 
entire ednf/as , according to the second arrangement indicated by 

• Translated in the first Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
witli the first verse in each of the three other Yedan. Asiatic Researches, 
vol, V. p. 3ti4. 

**Thc prayers of the A.iwttmcd'ha occur in the concluding sections, between 
the twelfth section of the fourth chapter, and the end of the fifth chapter of 
the seventh and last book. 
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the index, appear to be ascribed to prajapati, or the lord of crea- 
tures; as many to soma, or the moon; seven to agni, or fire; and 
sixteen to all the gods. Possibly some passages may be allotted 
by the commentators to their real authors , though not pointed out 
by the index for the Atreyi "Sdc'lid. 

Several prayers from this Veda have been translated in former 
essays.* Other very remarkable passages have occurred, on examin- 
ing this collection of mantras.** The following, from the seventh 
and last book,*** is chosen as a specimen of the Taittiriya Ynjur- 
ve’da. Like several before cited, it alludes to the Indian notions of 
theVreation ; and, at the risk of sameness, I select passages rela- 
tive to that topic, on account of its importance in explaining the 
creed of the ancient Hindu religion. The present extract was re- 
commended for selection by its allusion to a mythological notion, 
which apparently gave origin to the story of the Vardha-avatdra, 
and from which an astronomical period, entitled Calpa, has perhaps 
been taken, t 

‘Waters [alone] there were; this world originally was water. 
In it the lord of creation moved, having become air: he saw this 
[earth]; and upheld it, assuming the form of a boar (vardha): and 
then moulded that [earth], becoming VIS^VACAR.MAN , the artificer of 
the universe. It became celebrated {upral’hala) and conspicuous 
{prU'hwi)ytinA therefore is that name [Prithivi) assigned to the earth. 

‘The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth; and 
created the gods, the Vasiis, Rmlras, and Adilyas. Those gods ad- 
dressed the lord of creation, saying, “How can we form creatures ?” 
He replied, “As I created you by profound contemplation (lapas), 
so do you seek in devotion (lapas) the mean;! of multiplying crea- 
tures.” He gave them consecrated fire, saying, “With this sacri- 
ficial fire perform devotions. ” With it they did perform austerities ; 
and, in one year, framed a single cow. He gave her to the Pusms, 
'to the Rudras, and to the Adilyas, [successively], bidding them 
“Guard her.” The Vasus, the Rudras, and the Adilyas, [severally] 
guarded her; and she calved, for the Vasus three hundred and thirty- 
three [calves]; and [as many] for theiii/drfw; and [the same number] 
for the Adilyas: thus was she. the thousandth. 

‘They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to direct 
them in performing a solemn act of religion with a thousand [kine 
for a gratuity]. He caused the Vasus to sacrifice with the Agni- 
sh'toma-, and they conquered this world, and gave it [to the priests]: 

* Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

** I have several complete copies of the text, but only a part of the com- 
mentary by SAYANA. 

*** Book vii. Chapter I, Section 5. 

h One of the Calpas , or renovations of the universe , is denominated 
Vardha. 
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lie caused the Rudrus to sacrifice with the Vct'hyu\ and tliey obtain- 
ed the middle region, and gave it away [for a sacrificial fee]: he 
caused the Adilyas to sacrifice with the Alirdlra ; and they acquired 
that [other] world, and gave it [to the priests for a gratuity].’ 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder of the 
section, bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies, at which a 
tliousand cows must be given to the officiating priests. 

To the second part of this Veda* belongs an Aranya, divided, 
like the Sanhitu, into lectuses (prasna), and again subdivided into 
chapters (a;iKt'«'cn), containing texts, or sections, which are number- 
ed , and in which the syllables have .been counted. Here also a 
division by edndas, according to the different subjects , prevails. 
The six first lectures, and their corresponding edndas, relate to reli- 
gious observances. The two next constitute three Vpanishads\ or, 
as they are usually cited, two; one of which is commonly entitled 
the Tuitliriyuca Vpanishad: the other is called the Nurdyana, or, to 
distinguish it from another belonging exclusively to the At' /tarvaivda, 
the great (^Mahd, or Vrlhati) Ndrdyana. They are all admitted in 
collections of theological treatises appendant on the At' harvana ; but 
the last-mentioned is there subdivided into two Upanishads. 

For a further specimen of this Yajurveda, I shall only quote the 
opening of the third and last chapter of the VdrmU, or second Tait- 
tiriyaca Upatiisfiad, with the introductory chapter of the first. ** 

‘BHuiou, the ofl'spring of v.auuna, approached his father, saying, 
“Venerable [father] ! make known to me Brahme." vauuka pro- 
pounded these: namely, food [or body], truth [or life], sight, hear- 
ing, mind [or thought], and speech; and thus proceeded, “That 
whence all beings are produced, that by which they live when born, 
that towards which they tend , and Ihat into which they pass , do 
thou seek, [for] that is Brahrne." 

‘He meditated [in] devout contemplation; and having thought 
profoundly, he recognised food [or body] to be Brahme: for all 
beings are indeed produced from food; when born, they live by 
food; towards food they tend; they pass into food. This he com- 
prehended; [but yet unsatisfied] he again approached his father 
V-ARUNA, saying, “Venerable [father] make known to me Brahme." 
varuna replied, “Seek the knowledge of Brahme by devout medi- * 
tation: Brahme is profound contemplation.” 

* The TVaV/in'ya, like other Vedas, h&» its brtihmana , and frequent quo- 
tations from it occur in the commentary on the prayers, and in other places. 
But I have not yet seen a complete copy of this portion of the Indian sacred 
books. 

** I use several copies of the entire Aranya , with s’axcama's commentary 
on the Taittiriya Vpanishad, and annotations on liis gloss by anaxdajnvana ; 
besides separate copies of tliat, and of the Mahdndrdyiina,' nnd a commentary 
on the Vdruni Vpanishad, entitled Layhu dipied. 
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‘Having deeply raeditated, he discovered breath [or life] to be 
Brahme: for all these beings are indeed produced from breath; 
when born, they live by breath; towards breath they tend ; they 
pass into breath. This he understood: [but] again -he approached 
his father VAHUNA, saying, “Venerable [father] ! make known to me 
Brahme." varuna replied, “Seek him hy profound meditation: 
Brahme is that. ” 

‘lie meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered intellect to 
be Brahme-. for all these beings are indeed produced from intellect : 
when born, they live by intellect ; towards intellect they tend ; and 
they pass into intellect. This he understood: [but] again he came, 
to his father vauvna, saying, “Venerable ]father], make known to 
me Brahme." varuna replied, “Inquire by devout contemplation: 
profound meditation is Brahme." 

‘lie thought deeply; and having thus meditated [with] devout 
contemplation, he knew Ananda [or felicity] to be Brahme-. for all 
these beings are indeed produced from pleasure; when born, they 
live by joy; they tend towards happiness; they pass into felicit}-. 

‘Such is the science which was attained hy niiRluu , taught by 
varuna , and founded on the supreme etherial spirit. He who 
knows this, -rests on the same support, is endowed with [abundant] 
food, and becomes [a blazing fire] which consumes food: great he 
is by progeny, by cattle, and by holy perfections, and great by 
propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chaj>tor of the Vdruni 
Upanishad. I omit the remainder of it. The first TaUliriyaea Upani- 
shad opens with the tollowing prayer. 

‘May MiTRA [who presides over the day], varuna [who governs 
the night], aryaman [or the regent of the .sun and of sight], inura 
who gives strength], VRinA.Si’ATi [who rules the speech and under- 
standing], and VISHNU, whose step is v.ast, grant ns ease. [1] bow 
to Brahme. Salutation unto thee, 0 air! Even thou art Brahme, 
present [to our apprehension]. Thee I will call, “present Brahme:" 
thee I will name, “the. right one.:” thee I u'ill pronounce, “the true 
one,” May that [Brahme, the universal being entitled air], preserve 
me; may that preserve the teacher: ]>ropitious be it.’* 


On other upani.shai>s of the yajukvkda. 

Among the, ‘Sac has- of the Yajurreda, one, entitled Maitrayuni,' 
furnishes an Upanishad which bears the same denominatipn. An 
abridged paraphrase of it, in verso , ** shows it to he a dialogue in 

* I have inserted here, as in other places, between crotchets , such illustra- 
tions from the commentary as appear requisite to render the text intelligible. 

** Hy viDvARAKWA. 1 liave not seen the original. 
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wliicli a sage, named s'acavana, communicates to the king, vrihad- 
rat’ha, theological knowledge derived from another sage, called 

MAITRA. 

A different J>Vic7(« of this Veila, entitled the Cat' ha, or Cat'haca, 
furliishos an Upaiiishail hearing that name, and which is one of those 
most frequently cited by writers on the Viidanla. It is an extract 
from a Hrdhmana, and also occurs in collections of Upanishads , ap- 
pertaining to the ACharvana. 

sw^TASWATARA, .who has given his name to one more 'Sdc'hd of 
the Vajurvi'da, from which an Upanishud is extracted,* is introduced 
in it as teaching theology. This Upanishad, comprised in six chap- 
ters or lectures {ad'hi/di/a) , is found in collections of theological 
tracts appertaining to the Jl'harraivda ■, but. strictly, it appears to 
belong exclusively to the Yajush. 


• Oh the SAMAVKOA. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, according to 
Indian notions, to the Sdmavrda-, if reliance may be placed on the 
inference suggested by the etymology of its name, which indicates, 
according to the derivation ** usually assigned to it, the efficacy of 
this part of the Vedas in removing sin. The prayers belonging to 
it are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended to be 
chanted , and their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this 
mode of uttering them. 

Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this Veda, or of any 
commentary on it, I can only describe it imperfectly, from such frag- 
ments as I have been able to collect. 

A principal, if not the first, part of the Sdmareda is that entitled 
Archicu. It comprises prayers , among which I observe many that 
constantly recur in rituals of Sdmavediya , or Ch'handtiga priests, and 
some of which have been translated in fonner essays.*** They 
are here arranged as appears from two copies of the Archica,'\ in 
six chapters (prapeitaca) subdivided into half chapters, and into 
sections (dasof/); ten in each chapter, and usually containing the 
exact number of ten verses each. The same collection of prayers, 
in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seven- 
teen chapters, under the title of the Grdmayeya gdna. •'That, at 

* In tlie abridgment of it by vinvAKA.VY.c , tliis is tlio description given of 
the ‘SteeliisH’Otara Upanishud. 

** From tlie root shd, convertible into so and *</, and signifying ‘to destroy.’ 
The derivative is expounded as denoting something ‘which destroys sin.' 

*** Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

f One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 Samval. This copy 
exhibits the further title of Ch’handnsi Sanhild. 
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least, is its title in the only copy which I have seen. But rituals, 
directing the same prayers to be chanted, employ the designation of 
Archica gdna, among other terms applicable to various modes of 
rhythmical recitation. 

Another portion of the Sihnavedu, arranged for chanting, bears 
the title of Aramja gdna. Three copies of it,** which seem to agree 
exactly, exhibit the same distribution into three chapters, which are 
subdivided into half chapters and decades or sections, like the. 
Archica above-mentioned.** But I have not yet found a plain 
copy of it, divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 

The additions here alluded to consist in prolonging the sounds 
of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or more syllables, in- 
serting likewise, in many places, other additional syllables, besides 
placing numerical marks for the management of the voice. Some 
of the prayers being subject to variation in tbe mode of chanting 
them, are repeated once or oftener, for the purpose of showing these 
differences, and to most are prefixed the appropriate names of the. 
several passages. 

Under the title at Arshayu Brdhmana, I have found what seems 
to be an index of these two portions of the Sdmaveda : for the names 
of the passages, or sometimes the initial words, are there enumerat- 
ed in the same order in which they occur in the Grdma geya , or 
Archica, followed by the Aranya gdna. This index does not, like 
the explanatory tables of the other I'edas, specify the metre of each 
prayer, the. deity addressed in it, and the occasion on which it should 
he used, but" only the Hishi, or author; and, from the variety of 
names stated in some instances, a conclusion may be drawn, that 
the same texts are ascribable to more than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the. modes of chanting the same 
prayers are various, and bear different appellations. Thus, the 
rituals frequently direct certain texts of this feda to be first recited 
simply, in a low voice according to the usual mode of inaudible utter- 
ance of the Vedas , and then to be similarly chanted in a particular 
manner, under the designation of Archica gdna; showing, however, 
divers variations and exceptions from that mode, under the distinct 
appellation of Ann'ucla gdna.*** So, likewise, or nearly the same 
passages., which are contained in the Archica and Grdmageya, are 
arranged in a different order, with further variations as to the mode 
of chanting them, in another collection named the I' ha gdna. 

From the comparison and examination of these parts of the Sdma- 

* The most ancient of those in my possession is dated nearly tliree cen- 
turies ago, in 1587 Samvat. 

** This Aranya comprises nearly three hundred verses (silman), or exactly 
290. The Archica contains twice as many, or nearly 800. 

*** The ritual , which is the chief authority for this remark , is one by si- 
VA.SACHAKVA, entitled Yajnyalantra Sud'hdnid'hi. 
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iv/t/a, in which, so tar as the collation of them has hccn carried, the 
texts appear to be the same, only arranged in a different order, and 
marked for a different mode of recitation , lam led to think , that 
other collections, under similar names,* may not differ more widely 
from the Archwa and Ara/iya above-mentioned : and that these may 
possibly constitute the whole of that part of the Samaveda, which 
corresponds to the Sanhilds pf other V'eilus. 

Under the denomination of Brahmatm, which is appropriated to 
the second part or supplement of the Veda, various works have been 
received by different schools of the Samaveda. Four appear to be 
o.xtant; three of which have been seen by me, either complete or 
in part. One is denominated ShaiMtixa- probably from its contain- 
ing twenty-six chapters. Another is called Adbhuta, or, at greater 
length , Adbhula Brdhmaua. The only portion , which I have yet 
seen, of either, has the appearance of a fragment, and breaks off 
at the close of the fifth chapter: both names are there introduced, 
owing, as it should seem, to some error; and I shall not attempt to 
determine which of them it really belongs to. A third Brdhmaua 
of this Veda is termed Panchavinsa so named, probably, from the 
number of twenty -five chapters comprised in it: and 1 conjecture 
this to be the same with one in my possession not designated by 
any particular title, but containing that precise number of chapters. 

The best known among the Brdhmanus of the Sdmaveda, is that 
entitled Tdndya. It was expounded by s.AVAX.AC'iiA’RyA ; but a frag- 
ment of the text with his commentary, including the whole of the 
second liook {panjicd) , from the sixth to the tenth lecture , is all 
that 1 have been yet able to procure. This fragment relates to the 
religious ceremony named Agnish'tdma. I do not find in it, nor in 
other portions of the Sdmaveda before described, any passage, wbich 
can be conveniently translated as a specimen of the style of this 
Veda. 

Leaving, then, the Mantras and Brdhmanas of the Sdmaveda, I 
proceed to notice its principal Upunishad, which is one of the Jong- 
e.st and most abstruse compositions bearing that title. 

Tlie Ch'hdndugya Upunishad contains eight chapters {prapd'lacas), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the Brdhmanu, in which 
they .are numbered from three to ten.** The first and second, not 
being included in tha Upunishad, probably relate to religious ceremo- 

* .Sir ROBEBT Chambers’s copy of the Sdaimeda comprised four portions, 
entitled Gdna, the distinct names of which, according to the list received 
from him, are Vigdna Arnd , Vegana, Ugdna, and Vhya gana. The first of 
these, I suspect to be the Arangn, written in that list, Arnd’. the last seems 
to be tlie same with that which is in my copy denominated Vha gdna. 

** I have several copies of the text, with the gloss of sancara , and annota- 
tions on it by axanuajsya.nagiri ; besides the notes of vtasatirt'ha on a 
eouimentary by anandatirt’ha. 
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nies. The chapters are unequally subdivided into paragraphs or 
sections; amounting, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. 

A great part of the Ch'hdndi'igyn* is in a didactic form: includ- 
ing however, like most of the other Vpanishttds , several dialogues. 
The beginning of one, between sanatcuma'ra and na'reda, which 
occupies the whole of the seventh chapter,** has already been 
quoted. The preceding chapter consists of two dialogues between 
s'wiTAChVru, grandson of ARiiNbt, and his own father, udda'i.aca, the 
osn of ARiiNA. These had been prepared in the fifth chapter, where 
euAVAHANA, SOU of jiVALA, convicts .swttTACKTU of igiiorancc in 
theology; and where, that conversation is followed by several other 
dialogues, intermixed with successive references for instruction. 
The fourth chapter opens with a story respecting janasruti, grand- 
son of putra; and, in this and the fifth chapter, dialogues, between 
human beings, are interspersed with others, in which the interlocu- 
tors are either divine or imaginary persons. The eighth or last 
chapter contains a di.squisition on the soul, in a conference between 
praja'pati and inura. 

I shall here quote, from this Vpanishud, a single dialogue belong- 
ing to the. fifth chapter. 

‘PRACIUNASALA, Son of UPAMANYU, SATYAYAJNYA, i.SStle of Plt- 
EUSHA, INURADYUMNA offspring of BHALEAvi, JANA descendant of 
sarc.ara'csuya , and vuuila sprung from aswataraswa, being all 
persons deeply conversant with holy writ , and possessed of great 
dwellings, meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, “What 
is our soul? and who is Brahmc?" 

‘These venerable persons reflected, “udua'laoa, the son of 
aruna, is well acquainted with the universal soul : let us immediate- 
ly go to him.” They went: but he reflected, “These great and 
very learned persons will ask me ; and I shall not [be able] to com- 
municate the whole [which they inquire]; I will at once indicate to 
them another [instructor].” Ho thus addressed them, “as'wapati, 
the son of cficAVA, is well acquainted with the universal soul; let 
us now go to him.” 

“They all went; and, on their arrival, [the king] caused due 
honours to bo shown to them respectively: and, next morning, 
civilly dismissed them ; [but, observing that they staid, and did not 
accept his presents,] he thus spoke: “In my dominions, there is no 
robber; nor miser; no drunkard; nor any one neglectful ofa consecra- 
ted hearth; none ignorant; and no adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence 
[can you havebeen aggrieved]?” [As they did not state a complaint, he 

* Its antlior, indicated by vyasati'rt'ha, is yAVAOuivA. 

** That is, tlie seventh of tlie extract whicii constitutes tliis Upanixhad\ 
but tbe ninth, according to the mode of numbering the chapters in the booh, 
whence it is taken. 
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thus proceeded:] “1 must be asked, t) venerable men! [for what 
you desire].” [Finding, that they made no request, he went 
on:] “As much as I shall bestow on each officiating prie.st, so much 
will I also eive to you. Stay then, most reverend men.” They 
answered : “It is indeed requisite to inform a person of the puiqiose 
of n visit. Thou well knowcst the universal soul; communicate 
that knowledge unto ns.” lie replied; “To-morrow I will declare 
it to you.” Perceiving iiis drift, thej-, ne.\t day, attended him, bear- 
ing [like pupils] logs of firewood. Without bowing to them, he thus 
spoke : — 

“Whom dost thou worship .as the soul, 0 son of itpamanvu?” 
“He.aven,” .answered be, “O vener.ablc king!” “Splendid is that 
[portion of the] univers.al self, whicli thou dost worship as the soul : 
therefore, in thy family, is seen [the juice of the acid .asclepias] 
drawn, e.'cpressed, .and prep.ared, [for religious rites]; thou dost con- 
sume food [as a blazing fire] ; and thou dost view a [son or other] 
beloved object. Whoever worships this for the universal soul, 
simil.auJy enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, and finds 
religious occup.ations in his family. But this is [only] the head of 
the soul. Thy he.ad had been lost,” added the king, “hadst thou 
not come to me.” 

‘lie now turned to satyavajxva, the .son of pt:LUSHA, saying, 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of pra'ciuna- 
Yi’xSA?” “The sun,” answered he, “O venerable king !” “V.ariPd is 
that [portion of the] univers.al self, which thou dost worship as the 
soul; and, therefore, in thy family, many various forms are seen ; 
a car yoked with marcs, and treasure, together with female slaves, 
surround thee; thou dost consume food, and contemplate a pleasing 
object. Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, has the same 
enjoyments, .and finds religious occup.ations in his family. But 
this is only the eye of soul. Thou hadst been blind,” said the king, 
“hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He next addressed indradycmxa, the son of niiALLAVi: “Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of vvAfmuAPAD.” “Air,” 
replied he, “O venerable king!” “Difl’used is that portion of the 
universal self, which thou dost wor.ship as the soul ; numerous offer- 
ings reach thee; many tracts of cars follow thee: thou dost con- 
sume food: thou view-est a favourite object. Whoever worships 
this, for the universal soul, enjoys food and contemplates a beloved 
object : and has religious occupations in his f.amily. But this is only 
the. breath of soul. Thy breath had expired,” said the king, “hadst 
thou not come to me.” 

‘He next interrogated jaxa , the son of sarcaraY'Siiya : “Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O son of sarcar.acshya? ” “The 
ctherial element,-” said he, “O venerable king!” “Abundant is 
that univers.al self, whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, there- 
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foro, thou likewise dost iibomid witli progeny and wealth. Thou 
dost consume food; thou viowcst a favourite object. Whoever 
worships this, for the universal soul, consumes food, and see.s a 
Ijeloved object; and lias religious occupations in his family. But 
this is only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk had cornipted,” said the 
king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He afterwards inquired of vuuii.A, the son of asw.atar.a.swa : 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of vyaoiiua- 
PAD?” “Water,” said he, “O venerable king!” “Rich is that uni- 
versal self, whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, therefore, 
art thou opulent and thriving. Thou dost consume food; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 
soul, partakes of similar enjoyments, contemplates as dear an ob- 
ject, and has religious occupations in his family. But this is only 
the abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder had burst,” said the king, 
“hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘Lastly, he interrogated udd.ai.aca, the son of ahuna. “iVhoni 
dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of ootama?” “'I’lie 
earth,” said he, “O venerable king!” “Constant is that universal 
self, whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, therefore, thou re- 
mainest steady, with oft'spring and with cattle. Thou dost consume 
food; thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for 
the universal soul, shares like enjoyment, and views as beloved an 
object, and has religious occupations in his family. But this forms 
only the feet of the soul. Thy feet had been lame,” said the king, 
“hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He thus addressed them [collectively]; “You consider this uni- 
versal soul, as it wore an individual being; and you partake of 
distinct enjoyment. But he, who worships, as the universal soul, 
that which is known by its [raanifested| portions, and is inferred 
[from consciousness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, 
in all souls ; his head is splendid , like that of this universal 
soul ; his eye is similarly varied ; his breath is equally diflused ; 
his trunk is no less abundant; his abdomen is alike full; and his 
feet arc the earth; his breast is the altar; his hair is the sacred 
grass; his heart, the household fire; his mind, the consecrated 
flame; and his mouth, the oblation. 

“The food, which fir.st reaches him, should be solemnly oflered; 
and the first oblation, which he make.s, he should present with these 
words; “Be this oblation to breath efficacious.” Thus breath is 
satisfied; and, in that, the eye is satiate; .and, in the eye, the sun 
is content; and, in the sun, the sky is gratified; and, in the sky, 
heaven and the sun, and whatever is dependant, become replete; 
and after that, he himself [who eats] is fully gratified with offspring 
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and cattle ; with vigour proceeding from food , and splendour aris- 
ing from,holy ohsorvauces.* 

“But whoever makes an ohlatlon to fire, being unacquainted with 
the universal soul, acts in the same manner, as one who throws live 
coals into ashes: while he, who presents an oblation , possessing 
that knowledge, has made an oftering in all worlds, in all beings, 
in all souls. As the tip of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, 
readily kindles; so are all the faults ofthat man consumed. lie, 
who knows this, has only presented an oblation to the universal soul, 
even though he knowingly give the residue, to a ChdnUnln. For, 
on this point, a te.Nt is | preserved]: “As, in this world, hungry in- 
fants press round their mother; so do all beings await the holy 
oblation: they await the holy oblation.” 

Another Vpanishad of the Sdmaveda belongs to the 'Snc'hfi of the 
Talnvticctras. It is called, the " Cenrshitii or Upiinis/tad, 

from the word, or words, with which it opens: and, as appears from 
sanc.ara’s commentary,** this treatise is the ninth chapter {ad' hydya) 
of the work, from which it is extracted. It is comprised in four 
sections {c'handa). The form is that of a dialogue between instruc- 
tors and their jmpils. The subject is, as in other Upunishuds, a 
disquisition on abstruse and mystical theology. I shall not make 
any extract from it, but proceed to describe the fourth and last 
fVda. 


On (he AT'HAKVA-VEDA. 

The Sanhild , or collection of prayers and invocations, belonging 
to the Alhurvana, is comprised in twenty books {rdni/a), subdivided 
into sections {amivdca) hymns {suc(a ) , and verses {rich). Another 
mode of division by chapters {prnpd’iac(i) is also indicated. The, 
number of verses is stated at 6015; the sections exceed a hundred; 
and the hymns amount to more than seven hundred and sixty. The 
number of chapters is forty nearly. 

A passage from this Veda was quoted by Sir w. jones in his 
essay on the literature of the Hindus:*** and a version of it was 
given, as a specimen of the language and style of the Al'hurrana. 
Tliat passage comprises the w hole of the forty- third hymn of the 

* Several similar paragraphs, resiieetiug four other oblations, so jiresented 
to other inspirations of air, are here omitted for the sake of brevity. The 
taking of a mouthful, by an orthodox Hindu theologian, is considered as an 
efticaeious oblation : and denominated Prdndgnihdtra. 

** I have s'axcaiia's gloss, with the illustrations of his annotator, and the 
ample commentary of CKisHXANWUA: besides a separate gloss, with annota- 
tions, on the similar Vpanishad belonging to the AC hnrvavetia 
-Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 347. 
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ninetoentli book.* In the beginning of the same book, I find 
a hymn (numbered as the sixth) which is almost word for word the 
same with that, which has been before Cited from the thirty-first 
chapter of the white Vajitsh.** Some of the verses are indeed trans- 
posed, and hero and there a word differs : for example, it opens by 
' describing the primeval man (piirusha) with a thousand arms, instead 
of a thousand heads. The purport is, nevertheless, the same ; and 
it is needless, therefore, to insert a version of .it in this place. 

The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important passage. 
It names the twenty-eight asterisms in their order, beginning with 
Critikd: and seems to refer the solstice to the end of Aktis/ui, or 
beginning of Maght'i. I call it an important passage; first, because 
it shows, that the introduction of the twenty-eighth asterism is as 
ancient as the AC harmi-veda ; and , secondly , because it authorises 
a presumption, that the whele of that Veda,, like this particular 
hymn, may have been composed when the solstice was reckoned in 
tlie middle, or at the end, of Aslcsha,*** and the origin of the Zodiac 
was placed at the beginning of Cnllicd. On the obvious conclusion, 
respecting the age of the Veda, I shall enlarge, in another place. 

An incantation, which appears to be the same that is mentioned 
by Sir w. JONES, t occurs in the fourth section of the nineteenth 
book. It is indeed a tremendous incantation ; especially three sftclas, 
or hymns, which are numbered 28, 29, and 30. A single line will 
be a sufficient specimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there 
is much sameness. 

‘Destroy, O sacred grass, tt toy foes; exterminate my enemies; 
annihilate all those, who hate me, O precious gem !’ 

The Alharva-veda, as is well known, contains many forms of im- 
precation for the destruction of cneraie.s. Hut it must not be in- 
ferred, that such is the chief subject of that Veda-, since it also con- 
tains a great number of prayers for safety and for the averting of 
calamities : and, like the other Vedas, numerous hymns to the gods, 
with prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, ex- 
cepting such as are named Yajmja. 

The Gopal'ha Brdhmaiia appears to belong to the second part of 

* Sir w. joNss cites it, as from the first book ; I suspect, that , in Colonel 
roLiKa’s copy, the nineteenth hook might stand first in tlie volume. It does 
so, in Ueneral uautine’s transcript, though the colophon he correct. I have 
another, and very complete, copy of this Veda. Ceneral maktine’s, which 
I also possess, is defective; containing only the ten first and the two last 
hooks. An ancient fragment, also in my possession, does not extend heyond 
the sixth. 

** Asiatic Uesearches, vol. vii. p. 251. 

*** The middle of Asteshd, if the divisions be twenty-seven, and its end, 
when they are twenty-eight equal portions, give the same place for the colnre. 

t Asiatic Kesearches, vol. i. p. Sid. 

■ft Darbha, Poa Cynosnroidcs. 
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this Veda. Not having seen a commentary , nor an iiule.x, of this 
work , I can only speak of it from a copy in my possession : this 
contains five- chapters (prapdtaca) , with the date of the transcript* 
and name of the transcriber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in 
the colophon at the close of a volume. 

The first chapter of this Gopal'ha Bruhmana traces the origin of 
the universe from Brahme-, and it appears from the fourth section 
of this chapter, that at’hauvan is considered as a Prajupati appoin- 
ted by Brahme to create and protect subordinate beings. 

Ill the fifth chapter, several remarkable p.assages, identifying the 
primeval person (ptirusha) with the year (samralsara), convey marked 
allusions to the calendar. In one place (the fifth section), besides 
stating the year to contain twelve or thirteen lunar months , the 
subdivision of that period is pursued to 360 days; and, thence, to 
10,800 muhurlas, or hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the ACharva-veda, 
consisting of the theological treatises, entitled Upanishads, which 
arc appendant on it. They are computed at fifty -two: but this 
number is completed by reckoning, as distinct Upanishads , different 
parts of a single tract. Four such treatises, comprising eight Upa- 
nishads, together with six of those before described as appertaining 
to other Vedas, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the Ve- 
danta.** Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

It may be here proper to explain what is meant by Upanishad. 
In dictionaries, this term is made equivalent to Rchesya, which sig- 
nifies mystery. This last term is, in fact, frequently employed by 
MENU, and other ancient authors, where, the commentators under- 
stand Upanishads to be meant. But neither the etymology, nor the 
acceptation, of the word, which is now to be explained, has any 
direct connexion with the idea of secrecy, concealment, or mystery. 
Its proper meaning, according Io.sancaua, .sa’vana, and all the 
commentators, is divine science, or the knowledge, of i:oD : and, 
according to the same authorities, it is equally applicable to theology 
itself, and to a book in which this science is taught. Its derivation 
is from the verb sad (shad-iri), to destroy, to move, or to weary, pre- 
ceded by the prepositions upa near, and m’ continually, or nis cer- 
tainly. The sense, properly dcduciblc from this etymology, accord- 
ing to the different explanations given by commentators, invariably 
points to the knowledge of the divine perfections, and to the con- 
sequent attainment of beatitude through exemption from passions.*** 

* It is dated at Mai’hurd, in the year (Snmvat) 1732. 

** The Cena and Ch’hunddyya from the Samaveda; tlie V rlliad drani/aca and 
Istmisya from the white I'njush, and the Tuitliriyaca from the black Un’iish ; 
i\\e Aitareya from the Hiyvedif, and the Cnt’/in , Prosna, Mundaca. and Mdn- 
ducyn from the Al'/iarvaria. To these should be added, the Kr hin/ia Uipaniya 

***3.t.vcAKA, and AXANuIhiAMA Oil tlio VrViad dronyuca ! as also the com- 
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The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded on the 
Upanishmls.* Those, which have been before described, have 
been shown to be extracts from the Veda. The rest are also con- 
sidered as appertaining to the Indian scripture : it does not, how- 
ever, clearly appear, whether they are detached essays, orhavebeen 
extracted from a Brdhmaiia of the AC harva-veda. I have not found 
any of them in the Sanhitd of the ACharvana , nor in the Gtipal'/ia 
Brahman a. 

In the best copies of the fifty-two Upanishads** the first fifteen 
are stated to have been taken from the Saunaciyas , whose "Bac'hu 
seems to bo the principal one of the AC harva-veda. The remaining 
thirty -seven appertain to various tide' has, mostly to that of the 
Paippalddis: but some of them, as will be shown, are borrowed from 
other Vedas. 

The Mundacu, divided into six sections unequally distributed in 
two parts, is the first Upanishad of the ACharraha-, and is also one 
of the most important, for the doctrines which is contains. It has 
been fully illustrated by san'CAha , whose gloss is assisted by the. 
annotations of a'xandajnva'na. The opening of this Upanishad, 
comprising the whole of the first section, is here subjoined. 

‘brahma’ was first of the gods, framer of the universe, guardian 
of the world. He taught the knowledge of god, which is the foun- 
dation of all science, to his eldest sou AT’iiARV.t.' That holy science, 
which BRAHMA revealed to at’hauvan,*** was communicated by him 
to axgir, who transmitted it to satvavaha, the descendant of bha- 
radwa'ja; and this son of bharadwa'ja imparted the traditional 
'science to anoiras. 

‘ SAUNACA, or the son of sunaca, a mighty householder, address- 
ing anoiras with due respect, asked, “What is it, O venerable 
sage, through which, when known, this universe is understood?” 

“'Fo him the holy personage thus replied; “Two sorts of science 
must be distinguished; as they, who know god, declare; the supremo 
science, and another. ’ This other is tha Rlgveda, the Yajurveda, the 

meiitarics on other Upanishads •. especially s'ascaha on the CdVhaca. Other 
authors concur in assigning the same acceptation and etymology, to the word : 
they vary, only, in the mode of reconciling the derivation with the sense. 

* It is expressly so affirmed in the Ueddnta sdra, v. 3. 

** 1 possess an excellent copy, which corresponds with one transcribed for 
Mr. BLAQUiERE, from a similar collection of Upanishads belonging to the late 
•Sir w. JOSES. In two other copies , which I also obtained at Benares , the 
arrangement differs, and several Upanishads are inserted, the genuineness 
of which is question.ahle ; while others are admitted, which belong exclusively 
to the yajurveda. 

***.'!ancaka remarks, that at’harva, orAT'HAuvAN, may have begp the first 
creature, in one of the many modes of creation, which have been practised 
by naAUMA. 
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Sfiindredti , the Al'harvaveda]* the rules of iicceiitmition, tlie rites 
of religion, grammar, the glossary and explanation of obscure terms, 
]>rosody, and astronomy : also the und Purtititf, and logic, 
with the rules of interpretation, and the system of moral duties. 

‘‘But the supreme science is that, by which this unperishablc 
[nature] is apprehended; invisible [or imperceptible, as is that na- 
ture]: not to be seized; not to be deduced; devoid of colour; des- 
titute of eyes and ears; without hands or feet, yet ever variously 
pervading all: minute, unalterable; and contemplated by the wise 
for the source of beings. 

“As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread]; as plants 
sprout on the earth; as hairs grow on a living person: so is this 
universe, here, produced from the unpcrishable mature. By con- 
templation, the vast one germinates; from him food [or body] is pro- 
duced; and thence, successively, breath, mind, real [elements], 
worlds, and immortality arising from [good] deeds. The omniscient 
is profound contemplation, consisting in the knowicge of him, wlio 
knows all: and, from that, the [manifested] vast one, as well as 
names, forms, and food, proceed: and this is truth.” 

The Prahm, which is the second Upnnishad, ,and equally import- 
ant with the first, consists, like it, of six sections; and has been si- 
milarlyintcrpretedbyS\\NC.\K.vandnAL.\CRisuNA.** In thjs dialogue, 
siH'sisA, the son of bh.vuadw.vja, satyac.ama, descended from s’lvi, 
SAUUY.vYANr, a remote, descendant of the Sun, but belonging to the 
family of gauga, causai.va, surnamed a'.swala'yana , or son of 
A.SIVAI.A, VAiDAKBHi of the racc ofniiKiGU, together with cauand’iu 
surnamed ca'tyayana, or descendant of catya, arc introduced as 
seeking the knowledge of theology, and applying to pipuai.-U.-a 
for instruction. They successively interrogate him concerning the 
origin of creatures, the nature of the gods, the union of life with 
body, and the connexion of thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding Vpanishads (from the 3d to the llth) arc of 
inferior importance, and have been left unexplained by the writers 
on the Vedanta, because they do not directly relate to the 'Sdriraca, 
or theological doctrine re.specting the soul.*** They are enumerated 
in the margin, t 

The follows, and consists of four parts, each constituting 

a distinct Upanishad. Tliis abstruse treatise-, comprising the most 

* Meaning the prayers contained in the four Vedas, disjoined from theo- 
logy. 

** 1 have several copies of the text, besides commentaries on both Vpa- 
nish^ds. 

*** This reason is assigned hy the annotator on .sancaba’s gloss, at the be- 
ginning of his notes on the Mmdaca Upamshui. 

-f- 3d Beahme-eidyd. 4th Cshuetcd. 5fc'i Chulird. lUh and 7th Ai'harva- 
siras. 6th Garbha. dth Mahd. lOth Brahma. l\ih Pi uhdgnUidlra. 
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ua'terlal doctiiues of the Veddnla, has been elucidated by the la- 
bours of (jAUDAPAUA, and sancaka. oauuai-ada’s commentary is 
assisted by the notes of a'nandaoiui. 

Among the miscellaneous Vpanishads, the first thirteen (from the 
16th to the 28th) have been left uncommented by the principal ex- 
pounders of the Veddnla, for a reason before-mentioned. The names 
of these Upanishads will be found in the subjoined note. * 

Tlie following si.v from (from the 29th to the 34th,) constitute the 
Nrhinha Tdpaniya\ five of them compose the Pitrva Tdpaniya , or 
first part of the Vpanishud so called; and the last, and most import- 
ant. is entitled UUara Tdpaniya. It has been expounded by gaud'- 
Ai’ADA , as the first part (if not the whole Upanishad) has been by 
SANCAHA.** Tlic object of this treatise appears to be the identifying 
of NRisiN'iiA with all the gods: but, so far as I comprehend its mean- 
ing (for I have not sufficiently examined it to pronounce confi- 
dently on this point,) the fabulous incarnation of vishnu, in the shape 
of a vast lion, does not seem to be at all intended; and the name 
of NUisiNiiA is applied to the divinity, with a superlative import, 
but with no apparent allusion to that fable. 

The two next Upanishads constitute the first and second parts of 
tlie Cd't'haca, or Vylii, or Ca't'havuV.i (for the name varies in different 
copies). It belongs properly to the Yajurveda, as before mentioned; 
but it is usually cited from the Af harvatur, and has been commented, 
as appertaining to this Veda, by .saxcaua, and by ba'eacrish.va. *** 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled Valli-, but constituting 
two chapters (juFhydya), denominated Purva-valli and Utlara-valli. 
The dialogue is supported by Mrityu, or death, and the prince na- 
CHiCfiTAS, whom his father, vajasuavasa, consigned tovAMA, being 
provoked by the boy’s importunately asking him, (through zeal, 
however, for the success of a sacrifice performed to.ensuro universal 
conquest,) “to whom wilt thou give meV” yam.a receives na- 
Citic^TAS with honour, and instructs him in theology, by which beati- 
tude and exemption from worldly sufferings may be attained, through 
a knowledge of the true nature of the soul, and its identity with 

* IStli Nila-rudra. 17th Ndda-vbidu. 18th Brahme-vindu. 19th Amrita- 
vindu, 20th D’ hydna-vindu. 21st Tejd-vindu. 22d Viigasicshd. 23(1 ydga- 
tatwa. 24th Sannydsa. 25th Arudiya or Aruniyoga, 26th CauV ItasrtUi. 27th 
Pihda. 28th Jltmd, 

** 1 have several copies of the text , and of g.\ui)’ai’.(i).i’s commentary ; 
with a single transcript of -ancaha'b gloss on the five first of the treatises 
entitled Tdpaniya. 

*** The commentary of s".ancara is, as usual, concise and perspicuous : and 
that of HAi.AcRisuNA , copious but clear. Besides their commentaries , and 
several copies of the text, together with a paraphrase by vidyararva, I 
have found this Upanishad forming a chapter in a Brdhmana, which is marked 
as belonging to the Sdmavedu, and -which I conjecture to be the Panrhasirsn 
Brdhmana of that Veda. 
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the supreme Being. The iloctriue is similar to that of other principal 
Vjj(Oiis/iads. 

'I’ho VcncshiUi, or Cam Upumahud , is the thirty-seventh of the AC- 
hurvana, and agrees, almost word for word, with a treatise bearing 
the same title, and belonging to a 'Stw'hd of the Sdmuvcda. sancaka 
has, however, written separate commentaries on both, for the sake 
of exhibiting their difl'crent interpretations.* Both commentaries 
have, as usual, been annotated. 

A short Vpunishad, entitled Ndrdyann, is followed by two ofliers 
(39th and 40th), which form the first and second parts of the CrVtun 
Ndrdyuna. This corresponds, as before mentioned, with an Upaiii- 
shtid, bearing the same title, and terminating the Araiiya of the Tail- 
tiriya Yajurveda. 

On the three subsequent Vpanishads I shall offer no remarks; 
they have not been commented among such as relate to the VeddnUf, 
and I have not ascertained whence they are extracted. ** 

Under the name of Anandavalti aud BhrUjuvalli , two Upanishuds 
follow (44th and 45th), which have been already noticed as extracts 
from the Aramja of the black Yajush; distinguished by the titles of 
Tailliriya and Vdritni. 

The remaining seven Upunis/dids*** are unexplained by commen- 
tators on the Veddmta. They are, indeed, sufficiently easy, not to 
require a laboured interpretation : but there is room to regret the 
want of an ancient commentary, which might assist in determining 
whether these Upimishads be genuine. The reason of this remark 
will be subsequently explained. 

Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuineness of the other 
works, which have been here described, I think it nevertheless pro 
per to state some of the reasons, on which my belief of their au- 
thenticity is founded. It appears necessary to do so, since a late 
author has abruptly pronounced the Vedas to be forgeries, f 

It has been already mentioned, that the practice of reading the 
principal Vedas in superstitious modes, tends to preserve the genuine 
text. Copies, prep.ared for such modes of recital, are spread in 
various parts of India, especially Benares, Jeyenagar, and the banks 
of the Gdddvcri. Interpolations and forgeries have become imprac- 
ticable since this n.sagc has been introduced: and the Bigveda, and 
both the Yajiis/tcs, belonging to the several 'Sdc'hds, in which that 
custom has been adopted, have been, therefore, long^afe from 
alteration. 

* Here, as in other instances, I speak from copies in my possession. 

I’heir titles are, 41st S/irv'dpaynshaJsdra, 42d Uansa, And -f.'id Para- 
ma hnnsa. 

40th Gurada, 47th Cdtaym-rudra, 48th and 49th iidma Idputnya, first 
and second parts. 50th Caiualgn. 5 1 at Jdhata. 52d Asrama. 

f Mr. I'lNKEBTON, in his Modern Geography, Vol. II. 
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The explanatury table of contents, belonging to the several 
Vedas, also tends to ensure the purity of the text; since the sub- 
ject and length of oacli passage arc therein specified. The index, 
again, is itself secured from alteration by more than one exposition 
of its meaning, in the form of a j)erpctual commentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in India, 
that no book is altogether safe from changes and interpolations 
until it have been commented ; but when once a gloss h.as been 
published, no fabrication could afterwards succeed; because tluv 
perpetual commentary notices every passage, and, in general, ex- 
plains every word. 

Commentaries on the Vtklas themselves e.xist, which testify the 
authenticity of the text. Some are stated to have been composed 
in early times: I shall not, however, rely on any’ hut those to which 
I can with certainty’ refer. I have fragments of uvata’s gloss; the 
greatest part of .s.tvANA’.s on several Vedas-, and a complete one by 
MAiiin’iiAuA on a single Veda. 1 also possess nearly the whole of 
sancaua’s commentary on the Cpanishuds : and a part of OAUDAr.v- 
da’s; with others, by different authors of less note. 

The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured by a 
crowd of annotators, whose works expound every passage in the 
original gloss; and whose annotations are again interpreted by 
others. This observation is particularly applicable to the most im- 
portant parts of the Vedas, which, as is natural, are the most stu- 
diously’ and elaborately’ explained. 

The Niruela, with its copious commentaries on the. obsolete words 
and passages of scripture, further authenticates the accuracy of the 
text, as there explained. The references and quotations, in those 
works, agree with the text of the Vedas, as w’c now' find it. 

The grammar of the Sanscrit language contains rules applicable 
to the anomalies of the ancient dialect. The many and voluminous 
commentaries on that, and on other parts of the grammar, abound in 
examples cited from the Vedas: and here, also, the present text 
is consonant to those ancient quotations. 

Philosophical works, especially the numerous commentaries on 
the aphorisms of the Mimnnsd and Vedanta, illustrate and support 
every position advanced in them, by ample quotations from the Ve- 
das. The«objcct of the Mimdnsd is to establish the cogency of pre- 
cepts contained in scripture, and to furnish maxims for its interpre- 
tation; and, for the same purpose, rules of reasoning, from which 
a system of logic is deducible. The object of the Vedanta is to 
illustrate the system of mystical theology taught by the supposed 
revelation, and to show its application to the enthusiastic pursuit of 
unimpassioned perfection and my'stical intercourse with the divinity. 
Both are closely’ connected with the Vedas: and here, likewise, the 
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authenticity of the text is suj)poiTeJ hy ancient references niul ci- 
tations. 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, hy ancient authors,* on reli- 
gious ceremonies, contain, in every line, references to passages of 
the Vedas. Commentaries on these aphorisms cite the passages at 
greater length. Separate treatises also interpret the prayers used 
at divers ceremonies. RituaLs. some ancient, others modern, contain 
a full detail of tlie ceremonial, with all the prayers which are to lie 
recited at tlie various religious rites for which they are formed. 
Such rituals are extant, not only for ceremonies which are constantly 
ohserved, hut for others which arc rarely practised; and even for 
such as have been long since disused. In all , the passages taken 
from the Vedas agree with the text of the general compilation. 

The Indian legislators, with their commentators, and the copious 
digests and compilations from their works, frerjuently refer to the 
Vedas -, especially on those points of the law which concern religion. 
Here also the references are consistent with the present text of the 
Indian scripture. 

Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas illustrations of 
moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ passages at full length, 
in support of ethical precepts.** These ((notations are found to 
agree with the received text of the sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch of liter- 
ature studied hy orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so f.ar as it rebates 
to the calendar, has frequent occasion for reference to the Vedas. 
Medical writers sometimes cite them; and oven annotators on pro- 
fane poets occasion.ally refer to this authority, in explaining passa- 
ges which contain allusions to the sacred text. 

Even the writings of the herotical sects exhibit quotations from 
the Vedas. I have met with such in the books of the Juinas, unattend- , 
ed hy any indication of their doubting the genuineness of the ori- 
ginal , though they do not receive its doctrines, nor acknowledge 
its cogency. *** 

In all these branches of Indian literature, while perusing or con- 

* Tlie.Safta* of aswacavaxa, sanc’hvayana, dacdu'ii.Ivaxa, catvayaxa, i.a- 

TAVAXA, a(lBIIII.A, ACASTAMBA itc. 

These, appertaiiiing>to various of the Vedas, constitute Wie ealpa, 

nr system of religious observances. I have here ennmerated a few only. 

The list might be much enlarged, from my own collection ; and still more so, 
from i|Uotations by various compilers : for the original works, and their com- 
mentaries, as well as compilations from them, are very numerous. 

** A work entitled A'lVi maiijari is an instance of this mode of treating moral 
snhjects. 

*•’ The ’Sulapai' /in /ird/unana, especially the 11th hook, or Vri/inil rirani/nca, 

, is repeatedly cited, with exact references to the numbers of the chapters and 
sections, in a fragment of a treatise by a Jaina author, the communication 
of which I owe to Air. scekf:, among other fragments collected by the late 
Cspt. HOAiiK, and purchased at the sale of that gentleman’s library. 
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suiting the works of vnrious autliors, I have found perpetual refer- 
ences to the, Vedas, and have frequently verified the quotations. 
On this ground I defend the authentic text of the Indian scripture, 
ns it is now extant : and although the passages which I have so veri- 
fied are few, crttnpared with the great volume of the Vedas, yet I 
have sufficient grounds to .argue, that no skill in the nefarious arts 
of forgery and falsification, could be equal to the arduous ta.sk of 
fabricating largo works, to .agree with the very numerous citations, 
pervading thousands of volumes, composed on diverse subjects, in 
every branch of literature, and dispersed through the various nations 
of Hindus, inhabiting Ifiiidiislan and the Dekhin. 

If any part of wh.at is now received as the Veda, cannot stand 
the test of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as at least doubt- 
ful, if not certainly spurious. Even such parts as cannot bo fully 
confirmed by a strict scrutiny, must be cither received with caution, 
or be set aside as questionable. I sh.all point out parts of the fourth 
Veda, which I consider to be in this predicament. But, with the 
exceptions now indicated, the various portions of the Vedas, which 
have been examined , are as yet free from such smspicion ; and, 
until they are impeached by more than vague assertion, have every 
title to be admitted as genuine copies of books, which (however 
little deserving of it) h.avc been long held in reverence, by the 
Hindus. 

I am apprized that this opinion will find opponents, who arc in- 
clined to dispute the whole of Indian liter.ature, .and to consider it 
all as consisting of forgeries . fabricated within a few years, or, at 
best, in the, last few ages. This appears to be grounded on asser- 
tions and conjectures , which were inconsider.ately h.azarded , and 
which have been e.agerly received, and extravagantly strained. 

In ihe first place, it should be observed, that a work must not he 
hastily condemned'.as a forgery, because, on examination, it appears 
not to have been really written by the person , whose name is usu- 
ally coupled with quotations from it. For if the very work itself 
show that it does not purport to be written by that person, the safe 
conclusion is, th.at it was never meant to be ascribed to him. Thus 
the two principal codes of Hindu law are usually cited as me.nu’s 
and YA'jNYAWAECyA’s: hut in the, codes thcmselve.s, those .are dia- 
logists, not authors; and the best commentators expressly decl.are 
that these institutes were written by other persons than menu .and 
ya'jnyawalcya. * Tile Sitrya SidiThdatu is not pretended to have 
been written by meya : but he is introduced as receiving instruction 
from a partial incarnation of the Sun; and their conversation con- 

* viJNv/sATOGi, also nameil vijnya'nks'waka, who commented the institutes 
which bear the name of v,(jnvawai,cva , states tlie text to be an abriilg- 
inent by a difl'erent author. 
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Btitutes a dialogue, which is recited hy niiolher person in a diftcrent 
company. Tlie text of the Sanc'hya philosophy, from which the 
sect of budd’iia seems -to have borroAved its doctrines, is not the 
work of CAPIEA himself, though vulgarly ascribed to him; hut it 
purports to be composed by Isw'ara ohishn^a; and he is stated to 
have received the doctrine mediately from capiea, through succes- 
sive teachers, after its publication by panchasic'iia, who had been 
himself instructed by asifri, the pupil of capila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious; they abound in 
every branch of science. Among works, the authors of which are 
unknown, and which, therefore, as usual, are. vulgarly ascribed to 
some celebrated name, many contain undisguised evidence of a 
more modern date. Such are those parts of Puranas in which the 
prophetic st3de is assumed, because they relate to events posterior 
to the age of the persons who are speakers in in the dialogue. Thus 
budd’ha is mentioned under various names in the Mrilsya, Vishnu, 
Bhdgavala, Garuila , Nrisinhn, and other I must not omit 
to notice, that sancaracha’rya, the great commentator on the abstrus- 
est parts of the Vedas , is celebrated, in the Vrihad (r/iarma fiurnna, * 
as an incarnation of vi.SHNu; and o.audapada is described, in the 
Sancara vijeya, as the pupil of suca the son of vyasa.** 

I do not mean to saj-, that forgeries are not sometimes committed; 
or that books are not counterfeited, in whole or in part. Sir w. 
JONES, Mr. BL.AQUIERE, and mysclf, have detected interpolations. 
Manj- greater forgeries have been attempted: some have for a time 
succeeded, and been ultimately discovered; in regard to others, 
detection has immediately overtaken the fraudulent attempt. A con- 
spicuous instance of sj'stematic fabrication, by which Captain wii.- 
FORD was for a time deceived, has been brought to light, as has been 
fully .stated by that gentleman. But though some .attempts have 
been abortive, others may doubtless have succeeded. I am mjself 
inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many learned Hindus, 
who consider the celebrated Sri Bhdgnvata as the work of a gram- 
marian, supposed to have lived about six hundred j'ears ago. 

In this, as in several other instances, some of rvliich I shall have 
likewise occasion to notice, the learned among the Hindus have 
resisted the impo.sitions that have been attempted. Manj- others 
might be stated, where no imposition has been either practised or 

* In tlie 78tli chapter of tlio 2d part. This is the Piirdnn mentioned liy 
me with donI>t in a former css.ay, (Asiatic Uesearches, vol. v. p. 5.2.) I have 
since procured a copy of it. 

**If this were nota fable, the real age ofvvASA miglit be lienee ascertained; 
and, consequently, the period when the Vidas were arranged in llieir present 
form, govinoanat’ha, the instructor of h\scxk\, is stated to have been the 
pupil of oaiii’iapada; and, according to the traditions generally received in 
the peninsula of India, s'an'caka lived little more than eight hundred years 
ago. 
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intended. In Europe, as well ns in tlie East, works nro often pub- 
lished anonymously, with fictitious introductions; and diverse com- 
positions, the real authors of which are not known, have, on insuffi- 
cient grounds, been dignified with celebrated names. To such 
instances, which are frequent everywhere, the imputation of forgery 
does not attach. 

In Europe, too, literary forgeries have been committed, both in 
ancient and modern times. Tlie poems ascribed to ouphevs , are 
generally admitted not to have been composed by that poet, if, in- 
deed, he ever existed, nani, or ANNiir.s, of VHerbo, is now univers- 
ally considered as an impostor, notwithstanding the defence of his 
publication, and of himself, by some among the learned of his age. 
In our own country, and in recent times, literary frauds have been 
not unfrequent. But .t native of India, who should retort the charge, 
and argue from a few instances, that the whole literature of Europe, 
which is held ancient, consists of modern forgeries, would be justly 
censured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole literature 
of India. Even Father hardouin, when he advanced a similar 
paradox respecting the works of ancient writers, excepted some com- 
positions of OIOEKO, VIHOtr,, HORACE, and PJ.INV. 

It is necessary in this country as every where else, to be guarded 
against literary impositions. But doubt and suspicion should not 
be carried to an extreme length. Borne fabricated works , some 
interpolated jiassages, will bo detected by the sagacity of critics in 
the progress of researches into the learning of the east: but the 
greatest part of the books, received by the learned among the Hin- 
dus, will assuredly be found genuine. I do not doubt that the Vedas, 
of which an account has been here given, will appear to be of this 
description. 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that they are 
the same compositions, which, under the same title of Veda, have 
been revered by’ Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of years. 
I think it probable, that they were compiled by dw.atpavana, the 
person who is said to have collected them , and who is thence sur- 
named Vydsa, or tlie compiler. I can perceive no difficulty in ad- 
mitting, that those passages which are now ascribed to human authors, 
eitlier as the Rhhis, or as the reciters of the text, were attributed 
to the same persons, so long ago, as when the compilation was made; 
and probably, in most instances, those passages were re.ally com-, 
posed by’ the alleged authors. Concerning such texts as are assign- 
ed to divine persons, according to Hindu my'thology, it may be 
fairly' concluded, that the true writers of them were not known when 
the compilation was made; and, for this reason, they were assigned 
to fabulous personages. 

The different portions which constitute the Vedas, must have been 
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■written at various times. The exact period when they were com- 
piled, or that in which the greatest part was composed, cannot he 
determined with accuracy and confidence from any facts yet ascer- 
tained. But the country may; since many rivers of India are men- 
tioned in more than one text; and, in regard to the pei'iod, I incline, 
to think, that the ceremonies called Yojtiya, and the prayers to he 
recited at those ceremonies, are as old as the calendar, ■which pur- 
ports to have been framed for such religious rites. 

To each Veda a treatise, under the title of Jyotish, is anne.xed, 
which explains the adjustment of the calendar , for the purpofie of 
fixing the proper periods for the performance of religious duties. 
It is adapted to the oomparison of solar and lunar time with the 
vulgar or civil year; and was evidently formed in the infancy of 
n.stronoinical knowledge. From the rules delivered in the treatises 
which I have examined,* it appears, that the cycle (Yugn) there 
employed, is a period of five years only. The month is lunar; but 
at the end, and in the middle, of the quinquennial period, an inter- 
calation is admitted, by doubling one month. Accordingly, the 
cycle comprises three common lunar years, and two, which contain 
thirteen lunations each. The year is divided into six seasons; and 
each month into half months. A complete lunation is mea.sua>d by 
thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, in alternate 
months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with the nycthemera. For 
this purpose, the sixty-second day appears to be deducted :** and 
thus the cycle of five years consists of I860 lunar days, or 1830 nyct- 
hemera; subject to a further correction, for the excess of nearly 
four days above the true sidereal year: but the exact quantity of 
this correction, and the method of making it, according to this cal- 
endar, have not yet been sufficiently investigated to be here stated. 
The zodiac is divided into twenty-seven asterisms, or signs, the first 
of which, both in the Jydlish and in the Vedas, is Cntlica, or the 
Pleiads. The place of the colures, according to these astronomical 
treatises, will be forthwith mentioned; but none of them hint at a 
motion of the equinoxes. The measure of a day by thirty hours, and 
that of an hour by sixty minutes, are explained; and the method of 
constructing a clep.sydra is taught. 

This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding in its divisions of 
time, and in the. assigned origin of the ecliptic, with several pas- 
.sages of the Vedas, is evidently the foundation of that which, after 
successive corrections, is now received by the Hindus throughout 

• I have several copies of one such treatise, besides a commentary on the 
Jyiitish of the tUyvedu, by an unknown author; which is accordingly assigned 
to a fabulous personage, s^suanaga. 

•* The Athenian year was regulated in a similar manner; but, according 
to GKMiMis, it wag the sixty - third day, which was deducted. Perhaps this 
Hindu calendar may assist in explaining the Grecian system of lunar months. 

5 
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India. The progress of those corrections may bo traced, from the 
cycle of five,* to one of si.tty lunar years (which is noticed in 
many popular treatises on the calendar, and in the commentary of 
the .h/ohsA) ; and thence, to one of si.’tty years of jupiteu; and, fi- 
nally, to the greater astronomical periods of twelve thousand years of 
the gods, and a hundred years of iirahma. But the history of Indian 
astronomy is not the subject of this essay. I shall only cite, from 
the treatises here referred to, a passage in which the then place of 
tlie colures is stated. 

‘Swar dcramele Snmd'rcau yadi saram satnsavmi ; sydl Uidddiytigam, 
mdg/ias, iapas, meld, 'yanmn hy tidac. 

' Prapadycle sravish't' hddau siiryachdiidramasdn udac ; sdrp'drd'he 
ddeshin dreas lu; mdg’ha-srdvnllaydh sadd. 

' Gharma-rridiThir , apdm prasl'ha/i, cshapd-hrdsa , udag gatau-. 
daeshine tnu vipart/aslati, slum muhurly aytmemi tu.' 

The following is a literal translation of this remarkable pas.sage, 
which occurs in both the treatises examined by me. 

‘When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in the 
constellation over which the Vasus preside ; then does the cycle 
begin, and the (season] Mdgha, and the [month] Tapes, and the bright 
[fortnight], and the northern path. 

‘The sun and moon turn towards the north at the beginning of 
'SravishVhd : but the sun turns towards the south in the middle of the 
constellation over which the serpents preside; and this [his turn 
towards the .south, and towards the north], always [happens] in [the 
months of] Mdgha and 'Srdvana. 

‘ In the northern progre.ss , an increase of day , and decrease of 
night, take place, amounting to a prusCha (or 32 palas) of water: in 
the southern, both are reversed (i. e. the days decrease and the 
nights increase), and [the difference amounts] by the journey, to six 
muhurtas.' ** 

"Sravish’t' hd is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanscrit language, 
as another name of Jl'ham'sh't.'hd ; and is used for it in more than 

* The treatises in question contain allusions to the ages of the world: but 
without explaining, whether any , and what , specific period of time was as- 
signed to each age. This cycleof fiveyears i.s mentionedhy the name of I'lign, 
in pabas.iha’s institutes of law edited by scvbata , and entitled Vrihnt Purd- 
■lara. It is there (Ch. 12. v. 83.) stated , as the basis of calculation for larger 
cycles: and that of 3(i00 years, deduced from one of sixty (containing twelve 
simple yagnP), is denominated the yvga of vach.ati ; whence the yuga of pbaja- 
hat’iia, containing 2 16,000 years, is derived i and twice that constitutes the 
Caliyiiga The still greater periods are afterwards described under the usual 
names. 

** I cannot, as yet, reconcile the lime here stated. Its explanation appears 
to depend on the construction of the clepsydra , which I do not well un- 
derstand; as the rule for its construction is obscure, and involves some 
difficulties which remain yet unsolved. 
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one passage of the Vedas. This is the constellation which is sacred 
to the Vasiis ; as Asleshd is to the serpents. The deities presiding 
over the twenty -seven constellations, are enumerated in three other 
verses of the Jyiilish belonging to the Yajush, and in several places 
of the Vedas. The Jyulish of the R'ich ditfers in transposing two of 
them ; but the commentator corrects this as a faulty reading. 

In several passages of the Jydlish, these names of deities are used 
for the constellations over which they preside; especially one, which 
states the situation of the moon, when the sun reaches the tropic, in 
years other than the first of the cycle. Every wliere these terms 
are e.vplained, as indicating the constellations which that enumeration 
allots to them.* Texts, contained in the Vedas themselves, confirm 
the correspondence; and the connexion of A.stvini and the Asirins is 
indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear, that If hanishV hu and Asleshd are the constel- 
lations meant; and that when this Hindu calendar was regulated, 
the solstitial points were reckoned to be at the beginning of the one, 
and in the middle of the other : and such was the situation of those 
cardinal points, in the fourteenth century before the Christian era. 
I formerly** had occasion to show from another passage of the 
Vedas, that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there, 
stated , and as also suggested in the passage now quoted from the 
Jydtish, agrees with such a situation of the cardinal points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such parts of the 
fourth Veda as appear liable to suspicion. These are the remain- 
ing detached Upanishads , which arc not received into the best col- 
lections of fifty-two theological h'acts, belonging to the Afharva veda ; 
and even some of those which are. there inserted, hut which, so far 
as my inquiries have yet reached, do not appear to have been com- 
mented by ancient authors, nor to have been quoted in the old com- 
mentaries on the Veddnla. Two of these Upanishads are particularly 
suspicious: one entitled Rdma Idpaniya, consisting of two parts {Purvu 
and Ullara)-, and another called Gdpdla idpaniya, also comprising 
two parts, of which one is named the Crishna Vpanishad. The intro- 
duction to the first of these works contains a summary, which agrees 
in substance with the mythological hi.story of the husband of sita, 
and conqueror of Laned. The other exalts the hero of Mafhurd. 

Although the Rdma idpaniya be inserted in all the collections of 
Upanishads , which I have seen; and the Gdpdla Idpaniya appear in 
some, yet I am inclined to doubt their genuineness , and to suspect 
that they have been written in times, modern, when compared with 
the remainder of the Vedas. This suspicion is chielly grounded on 
the opinion, that the sects, which now worship rama and citisHN^i 

* I think it needless to qnote the original of this enumeration. 

** Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 283. 
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as incarnations of vishnu, are comparatively new. I have not found, 
in any other part of the Vedas , the least trace of such a worship. 
The real doctrine of the whole Indian scripture is the unity of the 
deity, in whom the universe is comprehended; and the seeming 
polytheism which it exhibits, offers the elements, and the stars, and 
planets, as gods. The three principal manifestations of the divinity, 
with other personified attributes and energies, and most of the other 
gods of Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least indi- 
cated, in the Vedas. But the worship of deified heroes is no part 
of that system; nor are the incarnations of deities suggested in any 
other portion of the text, which 1 have yet seen; though such are 
sometimes hinted at by the commentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the real history of 
the Hindu religion, the worship of k.ama, and of cbIsuna, by the 
Vaishiiavas , and that of mahadi5va and bhavanI by the 'Saifus and 
'Sdetas, have been generally introduced, since the persecution of the 
BaudtVhus and Jainas. The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to 
budd’ha , whose theology seems to have been borrowed from the 
system of capila, and whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is 
stated to have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, which in 
his opinion were too frequently slain for the purpose of eating their 
flesh, under the pretence of performing a sacrifice or Tajnya. The 
overthrow of the sect of minn’HA, in India, has not effected the full 
revival of the religious system inculcated in the Vedas. Most of 
what is there taught, is now obsolete : and, in its stead , new orders 
of religions devotees have been instituted; and new forms of reli- 
gious ceremonies have been established. Bituals founded on the 
Paninas, and observances borrowed from a worse source, the Tantrus, 
have, in a great measure, antiquated the institutions of the Vedas. 

In particular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols of ca'lI,* 
has superseded the less sanguinary practice of the Yajnya ; and the 
adoration of rama and of crish.na has succeeded to that of the ele- 
ments and planets. If this opinion be well founded, it follows that 
the Vpanishuds in question have probably been composed in later • 
times, since the introduction of those sects, which hold rama and 
liOPALA in peculiar veneration. 

On the same ground, every Upanishad, which strongly favours the 
doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable to much suspicion. 

* 111 Bengal , atid the contiguous provinces , thousands of kills and buffalo 
calves are sacrificed before the idol, at every celebrateil temple; and opu- 
lent persons make a similar destruction of animals at their private chapels. 
The sect which has adopted this system is prevalent in Bengal, and in many 
other provinces of India; and the Sanguinary Chapter, translated from the 
Cdiicd Purdm by Mr. nr.AQUiKRE (Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 371), is one 
ainong tlie authorities on which it relies. But the practice is not approved 
by other sects of Hindus. 
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Such is the Almahod'ha Upanishad,* in which crishna is noticed by 
the title of mad’hurudana , son of Di5vAci: and such, also, is the 
Sundaritnpani,** which inculcates the worship of Di5vi. 

The remaining Upanishnds do not, so far as I have examined 
them, exhibit any internal evidence of a modern date. I state them 
as liable to doubt, merely because I am not acquainted with any 
external evidence of their genuineness.*** But it is probable, that 
further researches may ascertain the accuracy of most of tliein, as 
extracts from the Vedas-, and their authenticity, as works quoted by 
known authors. In point of doctrine they appear to conform with 
the genuine Upanishnds. 

The preceding description may serve to convey some notion of 
the Vedas. They are too voluminous for a complete transbation of 
the whole ; and what they contain would hardly reward the labour 
of the reader; much less that of the translator. The ancient dialect 
in which they are composed, and especially that of the three tirst 
Vedas, is extremely difficult and obscure: and, though curious, as 
the parent of a more polished and refined language (the classical 
SanscrU), its difficulties must long continue to prevent such an exami- 
nation of the whole Vedas, as would be requisite for extracting 
all that is remarkable and important in those voluminous works. 
But they well deserve to be occasionally consulted by the oriental 
scholar. 

* I have seen but one copy of it, in an imperfect collection of the Upaui- 
ahads. It is not inserted in other compilations , which nevertheless purport 
to be complete. 

** According to the only copy that I have seen, it comprises Kve l/pani- 
shads, and belongs to the AChm-vana-, but the style resembles that of the 
Tanlras more than the Vidas, It is followed by a tract, marked as belong- 
ing to the same Veda, and entitled Tripura (Jpanishad, or TrnipHriya; but 
this diifers from another bearing the similar title of Tripuri Upanishad , and 
found in a different collection of theological treatises. I equally discredit 
both of them, although they are cited by writers on the Mantra sdstra (or 
use of incantations); and although a commentary has been written on the 
Tripura by buatta bhascara. 

*** The same observation is applicable to several Upanishads , which are 
not inserted in the best collections, but which occur in others. For instance, 
the Scanda, Caula, Gupichandana, Darsuna. and Vajrasiiehi. I shall not stop 
to indicate a few questionable passages in some of these dubious tracts. 
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On the DUTIES of a faithful Hindu widow. 


[From the Asiatic Keseai'clies, vol. iv. p. 209 — 219. (’alciitta, 1795. Ito.] 


Whilk the light which the labours of the Asi.itic Society have 
thrown on the sciences and religion of the Hindus, has drawn the 
attention of the literary world to that subject, the hint thrown out 
by the President for rejecting the authority of every publication 
preceding the translation of the Gita, does not appear to have made 
sufficient impression. Several late compilations in Europe betray 
great want of judgment in the selection of authorities; and their 
motley dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error; for 
this reason it_ seems nece.ssary on every topic to revert to original 
authorities, forthc purpose of cancelling error or verifying facts alrea- 
dy jmblislicd; and this object will no way be more readily attained, 
than by the communication of detached essays on each topic, as it 
may present itself to the Orientalist in the progress of his researches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the follow- 
ing authorities from Sanscrit books be thought worthy of a place in 
the next volume of the Society’s Transactions, I shall bo rewarded 
for the pains taken in collecting them. 

‘ Having first bathed, the widow, dressed in two clean garments, 
and holding some cusa grass, sips water from the palm of her hand. 
Bearing cusa and tita* on her hand, she looks towards the oast or 
north, while t\\a Brdhmana utters the mystic word 'Om. Bowing to 
na'ra’vana, she next declares:*’*’ “On this month, so named in such 
a paesha, on such a tit'hi, I (naming herself and her family ***) that 
I may meet arundhati + and reside in Swargn-, that the. years of 
my stay may be numerous as the hairs on the human body; that I 
may enjoy with my husband the felicity of heaven, and sanctify my 

* Sesamum. 

** This declaration is called the Sancalpa. 

*** Goira^ tlic family or race. Four great families of Brtihmanas are now 
extant, and have branched into many distinct races. Since the memorable 
massacre of the Cshatriyds „hy pabasu-ka.ma , the Cshatriyds describe them- 
selves from the same Gdtras as the Brdhmanas, 

t Wife of yasisht'ha. 
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paternal and maternal progenitors, and the ancestry of my husband’s 
father ; that lauded by the Apsartises, 1 may be happy with my lord, 
through the reigns of fourteen Indras; that expiation be made for 
my husband’s offences , whether he has killed a Brdhmana, broken 
the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I ascend ray hus- 
band’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians of the eight re- 
gions of the world; Sun and Moon! Air, Fire, ..dither,* Earth, and 
Water! My own soul! yama! Day, Night, and Twilight ! And thou. 
Conscience, bear witness: I follow my husband’s corpse on the 
funeral pile. ” ’** 

‘Having repeated the Sancalpa, she walks thrice round the pile; 
and the Brdhmaua utters the following mimtrus: 

Let these women, not to bo widowed, good wives, adorned 
with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign thoinselvos to the 
tire. Immortal, not childless, nor hnsbandless, well adorned with 
gems , lot them pass into fire , whose original element is water.” 

(From the Rigveda.) 

Let these faithful wives, pure, beautiful, commit them- 
selves to the fire, with their husband’s corpse. ” 

(^A Paurdnica manlra.') 

‘ With this benediction, and uttering the mystic Namd Namah, she 
ascends the flaming pile. ’ 

While the prescribed ceremonies are performed by the widow, 
the son, or other near kinsman, of the deceased, applies the first 
torch, with the forms directed for funeral rites in the Gnhya,**'* by 
which his tribe is governed. 

The Sancalpa is evidently formed on the words of angikas: 

“The wife who commits herself to the flames with her husband’s 
corpse, shall equal AuUNimATi, and reside in Swarga; 

“Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long in Swarga 
as are the thirty-five millions of hairs on the human body. 

“As the snake- catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his earth. 


* Acasa. 

** In several publications the woman has been described as placing her- 
self on the pile before it be lighted; but the ritual quoted is conformable to 
the text of the Bhdgaoata. 

“When the corpse is about to be consumed in the snluilnja, the faithful 
wife who stood without, rushes on the fire. ” — nxreua to yud’iiisht’ihkx, 
announcing the death and funeral of misiTABASHTiiA. See Bhdgaoata, book 
i., cb. 13. 

The sahdtaja is a cabin of grass or leaves, sometimes erected on the funeral 
pile. “The shed on the funeral pile of a Muni is [called] paradlaja and sahd- 
taja. ” See the vocabulary entitled ffdrdvali. 

*** Extracts or compilations from the sacred books, containing the parti- 
cnlar forms for religious ceremonies , to be observed by the race or family 
for whom that portion of the sacred writings has been adopted, which com- 
poses their Grlhya. 
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SO, bearing her husband [from hell], with him she shall enjoy heaven- 
ly bliss. 

“Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal and pater- 
nal ancestors; and the ancestry of him to whom she gave her vir- 

“Such a wife, adoring her husband, in celestial felicity with him, 
greatest, most admired,* with him shall enjoy the delights of heaven, 
while fourteen indras reign. 

“Though her husband had killed a Brdhmuiia,** broken the 
ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she e.Npiatcs the crime.” 

(angiras.) 

T’lie tniiniras are adojited on the authority of the Brahmc purattu. 

“While the pile, is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greatest 
duty of woman ; she is loyal ami pure tvho hums herself with her hus 
ImiuTs corpse. Hearing this, fortified [in her resolution], and full of 
aft'ection , she completes the Pitrimedha yaga*** and ascends to 
Swarga." (Brahme purditn.) 

It is held to be the. duty of a widow to burn herself with her 
husband’s corpse; but she has the alternative, 

“On the death of her husband, to live as Brahmaehdri, or commit 
herself to the Hames. ” (vishnu.) 

The austerity intended con.sists in chastity, and in acts of piety 
and mortification. 

“The use of tdmhula, dress, and feeding otf vessels of tntenague 
is forbidden to the l'a(i,i the Brahmaehdri, and the widow." 

(prachetas.) 

“'I'he widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep on a 
bed; if she do so, her husband falls from Swarga." 

“She. shall eat no other tlian simple food, and ft shall daily offer 
the tarpana af ettsa, iila, and water, t+t 

“In Vaisdc'ha, Cdrlica, and Mdgha, she shall exceed the usual 
duties of ablution, alms, and pilgrimage, and often use the name of 
•iOD [in prayer].” (The Smriti.) 

•4ft er undertaking the duty of a Sati , should the widow recede, 
she incurs the penalties of defilement. 

* The word in the text is expounded “lauded by the choirs of heaven, 
Oand'lifirvas, " &c. 

** The commentators are at the pain.s of shewing tliat this expiation must 
refer to a crime committed in a former existence: for funeral rites are re- 
fused to the murderer of a Brdhmniia. 

*** Act of burning herself with her husband. 

■f Sannydst. 

t+ If she has no male descendants. See Madana Parijdtn. 

ftt Oblations for the manes of ancestors to the third degree, though not 
exclnsively ; for the prayer includes a general petition for remoter ancestors. 
Yet daily oblations l^Paisvadeva) are separately offered for ancestors beyond 
the third degree. 
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“If the woman, regretting life, recede from the pile, she is de- 
filed; but may be purified by observing the fast called Prnjupati/n."* 

(.U'ASTAMBA.) 

Thongb an alternative be allowed, tlie Hindu legislators have 
shown themselves disposed to encourage widows to burn themselves 
with their husband’s corpse. 

HARiTA thus defines a loyal wife: “She, whoso sympathy feels 
the pains and joys of her husband; who mourns and pines in his 
absence, and dies when he dies, is agoodandloyal wife.” (iiAuiTA.) 

“Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate tlie Dtivalds: for, by 
her virtues, the prince’s empire may extend over the three worlds.” 

(Malsya purana.) 

“Though the husband died unhappy by the disobedience of his 
wife; if from motives of love, disgust [of the, world], fear [of living 
unprotected], or sorrow, she commit herself to the flames, she is 
entitled to veneration.” (^Mahd Bhdrata.) 

Obsequies for suicides are forbidden; but the Rigveda expressly 
declares, that “the loyal wife [who burns herself], shall not be deemed 
a suicide. When a mourning of three days has been completed, 
the 'Srdddha is to be performed.”** This appears from the prayer 
for the occasion, directed in the Rigveda. 

Regularly the chief mourner for the husband and for the wife, 
would in many cases be distinct persons : but the Bhavishya purdna 
provides, that “ 'iVhcn the widow consigns herself to the same pile, 
with the corpse of the deceased, whoever performs the Criyd for her 
husband, shall perform it for her.” 

“As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral pile to 
the Pinda\ whoever lights the pile shall also oft'er the Pm'da." 

( Vdyu purdna.') 

In certain circumstances the widow is disqualified for this act of 
a Sati. 

“ She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or whose pregnancy 
is doubtful, or who is unclean, may not, 0 princess, ascend the 
funeral pile. 

“So said na'ueda to the mother of .sagaka.” 

“The mother of an infant shall not relinquish the care of her 
child to ascend the pile; nor shall one who is unclean [from a pe- 
riodical cause], or whose time for purification after child -birth is 
not passed, nor shall one who is pregnant, commit herself to the 

* It extends to twelve days; tlie first three, a spare meal may be taken 
once in each day; the next three, one in each night; the .succeeding three 
days, nothing may be eaten but what is given uii.’ioUcited ; and thela.st three 
days are a rigid fast. 

** The shortness of the mourning is honourable: the longest mourning is 
for the lowest tribe. 
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flames.* But the mother of au infant may , if the care of the child 
can be otherwise provided.” (vrihaspati.) 

In the event of a Brahmuna dying in a distant country, his widow 
is not permitted to burn herself. 

“A Vipra or Brdhmaiii may not ascend a second pile.” (g6tama.) 

But with other castes, tliis proof of fidelity is not precluded by 
the remote decease of the husband, and is called Anugamana. 

“The widow, on the news of her husband’s dying in a distant 
country, should expeditiously burn herself : so shall she obtain per- 
fection. ” (vya’sa.) 

“Should the husband die on a journey, holding his sandals to her 
breast, lot her pass into the flames. ” {Brahme purdna.) 

The expression is not understood of sandals exclusively; for usa- 
nas or 8UCRA declares: 

“Except a Viprd, the widow may take any thing that belonged 
to her husband, and ascend the pile. 

“ But a Viprd may not ascend a second pile ; this practice belongs 
to other tribes.” (sucra.) 

In two of the excepted cases, a latitude is allowed for -a widow 
desirous of offering this token of loyalty, by postponing the obse- 
quies of the deceased: for vvasa directs that, '‘If the loyal wife 
be distant less than the journey of a day , and desire to die with 
her husband, his corpse shall not bo burnt until she arrive.” And 
the Bhavishga pnrdtiu permits that “the corpse be kept one night, 
if the thirel day of her uneleanness had expired when her husband 
died. ” 

With respect to a circumstance of time,** which might on some 
occasions bo objected, the commentators obviate the difficulty, by 
arguing from several texts, “ that to die with or after [her husband], 
is for a widow 7iaimUlica*** and cdmya,-\ and consequently allow- 
able in the intercalary month:” for dacsha teaches, that “when- 
ever an act both naimUlica and edmija is in hand, it is then to be 
])erformed without consulting season.” They are at the trouble of 
removing another difficulty : 

“ dhrItara'shtra in the state of Samddht, quitted his terrestrial 
form to proceed to ii\e Mucli, or beatitude, which awaited him. 
When the leaves and wood were lighted to consume the corpse, 
his wife ga'nd’ha'ri was seen to pass into the flames. Now also, a 

It has been erroneously asserted , that a wife , pregnant at the time of 
her liusband's death , may burn herself after delivery. Hindu authorities 
positively contradict it. In addition to tlie text it may be remarked, that it 
is a maxim, “Wliat was prevented in its season, may not afterwards be 
resumed.” 

** Occasional observances are omitted on intercalary days. 

*** Eventual ; incumbent when a certain event happens. 

Optional; done for its reward. 
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husband dying at Cnsi and attaining Mucti, it becomes his widow to 
follow the corpse in the flames. ” 

It were superfluous to pursue commentators througli all tlioir fri- 
volous distinctions and laborious illustrations on latent difticulties. 

All the ceremonies essential to this awful rite are included in the 
instructions already quoted. But many practices have been intro- 
duced, though not sanctioned by any ritual. A widow who declares 
her resolution of burning herself with the c<irpse, is required to give 
a token of her fortitude : and it is acknowledged, that one who re- 
ceded after the ceremony commenced , would be compelled by her 
relations to complete the sacrifice. This may explain circumstances 
described by some who have witnessed the melancholy scene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons who have 
been present on such occasions, are directed in several rituals: 
“Adorned with all jewels, dcckedwith minium and other customary 
ornaments, with the box of minium in her hand, having made ptijd 
or adoration to the Devatds, thus reflecting that this life is nowjhl ; 
my lord and master to me was alt, — she walks round the burning pile. 
She bestows jewels on the Brdbmanas , comforts her relations , and 
shows her friends the attentions of civility: while calling the Sun 
and Elements to witness, she distributes minium at pleasure; and 
having repeated the Sancalpa, proceeds into the flames. There em- 
bracing the corpse, she abandons herself to the fire, calling Sati/al 
Satyat Satya!" 

The hy-'standors throw on butter and wood: for this they are 
taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten million fold the merit 
of an Aswamedha, or other great .sacrifice. Even those who join the 
procession from the house of the deceased to the funeral pile, for 
every step are rewarded as for an Aswamedha. Such indulgences are 
promised by grave authors: they are quoted in this place only as 
they seem to authorize an inference, that happily the martyrs of 
this superstition have never been numerous. It is certain that the 
instances of the widow’s sacrifices are now rare: on this it is only 
necessary to appeal to the recollection of every person residing in 
India, how few instances have actually occurred within his know- 
ledge. And, had they ever been frequent, superstition would hardly 
have promised its indulgences to spectators. 
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On the RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES of the HINDUS, and of the 
BRAHMENS especially. 


ESSAY I. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. II-I5— 3t>8, Calcutta, 179S. 4to.] 


The civil law of tlie Hindus containing frequent allusions to their 
religious rites, I was led, among other pursuits connected with a 
late undertaking, to peruse several treatises on this subject, and to 
translate from the Sanscrit some entire tracts , and parts of others. 
From these sources of information, upon a subject on which the 
Hindus are by no means communicative, 1 intend to lay before the 
Society, in this and subseqnent essays, an abridged explanation of 
the ceremonies, and verbal translations of the prayers used at rites, 
which a Hindu is bound constantly to perform. In other branches 
of this inquiry, the Society may expect valuable communications 
from our colleague, Mr. w. c. blaquibre, who is engaged in similar 
researches. That part of the subject to wbicb I have confined my 
enquiries will be also found to contain curious matter, which I shall 
now set forth without comment, reselling for a subsequent essay 
the observations which are suggested by a review of these religious 
practices. 

t A Brdhmnna rising from sleep, is enjoined, under the penalty of 
losing the benefit of all rites performed by him, to rub his teeth with 
a proper withe, or a twig of the racemiferous fig-tree, pronouncing 
to himself this prayer: “Attend, lord of the forest; s6ma, king of 
herbs and plants, has approached thee : mayest thou and he cleanse 
my mouth with glory and good auspices, that I may eat abundant 
food.” The following prayer is also used upon this oecasion; “Lord 
of the forest! grant me life, strength, glory, splendour, offspring, 
cattle, abundant wealth, virtue, knowledge, and intelligence.” But 
if a proper withe cannot be found, or on certain days, when the use 
of it is forbidden, (that is, on the day of the conjunction, and on 
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the first, sixth, and ninth days of each lunar fortniglit), he must rinse 
his mouth twelve times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig which has been used, in 
a place free from impurities, he should proceed to bathe, standing 
in a river, or in other water. The duty of bathing in the morning, 
and at noon, if the man be a householder, and in the evening also, 
if he belong to an order of devotion, is inculcated by pronouncing 
the strict observance of it no less efficacious than a rigid penance, 
in expiating sins, especially the early bath in the months of Mayha, 
P'hdiguua, and Cdrlica: aud the bath being particularly enjoined as 
a salutary ablution , he is permitted to bathe in his own house , but 
without prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmities, prevent his 
going forth : or he may abridge the ceremonies, and use fewer pray- 
ers, if a religious duty, or urgent business, require his early atten- 
dance. The regular bath consists of ablutions followed by worship, 
and by the inaudible recitation of the Gdyutri with the names of the 
worlds. First sipping water, and sprinkling some before him, the 
priest recites the three subjoined p/ayers, while he performs an ab- 
lution, by throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the 
sky, and concludes it by casting water on the ground, to destroy 
the demons who wage war with the gods. 1st. “O waters! since ye 
afford delight, giant us present happiness, and the rapturous sight 
of the supreme god.” 2d. “Like tender raothei’s, make us here 
partakers of your most auspicious essence.” 3d. “We become con- 
tented withyour essence, withwhichye satisfy the universe. Waters I 
grant it unto us." (Or, as otherwise expounded, the third text may 
signify, ‘Eagerly do we approach your essence, which supports the 
universal abode. Waters! grant it unto us.’) lu the Ayni purdnu, 
the ablution is otherwise directed: “At twilight, let a man attentive- 
ly recite the prayers addressed to water, and perform an ablution, by 
throwing water on the crown of his head, on the earth, towards the 
.sky ; again towards the sky, on the earth, on the crown of his head, 
on the earth, again on the crown of his head, and lastly on the earth.” 
I mmediately after this ablution, ho should sip water without swallowing 
it, silently praying in these words: “Lord of sacrifice ! thy heart is in 
the midst of the waters of the ocean; may salutary herbs and waters 
pervade thee. With sacrificial hymns and humble salutation we 
invite thy presence; may this ablution be efficacious.” Or he may 
sip water while he utters inaudibly the mysterious names of the 
seven worlds. Thrice plunging into water, he must each time repeat 
the expiatory text which recites the creation; and having thus com- 
pleted his ablution, he puts on his mantle after washing it, and sits 
down to worship the rising sun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of hair on the 
crown of his head, while he recites the Gdyutri, holding much cusu 
grass in Ids left, and three blades of the same grass in his right 
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hand; or wearing a ring of grass on the third finger of tlie same 
liand. Thrice sipping water with the same text preceded by tlie 
mysterious names of worlds, and each time rubbing his liands as if 
washing them; and finally, touching with his wet hand, his feet, 
head, breast, eyes, ears, nose, and navel, or his breast, navel, and 
both shoulders only (according to another rule), he should again 
sip water three times, pronouncing to himself the expiatory text 
which recites the creation. If he happen to sneeze or spit, he must 
I not immediately sip water, but finst touch his right ear, in compli- 
^ ance with the maxim, ‘after sneezing, sj)itting, blowing his nose, 
sleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a man should not 
immediately sip water, but first touch his right ear.’ “Fire,” says 
PARA.SARA, “water, the Vedas, the sun, moon, and air, all reside in 
the right ears of Brnhmanas. Gangu is in their right ears, sacrificial 
fire in their nostrils; at the moment when both are touched, impu- 
rity vanishes.” This, by the by, will explain the practice of sus- 
pending the end of the sacerdotal string from over the right ear, to 
purity that string from the defilement which follows an evacuation 
of urine. The sipping of water is a requisite introduction of all 
rites; without it, says the Samba purdr'ia, all acts of religion are vain. 
Having therefore sipped water as above-mentioned, and passed his 
hand filled with water briskly round his neck while he recites this 
prayer, “May the waters preserve me!” the prie.st closes his eyes 
, and meditates in silence, figuring to himself that “brahma, with 
' four faces and a red complexion, resides in his navel ; vishnu, with 
four arms and a black complexion, in his heart; .and siva, with 
five faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.” The priest 
afterwards meditates the holiest of texts during three suppressions 
of breath. Closing the left nostril with the two longest fingers of 
his right hand, he draws his breath through the right nostril, .and 
then closing that nostril likewise with his thumb , holds his breath 
while he meditates the text : he then raises both fingers off the left 
nostril, and emits the breath he had suppre.ssed. While he holds 
his breath, he must, on this occasion, repeat to himself the Gdyalri 
with the mysterious names of the worlds, the triliteral monosyllable, 
and the sacred text of brahme. A .suppre.ssion of breath, so ex- 
plained hy the ancient legislator, yajnyawalcya, consequently 
implies the following meditation: Earth! Sky! Heaven! 

Middle region! Place of births! Mansion of the blessed! Abode 
of truth! We meditate on the adorable light of the resplendent 
generator, which governs our intellects; which is water, lustre, 
savour, immortal faculty of thought, brahme, earth, sky, and heaven.” 
According to the commentary, of which a copious extract shall be 
subjoined, the text thus recited signifies, “That effulgent power 
which governs our intellects is the primitive element of water, the 
lustre of gems and other glittering substances , the savour of trees 
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and berlis, the thinking sonl of living beings: it is the creator, pre- 
server, ami destroyer; the snn, and every other deity, and all wliich 
moves, or which is fixed in the three worlds, named, earth, sky, and 
lieaven. 'I'lie supreme nuAiiME, so manifested, illumines the seven 
world.s ; may he unite my sonl to his own radiance: (that is, to his 
own soul, which resides efi'ulgent in the seventh world, or mansion ^ 
of truth).” On another occasion, the concluding prayer, which is 
the (Uhjulri of bkahme, is omitted, and the names of the three lower 
worlds only are premised. Thus recited, the Guyalri, properly so 
called, hears the following import: “On that efi'ulgent power, which 
is BKAHME himself, and is called the light of the radiant sun, do I 
meditate, governed by the mysterious light which resides within me. 
for the purpose of thought; that very light is the earth, the subtile 
ether, and all which exists within the created sphere; it is the three- 
fold world, containing all which is fixed or moveable : it exists inter- 
nally in my heart, externally in the orb of the sun ; being one and 
the same with that effulgent power, I myself am an irradiated ma- 
nifestation of the supremo bkahme.” With such reflections, says the, 
commentator, should the text be inaudibly recited. 

These expositions are justified by a very ample commentary, in 
which numerous authorities are cited ; and to which the commen- 
tator has added many passages from .ancient lawyers, and from 
mythological poems, showing the efficacy of these prayers in expiat- 
ing sin. As the foregoing explamations of the text arc founded 
chiefly on the gloss of an ancient philosopher and legislator, yajnva- 
WALCYA, the following extract will consist of little more than a ver- 
b.al translation of his metrical gloss. 

“The parent of all beings produced all states of existence, for he 
generates and preserves all creatures : therefore is he called the 
gener.ator. Because he shines and sports, because he loves and 
irradiates, therefore is he called resplendent or divine, and is praised 
by all deities. We meditate on the. light, which, existing in our 
minds , continually governs our intellects in the pursuits of virtue, 
wealth, love, and beatitude. Because the being who .shines with 
seven rays, assuming the forms of time and of fire, matures pro- 
ductions, is resplendent, illumines all, and finally destroys the uni- 
verse, therefore he, who naturally shines with seven rays, is called 
light or the effulgent power. The first syllable denotes that he illu- 
mines worlds; the second consonant implies that he colours all crea- 
tures; the last syllable signifies that he moves without ceasing. 
From his cherishing all, he is called the irradiating preserver.” 

Although it appears from the terms of the text, (“Light of the 
fJener.ator or Sun,”) that the sun and the light spoken of are dis- 
tinct, yet, in meditating this sublime text, they are undistinguished; 
that light is the sun, and the sun is light; they are identical: “'I'lie 
same effulgent .and irradiating power which .animates living beings 
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as their soul , exists io the sky as the male being residing in the 
midst of the sun.” There is consequently no distinction; hut that 
effulgence which exists in the heart, governing the intellects of 
animals, must alone be meditated, as one and the same, however, 
with the luminous power residing in the orb of the sun. 

“That which is in the sun, and thus called light or effulgent power, 
is adorable, and must be worshipped by them who dread successive 
births and deaths, and who eagerly desire beatitude. The being who 
may be seen in the solar orb, must be contemplated by the under- 
standing, to obtain exemption from successive births and deaths 
and various pains.” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the seven worlds, as 
epithets of it, to denote its efficacy; signifying, that this light per- 
vades and illumines the seven worlds, which, “situated one above 
the other, are the seven mansions of all beings; they are called 
the seven abodes, self-existent in a former period, renovated in this. 
These .seven mysterious words are celebrated as the names of the 
seven worlds. The place where all beings, whether fixed or move- 
able, exist, is called Earth, which is the first world. That in which 
beings exist a second time, but without sensation, again to become 
sensible at the close of the period appointed for the duration of the 
present universe, is the World of Re-existence. The abode of the , 
good, where cold, heat, and light, are perpetually produced, is named 
Heaven. The intermediate region between the upper and lower 
worlds, is denominated the Middle World. The heaven, where ani- 
mals , destroyed in a general conflagration at the close of the ap- 
pointed period, arc born again, is thence called the World of Births. 

That in which sanaca, and other sons of brahma', justified by austere 
devotion, reside, exempt from all dominion , is thence named the 
Mansion of the Blessed. Truth, the seventh world, and the abode 
of UKAHME, is placed on the summit above other worlds ; it is attained 
by true knowledge, by the regular discharge of duties, and by vera- 
city: once attained, it is never lost. Truth is, indeed, the seventh 
world, therefore called the Sublime Abode.” 

The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral monosyl- 
, lable, to obviate the evil consequence announced by menu, “A Brah- 
maiia, beginning and ending a lecture of the Veda (or the recital of 
I any holy strain) , must always pronounce to himself the syllable 
dm: for unless the syllable dm precede, his learning will slip away 
from him ; and unless it follow, nothing will be long retained. ” Or 
that syllable is prefixed to tbe several names of worlds , denoting 
that tbe seven worlds are manifestations of the power signified by 
that syllable. “As the leaf of the pald'sa," says ya'jnyawalcva, 

^ “is supported by a single pedicle, so is this universe upheld by the 
syllable dm, a symbol of the supreme brahme. ” “All rites ordained 
in the Vida, oblations to fire, and solemn sacrifices, pass away; but 
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tliat wliicli piissotli not away,” says menu, “is iloclared to be tbe 
syllable ohi, tbence called aeshani , since it is a symbol of god, the 
lord of created beings.” (menu, chap. ii. v. 74, Hi.) 

The concluding pr.ayer is subjoined, to teach tbe various mani- 
festations of that light, which is the sun himself. It is draiime, the 
■supreme soul, “The sun,” says yaj.nvawalcya, “is brahme: this 
is a certain truth, reve.aled in the sacred Vpanishads , and in various 
Sac' has of the Vedas." So the Bhatvishya purdna , speaking of the 
sun: “Because there is none greater than he, nor has been, nor 
will be, therefore he is celebrated as the supreme soul in all the 
Vedas," 

That greatest of lights which exists in the sun, exists also as tbe 
principle of life in the hearts of all beings. It shines externally in 
the sky, internally in the heart; it is found in fire and in flame. 
This principle of life, which is acknowledged by the virtuous as 
existing in the heart and in the sky, shines externally in the ethereal 
region, manifested in the form of the sun. It is also made apparent 
in the lustre of gems, stones , and metals ; and in the taste of trees, 
plants, and herbs. Tliat is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
HR.Aii.ME, is manifested in all moving beings (gods, demons, men, 
serpents, beasts, birds, insects, and the rest) by their locomotion; 
and in some fixed substances, such as .stones, gems, and metals , by 
their lustre; in others, such as trees, plants, and herbs, by their 
savour. Every thing which moves or which is fixed, is pervaded 
by tliat light, w Inch in all moving things exists as the supreme soul, 
.and as the. immortal thinking faculty of beings which have tbe power 
of motion. Thus the venerable commentator says, “In the midst of 
the sun stands tbe moon, in the midst of the moon is fire, in the 
midst of light is truth, in the midst of truth is the unperishable 
being.” And again, “God is the unperishable being residing in the 
“sacred abode: the thinking soul is light alone; it shines with un- 
borrowed splendour.” This thinking soul, called the immortal prin- 
ciple, is a manifestation of that irradiating power who is the su- 
preme soul. 

This universe, consisting of three worlds, was produced from 
water. “ He first, with a thought, created the wafers, and placed in 
them a productive seed.” (menu, chap. i. v. 8.) Water, which is 
the element whence the. three worlds proceeded, is that light wdiich 
is also the efficient cause of creation, duration, and destruction, ma- 
nifested with these powers, in the form of urahma, vishnu, and 
RUDiiA: to denote this, “earth, sky, and heaven,” are subjoined as 
epithets of light. These terms bear allusion also to the three qua- 
lities of truth, passion, and darkness, corresponding with the three, 
manifestations of power, as creator, preserver, and de.stroyer; hence 
it is also intimated, that the irradiating being is manifested as 
BRAHMA, vishnu:, Riid RUDRA, wlio are respectively endued with the 
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qualities of truth, passion, and darkness. The meaning is, that this 
irradiating being, who is the. .supreme brahme manifested in tliree 
forms or powers, is the efficient cause of the creation of the universe, 
of its duration and destruction. So in the Bhawishya piintna, crisiin^v 
says, “The sun is the god of perception, the eye of the universe, 
the cause of day ; there is none greater than he among the immortal 
powers. From him this universe proceeded, and in him it will reach 
annihilation ; he is time measured by instants , ” &c. Thus the uni- 
verse, consisting of three worlds, containing all which is fixed or 
moveable, is the irradiating being; and he is the creator of that 
universe , the preserver and destroyer of it. Consequently nothing 
can exist, which is not that irradiating power. 

These extracts from two very copious commentaries will suffi- 
ciently explain the texts which are meditated while the breath is held 
as above mentioned. Immediately after these suppressions of breath, 
the priest should sip water, reciting the following prayer: “May 
tlie sun, sacrifice, the regent of the firmament, and other deities who 
preside over sacrifice, defend me from the sin arising from the im- 
perfect performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever sin I have 
committed by night, in thought, word or deed, be that cancelled by 
day. Whatever sin be in me, may that be far removed. 1 olfer 
this water to the sun, whose light irradiates my heart, who sprung 
from the immortal essence. Be this oblation efficacious.” He sbould 
next makA three ablutions with the prayers: “Waters! since ye 
afi'ord delight,” &c., at the same time throwing water eight times 
on his head, or towards the sky, and once on the ground as before; 
and again make similar ablutions with the following prayer : “As a 
tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree; as he who 
bathes is cleansed from all foulness; as an ohlation is sanctified by 
holy grass; so may this water purify me from sin:” and another 
ablution with the expiatory text which rehearses the creation. He 
should next fill the palm of his hand with water, and presenting it 
to his nose, inhale the fluid by one nostril, and retaining it for a 
while, exhale it through the other, and throw away the water towards 
the north-east quarter. This is considered as an internal ablution, 
wliicli washes away sins. He concludes by sipping water with the 
following prayer: “Water! thou dost penetrate all beings; thou 
dost reach the deep recesses of the mountains; thou art the mouth 
of the universe ; thou art sacrifice ; thou art the mystic word vasha't ; 
thou art light, taste, and the immortal fluid. ” 

After these ceremonies he proceeds to worship the sun, standing 
on one foot, and resting the other against his ankle or heel , look- 
ing towards the cast, and holding his hands open before him in a 
hollow form. In this posture he pronounces to himself the follow- 
ing prayers. 1st. “ The rays of light announce the splendid fiery 
sun, beautifully rising to illumine the universe.” 2d. “He rises. 
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wonderful, the eye of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power 
of gods; he fills heaven, earth, and sky, with his luminous net; he 
is the soul of all which is fixed or locomotive.” 3d. “That eye, 
supremely beneficial, rises pure from the east; may we see him a 
hundred years; may wo live a hundred years; may we hear a hund- 
red years.” 4th. “May we, prescrv'ed by the divine power, con- 
templating heaven above the region of darkness, approach the deity, 
most splendid of luminaries. ” The following prayer may be also 
subjoined: “Thou art self-existent, thou artthemo.st excellent ray; 
thou give.st effulgence: grant it unto me.” This is explained as an 
allusion to the seven rays of the sun, four of which are supposed to 
point towards the four quarters, one upwards, one downwards; and 
the seventh, which is centrical, is the most excellent of all, and is 
here addressed in a prayer, which is explained as signifying, “Maj- 
the supreme ruler, who generates all things, whose luminous ray is 
self-existent, who is the sublime cause of light, from whom worlds 
receive illumination, be favourable to us, ” After presenting an ob- 
lation to the sun, in the mode to he forthwith explained, the Guyalri 
must be next invoked, in these words: “Thou art light; thou art 
seed ; thou art immortal life ; thou art called effulgent : beloved by 
the gods, defamed by none, thou art the holiest sacrifice.” And it 
should be afterwards recited measure by measure ; then the two first 
measures as one hemistich, and the third measure as the other ; and, 
lastly, the three measures without interruption. The same text is 
then invoked in these words: “ Divine text, who dost grant our 
best wishes, whose name is trisyllable, whose import is the power 
of the Supreme Being; come, thou mother of the Vedas, who didst 
spring from bkahmk, be constant here.” The Gdyalri is then pro- 
nounced inaudibly with the triliteral monsyllable and the names of 
the three lower worlds , a hundred or a thousand times , or as often 
as may be practicable, counting the repetitions on a rosary of gems 
set in gold, or of wild grains. For this purpose the seeds of the pu- 
Irajiva, vulgarly named are declared preferable. The follow- 

ing prayers from the Vishi'm purdiia conclude these repetitions:* 


* I omit the very tedious detail respecting sins expiated by a set number 
of repetitions ; but in one instance , as an atonement for nnWarily eating or 
drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, that eight hundred repetitions of 
tlie Gdyalri should be preceded by three suppressions of breath, touching 
water during the recital of the following text: “The bull roars; he has four 
horns, three feet, two heads , seven hands, and is bound b}- a threefold liga- 
ture : he is the mighty resplendent being, and pervades mortal men. ” The 
bull is Ueligious Duty personified. His four horns are the Brahma or super- 
intending priest; the Vdgdlri or chanter of Sdmavida; Ihelldtri, or reader 
of the Higveda, who perforins the essential part of a religious ceremony; and 
the Ad'hwaryu, who sits in the sacred close, and chants the yajarveda. His 
three feet are the three Vedas. Oblations and sacrifice are his two heads, 
roaring stnpendonsly. His seven hands are the Udlri, iVaitrdvaruiin , Brdh- 

G* 
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“Salutation to the sun; to that luminary, 0 braiime, who is the 
light of the pervader, the pure generator of the universe, the cause 
of efficacious rites. ” 2d. “ I bow to the great cause of day (whose 
emblem is a full-blown flower of the yard tree), the mighty luminary 
sprung from casw'aba, the loe of darkness, the destroyer of every 
sin.” Or the priest w'alks a turn through the south, rehearsing a 
.short text: “I follow the course of the sun;” which is thus explained, 
“ As the sun in his course moves round the world by tbe way of the 
south, so do I, following that luminary , obtain tbe benefit arising 
from a journey round the earth by the way of the south.” 

The oblation above-mentioned, and which is called arg’ha, con- 
sists of <i7a, flowers, barley, water, and red-sanders-wood, in a clean 
copper vessel, made in the shape of a boat; this the priest places 
on his head, and thus presents it with tlie following text; “He who 
tr.avels the appointed path (namely, the sun) is present in that pure 
orb of fire, and in tbe ethereal region ; he is the sacrificer at religious 
rites, and he sits in the sacred close; never remaining a single day 
in the same spot, yet present in every bouse, in tbe heart of every 
human being, in tlie most holy mansion, in the subtile ether; pro- 
duced in water, in earth, in the abode of truth, and in the stony 
mountains, he is th.at which is both minute and v.ast.” This text 
is explained as signifying, that the sun is a manifestation of the 
Supreme Being, present every where, produced every where, per- 
vading every place and thing. The oblation is concluded by wor- 
shipping the sun with the- subjoined text: “His rays, the efficient 
causes of knowledge, irradiating worlds, appear like sacrificial fires." 

Preparatory to any act of religion, ablutions must be again per- 
formed in the form prescribed for the mid-day bath; the practice of 
bathing at noon is likewise enjoined as requisite to cleanliness, 
conducive to health, and efficacious in removing spiritual as well as 
corporeal defilements: it must, nevertheless, be omitted bj' one 
who is afflicted with disease ; and a healthy person is forbidden to 
bathe immediately after a meal, and without laying aside his jewels 
and other ornaments. If there be no impediment, such as those 
now mentioned or formerly noticed in speaking of early ablutions, 
he may bathe with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, or 
from the bason of a cataract; but he should prefer water which 
lies above ground, choosing a stream rather than stagnant water, 
a river in preference to a small brook, a holy stream before a vulgar 
river; and, above all, the water of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath, authors distinguish various ablutions, properly and improperly 
so called; such as rubbing the body with ashes, which is named a 

manach'handasi , Gravasta(n ^ Aeh''hdt}dc Neshlrt ^ and Po7r7; names by which 
ofliciating priests are designated at certain solemn rites. The threefold lig- 
ature by which he is bound, is worshipped in the morning, at noon, and in 
the evening. 
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bath sacred to fire; plunging into water, a bath sacred to the regent 
of this element; ablutions accompanied by the prayers, “O waters! 
since ye afford delight,” &c. which constitute the holy bath ; stand- 
ing in dust raised by the treading of cows, a bath denominated from 
wind or air; standing in the rain during day-light, a bath named 
from the sky or atmosphere. The ablutions, or bath, properly so 
called, are performed with the following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleansing his person, and pronouncing as a 
vow, “I will now perform ablutions , ” he who bathes should invoke 
the holy rivers; “0 Gangd, Yamuna, Saraswati, 'Satadru, Marudvid'/id 
and Jiyiciyd! hear my prayers; for my sake be included in this 
small quantity of water w'ith the holy streams of Parush'ti, Asirtii, 
and Vilasid." He should also utter the radical prayer, consisting of 
the words “Salutation to Ndrdyaiia." Upon this occasion a prayer 
extracted from the Padma purdna is often used with this salutation, 
. called the radical text; and the ceremony is at once concluded by 
taking up earth, and pronouncing the subjoined prayer: “Earth, sup- 
porter of all things, trampled by horses, traversed by cars, trodden 
by visn.NU ! whatever sin has been committed by me, do thou, who 
art upheld by the hundred-armed crishna, incarnate in the shape 
of a boar, ascend my limbs and remove every such sin.” 

The text extracted from the Padma purdna follows; “Thou didst 
spring from the foot of vi.shx%, daughter of visum; , honoured by 
him; therefore preserve us from sin, protecting us from the d.ay of 
our birth, even unto death. The regent of air has named thirty-five 
millions of holy places in the sky, on earth , and in the space be- 
tween ; they are all comprised in thee , daughter of jahnu. Thou 
art called she who promotes growth; among the gods thou art named 
the lotos; able, wife of phit’hu, bird, body of the universe, wife of 
SIVA, nectar, female chcrisher of science, cheerful, favouring worlds, 
merciful, daughter of jahnu , consoler, giver of consolation. Gangd, 
w'ho flows through the three worlds, will he near unto him who pro- 
nounces these pure titles during his ablutions.” 

When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, the regular 
prayer is a text of the Veda. “Thrice did vishnu step, and at three 
strides traversed the universe; h.appily was his foot placed on this 
dusty earth. Bo this oblation efficacious !” By this prayer is meant, 
“may the earth thus taken up, purify me.” Cow-dung is next em- 
ployed, with a prayer importing, “Since I take up cow-dung, invok- 
ing thereon the goddess of abundance, may I obtain prosperity!” 
The liter.al sense is this; “I here invoke that goddess of abundance, 
who is the vehicle of smell, who is irresistible, ever white, present in 
this cow-dung, mistress of all beings, greatest of elements, ruling 
all the senses.” Water is afterwards held up in the hollow of both 
hands joined, while the prayer denominated from the regent of water 
is pronounced; “Because varuna, king of waters, spread a road 
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for the sun, therefore do I follow that route. Oh! he made that 
road in untrodden space to reepive the footsteps of the sun. It is 
he who restrains the heart-rending wicked.” Tlie sense is, “varuna, 
king of waters, who curbs the wicked, made an expanded road in 
the ethereal region to receive the rays of the sun; I therefore fol- 
low that route.” Next, previous to swimming, a short prayer must 
he meditated : “ Salutation to the regent of water ! past are the fet- 
ters of VARUNA.” This is explained as importing, that the displea- 
sure of VARUNA at a man's traversing the waters, which are his fetters, 
is averted by salutation: swimming is therefore preceded by this 
address. The priest should next recite the invocation of holy rivers, 
and thrice throw water on his head from the hollow of both hands 
joined, repeating tiiree several texts. 1st. “ Waters! remove this 
sin, whatever it be, which is in me ; whether I have done any thing 
malicious towards others, or cursed them in my heart, or spoken 
falsehoods.” 2d. “Waters! mothers of worlds! purify us; cleanse, 
us by the sprinkled fluid, ye who purify through libations; for ye, 
divine waters, do remove every sin.’’ 3d. “As a tired man leaves 
drops of sweat at the foot of a tree,” &c. Again, swimming, and 
making a circuit through the south, this prayer should bo recited: 
“May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, for gain, 
and for refreshing draughts : may they listen to us, that we may be 
associated with good auspices.” Next I'eciting the following prayei", 
the priest should thrice plunge into water: “O consummation of 
solemn rites ! who dost purify when performed by the most grievous 
offenders; thou dost invite the basest criminals to purification ; thou 
dost expiate the most heinous crimes. I atone for sins towards the 
gods, by gratifying them with oblations and sacrifice; I expiate sins 
towards mortals, by employing mortal men to officiate at sacraments. 
Therefore defend me from the pernicious sin of offending the gods.” 
Water must be next sipped with the prayer, “Lord of sacrifice, 
thy heart is in the midst of the waters of the ocean , ” &c., and the 
invocation of holy rivers is again recited. The priest must thrice 
throw up water with the three prayers : “0 , waters, since ye afford 
delight,)’ &c. ; and again, with the three subjoined prayers: 1st. 
“May the Lord of thought purify me with an uncut blade of cusa 
grass and with the rays of the sun. Lord of purity, may I obtain 
that coveted innocence which is the wish of thee , who art satisfied 
by this oblation of water; and of mo, who am purified by this holy 
grass. ” 2d. “May the Lord of speech purify me,” &c. 3d. “ May the 
resplendent sun purify mo , ” &c. Thrice plunging into water, 
the priest should as often repeat the grand expiatory text, of 
which ya'jnyawalcva says, “It comprises the principles of 
things , and the elements , the existence of the [chaotic] mass , the 
production and destruction of worlds.” This serves as a key to 
explain the meaning of the text, which, being considered as the 
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essence of the VtUlus, is most mysterious. The author before me 
seems to undertake the explanation of it with great awe, and inti- 
mates, that he has no other key to its meaning, nor the aid of earlier 
commentaries. ‘The Supreme Being alone existed; afterwards 
there was universal darkness; next, the watery ocean was produced 
by the diffusion of virtue ; then did the creator, lord of the universe, 
rise out of the ocean , and successively frame the sun and moon, 
which govern day and night, whence proceeds the revolution of 
years ; and after them he framed heaven and earth , the space be- 
tween, and the celestial region.’ The terms, with which the text 
begins, both signify truth; hut are hero explained as denoting the 
supreme brahme, on the authority of a text quoted from the Veda: 
“brahme is truth, the one immutable being. He is truth and ever- 
lasting knowledge.” ‘During the period of general annihilation, ’ 
says the commentator, ‘the Supreme Being alone existed. After- 
wards, during that period, night was produced ; in other words, there 
was universal darkness.’ ‘‘This universe existed only in darkness, 
imperceptible, undcfinable, undiscoverable by reason, and undis- 
covered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep.” 
(menu, ch. i. V. 5.) Next, when the creation began, the ocean was 
produced by an unseen power universally diffused ; that is, the ele- 
ment of water was first reproduced, as the means of the creation. 
“ Ho first, with a thought, created the waters,” &c. (menu. ch. i. v. 
8.) Then did the creator, who is lord of the universe, rise out of the 
waters. ‘ The Lord of the universe, annihilated by the general des- 
truction , revived with his own creation of the three worlds.’ Hea- 
ven is here explained, the expanse of the sky above the region of 
the stars. The celestial region is the middle world and heavens 
above. The author before me has added numerous quotations on 
the sublimity and efficacy of this text, which menu compares with 
the sacrifice of a horse, in respect of its power to obliterate sins. 

After bathing, while ho repeats this prayer, the priest should 
again plunge into water, thrice repeating the text, “As a tired man 
leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree,” &c. Afterwards, to 
atone for greater offences, he should meditate the Gdyalri, &c. during 
three suppressions of breath. He must also recite it measure by 
measure, hemistich by hemistich; and, lastly, the entire text, with- 
out any pause. As an expiation of the sin of eating with men of 
very low tribes, or of coveting or accepting what should not be re- 
ceived , a man should plunge into water , at the same time reciting 
a prayer which will be quoted on another occasion. One who has 
drunk spirituous liquors should traverse water up to his throat, and 
drink as much expressed juice of the moon-plant as he can take up 
in the hollow of both hands, while he meditates the triliteral mo- 
nosyllable, and then jilunge into water, reciting the subjoined prayer; 
“O, kudra! hurt not our offspring and descendants; abridge not 
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tho period of our lives; destroy not our cows; kill not our horses; 
slay not our proud and irritable folks; because, holding oblations, 
we always pray to thee ! ” 

Having finished his ablutions, and coining out of tho water, put- 
ting on his apparel after cleansing it, having w'ashed his hands and 
feet, and having sipped water, the priest sits down to worship in 
the same mode which was directed after the early bath; substituting, 
however, the following prayer, in lieu of that which begins with 
the words, “May the sun, sacrifice,” &c., “May the waters purify 
tho earth, that she, being cleansed, may purify me. May the lord 
of holy knowledge purify her, that she, being cleansed by holiness, 
may purify me. May tho waters free me from every defilement, 
whatever bo my unclcauness, wdiether I have eaten prohibited food, 
done forbidden acts, or accepted the gifts of dishonest men.” Another 
difference between worship at noon and in the morning, consists in 
standing before tho sun with uplifted arms instead of joining the 
hands in a hollow form. In all other respects the form of adoration 
is similar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked in a round begin- 
ning through the south, and saluted the sun, the priest may proceed 
to study a portion of tho Veda. Turning his face towards tho cast, 
with his right hand towards the south and his left hand towards the 
north, sitting down with cusa grass before him, holding two sacred 
blades of grass on the tips of his loft fingers , and placing his right 
hand thereon with the palm turned upwards, and having thus medi- 
tated the Gdyalri, the priest should recite the proper text on com- 
mencing the lecture, and read as much of the Vedas as may be prac- 
ticable for him^ continuing the practice daily until he have read 
through tho whole of the Vedas, and then recommencing the course. 

Prayer on beginning a lecture of the Rigveda: “I praise tho blaz- 
ing fire, which is first placed at religious rites, which effects the 
ceremony for the benefit of the votary, which performs tho essential 
part of the rite, which is the most liberal giver of gems.” 

On beginning a lecture of the Yajurveda: “I gather thee, O 
branch of the Ve'da, for tho sake of rain; I pluck tlioe for the sake 
of strength. Calves! ye are like unto air; (that is, as wind supplies 
the world by means of r.ain, so do ye supply sacrifices by the milk- 
ing of cows). May the luminous generator of worlds make you attain 
success in the best of sacraments.” 

On beginning a lecture of tho Samaveda: “Regent of fire, who 
dost effect all religious ceremonies, approach to taste my offering, 
thou who art praised for the sake of oblations. Sit down on this 
grass. ” 

Tho text which is repeated on commencing a lecture of the Al'- 
Aum/ticV/rt has been already quoted on another occasion: “May divine 
waters be auspicious to us,” &c. 
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In tins manner sliould a lecture of the Vedas, or of the Veddngas, 
of the sacred poems and mythological history, of law, and other 
branches of sacred literature, be conducted. The priest should next 
proceed to offer barley, Ida, and water to the manes. Turning his 
face towards the east, wearing the sacrificial cord on his left shoulder, 
he should sit down, and spread cusa grass before him, with the tips 
pointing towards the east. Taking grains of barley in his right hand, 
he should invoke the gods. “O, assembled gods! hear my call, sit 
down on this grass. ” Then throwing away some grains of barley, 
and putting oue hand over the other, he should pray in these words: 
“Gods! who reside in the ethereal region, in the world near us, 
and in heaven above; ye, whose tongues are flame, and who save 
all them who duly perform the sacraments, hoar mj^ call; sit down 
on this grass, and be cheerful. ” Spreading the cusa grass, the tips 
of which must point towards the east, and placing his left hand 
thereon and his right hand above the left, ho must offer grains 
of barley and water from the tips of his fingers (which arc parts de- 
dicated to the gods) , holding throe straight blades of grass so that 
the tips be towards his thumb, and repeating this prayer : “ May the 
gods be s.atisfied; ra.ay the holy verses, the scriptures, the devout 
sages, the sacred poems, the teachers of them, and the celestial 
quiristers , ho satisfied ; may other instructors , human beings , mi- 
nutes of time , moments , instants measured by the twinkling of an 
eye, hours, days, fortnights, months, seasons, and years, with all 
their component parts, be satisfied herewith.”* Next, wearing the 
sacrificial thread round his neck and turning towards the north, ho 
should offer tila, or grains of barley with water, from the middle of 
his hand (which is a part dedicated to human beings) , holding in it 
aisa grass , the middle of which must rest on the palm of his hand : 
this oblation he presents on grass , the tips of which are pointed 
towards the north ; and with it he pronounces these words i “ May 
SANACA be satisfied; may sanandana, sana'tana, capii.a , Asiiui, 
ndil’iiu, and parchasic’ha , be satisfied herewith.” Placing the 
thread on his right shoulder, and turning towards the south, he must 
offer tila and water from the root of his thumb (which is a part sa- 
cred to the progenitors of mankind), holding bent grass thereon; 
this oblation ho should present upon a vessel of rhinoceros’ horn 
placed on grass, the tips of which are pointed towards the south; 
and with it he says, “May fire which receives oblations presented 
to our forefathers , be satisfied herewith ; may the moon , the judge 
of departed souls, the sun, the progenitors who are purified by fire, 
those who are named from their drinking the juice of the moon-plant, 
and those who are denominated from sitting on holy grass, be satis- 

* The verb is repeated with each term, “May the lioly verses be satisfied; 
may the Vedas be satisfied,” &c. 
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fieil lierewitli!” He must tlieii make a similar oblatiou, saying, 
“May NARASARYA, 1'ARa'sARYA, s’uCA, Sa'cALYA, YAJN YAWALCYA, Ja'- 
TUCARN^V, OATYAYANA, APASTAMKA. IIAUd’hA YANA, VA’cUAC'UTi, VAI- 
JAVAPI, HUHU, LOCACsiii, maitra'yani, and aindra’yanu, be satisfied 
herewith. ” He afterwards offers three oblations of water mixed 
with iila from the hollow of both hands joined, and this he repeats 
fourteen times with the different titles of ya.ma, which are considered 
as fourteen distinct forms of the same deity. “Salutation to yam a; 
salutation to uiiermaraja, or the king of duties; to death; to an- 
TACA, or the destroyer ; to vaivaswata, or the child of the sun ; to 
time; to the slayer of all beings; to auuumbara, or yama, spring- 
ing out of the racemiferoHs fig-tree ; to him who reduces all things 
to ashes; to the dark-blue deity; to him who resides in the supreme 
abode; to him whoso belly is like that of a wolf; to the variegated 
being ; to the wonderful inflictor of pains. ” Taking up grains of tila, 
and throwing them away, while he pronounces this address to fire; 
“Eagerly we place and support thee ; eagerly we give thee fuel ; do’ 
thou fondly invite the progenitors, who love thee, to taste this pious 
oblation:” let him invoke the progenitors of mankind in these 
words; “May our progenitors, who are worthy of drinking the juice 
of the moon-plant , and they who are purified by fire, approach us 
through the paths which are travelled by gods; and, pleased with 
the food presented at this sacrament, may they ask for more, and 
preserve us from evil.” He should then offer a triple oblation of 
water with both hands, reciting the following text, and saying, “I 
offer this lila and water to my father , such a one sprung from such 
a family.” He must offer similar oblations to his paternal grand- 
father, and great-grandfather; and another set of similar oblations 
to his maternal grandfather, and to the father and grandfather of 
that ancestor: a similar oblation must be presented to his mother, 
and single oblations to his paternal grandmother and great-grand- 
mother: throe more oblations are presented, each to three persons, 
paternal uncle, brother, son , grandson , daughter’s son , son in-law, 
maternal uncle, sister’s son, father’s sister’s son, mother’s sister, and 
other relations. The text alluded to bears this meaning ; “Waters, be 
the food of our progenitors: satisfy my parents, ye w'ho convey nou- 
rishment, which is the drink of immortality, the fluid of libations, 
the milky liquor, the confined and promised food of the manes.”* 

The ceremony may be concluded with three voluntary oblations: 
the first presented like the oblations to deities, looking towards the 
east, and with the sacrificial cord placed on his left shoulder; the 
second , like that offered to progenitors , looking towards the south, 
and with the string passed over his right shoulder. The prayers 
which accompany these offerings are subjoined : 1st. “May the gods, 

* See a remark on this passage below, page 100, note. 
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demons, benevolent genii, liiige serpents, lieaveuly qiiiristers, fierce 
giants, blood-thirsty savages, unmelodious guardians of the celestial 
treasure, successful genii, spirits called CushmaiiHa, trees, and all 
animals which move in air or in water, which live on earth, and 
feed abroad ; may all these ([uickly obtain contentment, through the 
water presented by me.” 2nd. “To satisfy them who are detained 
in all the hells and places of torment, this water is presented by me.” 
,Sd. “May those who are, and those who are not, of kin to me, and 
those who were allied to me in a former existence, and all who 
desire oblations of water from me, obtain perfect contentment.” The 
first text, which is taken from the Samaveda, differs a little from the 
Yajtirveda: “Gods, benevolent genii, huge serpents, nymphs, demons, 
wicked beings, snakes, birds of mighty wing, trees, giants, and all 
who traverse the ethereal region,* genii who cherish science, animals 
that live in water or traverse the atmosphere, creatures that have 
no abode, and all living animals which exist in sin or in the practice 
of virtue; to satisfy them is this water presented by me.” After- 
wards the priest should wring his lower garment, pronouncing this 
text: “May those who have been born in my family, and have died, 
leaving no son nor kinsman bearing the same name, be contented 
with” this water which I presenf by wringing it from my vesture.” 
Then placing his sacrificial cord on his left shoulder, sipping water, 
and raising up bis arms, let him contemplate the sun, reciting a 
prayer inserted above: “He who travels the appointed path,” &c. 
The priest should afterwards present an oblation of water to the sun, 
pronouncing the text of the Vishnu piirdha which has been already 
cited, “Salutation to the sun,” &c. lie then concludes the whole 
ceremony by worshipping the sun with a prayer above quoted : 
“Thou art self-existent,” &c. ; by making a circuit through the south, 
while he pronounces, “I follow the course of the sun;” and by offer- 
ing water from the hollow of his hand, while ho salutes the regents 
of space and other Deities; “Salutation to space; to the regents of 
space, to BR.viiMA, to the earth, to salutary herbs, to fire, to speech, 
to the lord of speech, to the pervader, and to the mighty Deity.” 
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On the liELiGious CEKEMONIES of the HINDUS, and of the 
JiUAUMENS especially. 


ESSAY II. 


[From tliu .Asiatic Kescarclies, vol. vii. p. 232 — 285. Calcutta, 1801. 4to.] 


A FORMER essay on this subject* described tlie daily ablutions 
jicrfonncd witli prayers and acts of religion by every BrnAmcn. His 
next daily duty is the performance of the five great sacraments. 
The first, consisting in the study of the Veda, lias been already no- 
ticed ; the sacraments of the manes, of deities, and of spirits, slightly 
touched upon in the first essay, will be made the subject of the pire- 
sent one; and the hospitable reception of guests will be followed 
in the next by a description of the various ceremonies which must 
be celebrated at different periods, from the birth to the marriage of 
a Hindu. 

The sacrament of deities consists in oblations to fire with prayers 
addressed to various divinities; and it is exclusive of the offerings 
of perfumes and blossoms before idols. It does not fall within my 
present plan to describe the manner in which the several sects of 
Hindus** adore their gods, or the images of them ; and I shall there- 
fore restrict myself to explain the oblations to fire, and then proceed 
to describe funeral rites and commemorative obscf[uies, together 
with the daily offerings of food and water, to the manes of ancestors. 

I am guided by the author now before me*** in premising the 

* Ante, p. 76. 

** Sec note A, at the end of the present Essay. 

*** In the former essay , my chief guide was helavi u’ha, who has given 
very perspicuous explanations of the mantras (or prayers used at religious 
ceremonies) in several treatises, particularly in one entitled servasna. 

In the present essay, I likewise use a ritual composed by bhavadi5va for the 
use of Sdmavidi priests , and a commentary on the mantras by guka visnxr, 
as also the Achdrachandried (a treatise on religious ceremonies observed by 
Madras, but including many of those performed by other classes), and the 
Avhdr dder'sa , a treatise on daily duties. 
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ceremony of consecrating the fire, and of hallowing the sacrificial 
implements ; “because this ceremony is, as it were, the ground-work 
of all religious acts.” 

First , the priest smears with cown-dung a level piece of ground 
four cubits square, free from all impurities, and sheltered by a shed. 
Having bathed and sipped water, he sits down with his face towards 
the east, and places a vessel of water with cusa grass on his left; 
then, dropping his right knee, and resting on the span of his left 
hand, he draws with a root of cum grass a line, one span or twelve 
fingers long, and directed towards the east. From the nearest extre- 
mity of this line he draws another at right angles to it, twenty-one 
fingers long, and directed towards the north. Upon this lino he 
draws three others, parallel to the first, equal to it in length, and 
distant seven lingers from each other. The first line is really, or 
figuratively , made a yellow line, and is sacred to the earth; the 
second is red , and sacred to fire ; the third black , and sacred to 
BRAHMA the creator; the fourth blue, and sacred to indra the regent 
of the firmament; the fifth white, and sacred to soma. He next 
gathers up the dust from the edges of these lines, and throws it 
away towards the north-east, saying, “What was [herein] bad, is 
cast away:’’ and he concludes by sprinkling water on the several 
lines. 

Having thus prepared the ground for the reception of the .sacri- 
ficial fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel which 
cont.ains the fire, and throws it away, saying, “I dismiss far away 
carnivorous fire; may it go to the realm of vama, bearing sin [hence].” 
He then places the fire before him , saying, “Earth! Sky! Heaven!” 
and adding, “this other [harmless] fire atone remains here; well 
knowing [its office], may it convey my oblation to the Gods.” He 
then denominates the fire according to the purpose for which he pre- 
pares it, saying, “Fire! thou art named so and so;” and he con- 
cludes this part of the ceremony by silently burning a log of wood, 
one span long and smeared with clarified butter. 

He next proceeds to jilace the Brahma or superintending priest. 
Upon very solemn occasions, a learned Brdhmana does actually dis- 
charge the functions of superintending priest; but, in general, a 
bundle containing fifty blades of cusa grass is placed to represent 
the Brahma. The officiating priest takes up the vessel of water, 
and walks round the fire keeping his right side turned tow.ards it: 
he then pours water near it, directing the stream towards the east; 
he spreads cusa grass thereon ; and crossing his right knee over his 
left without sitting down, he takes up a single blade of grass be- 
tween the thumb and ring finger of his left hand, .and throws it away 

* Putt Ci/nosuroides, kocnio. On the new moon of B/idilrtt, a sufficient quan- 
tity of this sort of grass is provided for use during the whole year. 
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towards the south-west corner of the shed, saying, “What was herein 
bad, is cast away.” Next, touching the water, resting tlie solo of his 
right foot on his left ankle, and sprinkling tlie grass with water, ho 
places the Brahma on it, saying, “Sit on [this] seat until [thy] fee 
[be paid thee].” The officiating priest then returns by the same 
road by which he went round the fire; and sitting down again with 
his face towards the east, names the earth inaudibly. 

If any profane word have been spoken during the preceding cere- 
mony, .atonement must be now made by pronouncing this text: 
“I'lirice did vishnu step, and at throe strides tr.aversed the universe : 
happily was his foot placed on the dusty [e.arth].” The meaning is, 
since the earth has been purified by tlie contact of vishnu’s foot, 
may she (the earth so purified) atone for any profane word spoken 
during this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with.milk, curds, 
and butter, this too is the proper time for mixing them; and the 
priest afterwards proceeds to name the earth in the following prayer, 
whicli he pronounces with downcast look, resting both hands on the 
ground: “We adore this earth, this auspicious and most excellent 
earth ; do thou , 0 fire ! resist [our] enemies. Thou dost take [on 
thee] the power [and office] of other [deities].” 

With blades of cuia grass held in his right hand , he must next 
strew leaves of the same grass on three sides of the fire, arranging 
tliem regularly, so that the tip of one row shall cover the roots of 
the other. He begins with the eastern side, and at three times 
strews grass there, to cover the whole space from north to south; 
and in like manner distributes grass on the southern and western 
sides. He then blesses the ten regions of space; and rising a little, 
puts some wood * on the fire with a ladle-full of clarified butter, while 
he meditates in silence on brahma', the lord of creatures. 

The priest then takes up two leaves of cusa grass, and with 
.another blade of the same grass cuts off the length of a span, saying, 
“Pure leaves ! be sacred to vishnu;” and throws them into a vessel 
of copper or other metal. Again he takes two leaves of grass, and 
holding the tips between the thumb and ring finger of his right h.and, 
and the roots between the thumb and ring finger of his left, .and 
crossing his right hand over his left, he takes up clarified butter on 
the curvature of the grass, and thus silently casts some into the fire 
three several times. He then sprinkles both the leaves with water, 
and throws them away. He afterwards sprinkles with water the 
vessel containing clarified butter, and puts it on the fire, and takes 
it oft’ again, three times, and thus concludes the ceremony of hallow- 

* Tlie fuel used at sacrifices must be wood of the racemiferoiis figtree, 
the leafy Tlutea, or the Catechu Mimosa. It should seem, however, that the 
prickly Adenanthcra, or even the Mango, may he used. The wood is cut into 
small logs, a span long, and not thicker than a man’s fist. 
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ing the butter; during the course of which, while he holds the leaves 
of grass in both hands, he recites this prayer: “May the divine ge- 
nerator [visHNu] purify thee by means of [this] faultless pure leaf ; 
and may the sun do so, by means of [his] rays of light : bo this 
oblation efficacious. ” 

The priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by thrice turning 
therein his fore-finger and thumb, describing with their tips the figure 
of 7 in the inside , and the figure of 9 on the outside of the bowl of 
the ladle. Then dropping his right knee, he sprinkles water from 
the palms of his hands on the whole southern side of the fire , from 
west to east, saying, “aditi! [mother of the Gods!] grant me thy 
approbation.” He does the same on the whole western side, from 
south to north, saying, “anumatiI* grant mo thy approbation and 
on the northern side, saying, sauaswati! grantme thy approbation.” 
And lastly he sprinkles water all round the fire, while he pronounces 
this text, “Generous sun! approve this rite; approve the performer 
of it, that he may share its reward. May the celestial luminary, 
which purifies the intellectual soul, purify our minds. May the lord 
of speech make our prayers acceptable.” 

Holding cida grass in both hands, he then recites an expiatory 
prayer, which will be inserted in another place; and throwing 
away the grass, he thus finishes the hallowing of the sacrificial im- 
plements: a ceremony which necessarily precedes all other reli- 
gious rites. 

He next makes oblations to fire, with such ceremonies, and in 
such form as are adapted to the religious rite which is intended to 
be subsequently performed. The sacrifice, with the tluree mysterious 
words, usually precedes and follows the particular sacrifice which 
is suited to the occasion; being most generally practised, it will be 
tbe most proper specimen of the form in which oblations arc made. 

Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified butter, 
the priest makes three oblations , by pouring each time a ladle-full 
of butter on the fire, saying, “Earth! be this oblation efficacious:” 
“Sky! be this oblation efficacious:” “ileaven! be this oblation 
efficacious.” On some occasions he makes a fourth oft'ering in a 
similar mode, saying, “Earth! Sky! Heaven! be this oblation effi- 
cacious.” If it be requisite to offer a mixture of rice, milk, curds, 
and butter, this is now done; and the oblations, accompanied with 
the names of the three worlds, are repeated. 

As another instance of oblations to fire, the sacrifice to the 
nine planets may deserve notice. This consists of nine oblations of 
clarified butter with the following prayers: 

1. “The divine sun approaches with his golden car, returning 
alternately with the shades of night, rousing mortal and immortal 

* The moon wanting a digit of full. 
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beings, anil surveying worlds: May this oblation to the solar planet 
bo cf'ficaeious. ” 

2. “Gods! produce that [Moon] which has no foe; which is the 
son of the solar orb, and became the ofi'spring of space, for the hene- 
lit of tliis world ; * produce it for the advancement of knowledge, 
for protection from danger, for vast supremacy, for empire, and for 
the sake of indra’s organs of sense: May this oblation to the lunar 
planet be efficacious. ” 

3. “This gem of the sky, whose head resembles fire, is the lord 
of waters, and replenishes the seeds of the earth: May this oblation 
to the planet Mars he efficacious.” 

4. “lie roused, 0 fire ! and thou , [O biid’ha !] perfect this sacri- 
ficial rite, and associate with u.s ; let this votary and all the Gods 
sit in this most excellent assembly : May this oblation to the planet 
Mercury he efficacious. ” 

5. “0 vrTiia.spati, sprung from eternal truth, confer on us abund- 
antly that various wealth which the most venerable of beings may 
revere; which shines gloriously amongst all people; which serves 
to defray sacrifices; which is preserved by strength : May this obla- 
tion to the planet Jupiter be efficacious.” 

6. “The. lord of creatures drank the invigorating essence distilled 
from food; he drank milk and the juice of the moon-plant. By means 
of scripture, which is truth itself, this beverage, thus qu.affed, became 
a prolific essence , the eternal organ of universal perception, indua’s 
organs of sense, the milk of immortality, and honey to the manes 
of ancestors : May this oblation to the planet Venus be efficacious.” 

7. “May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, for 
gain, and for refreshing draughts; may they listen to us, tliat we 
may be associated with good auspices : May this oblation to the. 
jilanet Saturn be efficacious. ” 

8. “0 IHIRVA,** which dost germinate at every knot, at every 
joint, multiply us through a hundred, through a thousand descents : 
May this 'oblation to the planet of the .ascending node be efficacious.” 

9. “ Be thou produced by dwellers in this world , to give know- 
ledge to ignorant mortals , and wealth to the indigent , or beauty to 
the ugly: M.ay this oblation to the planet of the descending node 
bo efficacious.” 

I now proceed to the promised description of funeral rites, abiidg- 

* According to one legend, a ray of the sun, called sushumna, hecame the 
moon ; according to another, a flash of ligiit from the eye of atri whs received 
by spare, a goddess; she conceived and bore soma, who is therefore called 
a son of ATRI. This legend may be found in the Harivmtsa. cai.idasa alludes 
to it in the Haghuvn»sn ^ (b. 2. v. 7.0,) comparing si dacsiuna, when she con- 
ceived RAonn, to the via lactea receiving the luminary which sprung from the 
eye of ATRI. 

•* Agrostis Ihienris. kienio. 
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ing the detail of ceremonies as delivered in rituals, omitting local 
variations noticed by authors who have treated of this subject, and 
commonly neglecting the superstitious reasons given by them for 
the very numerous ceremonies which they direct to be performed 
in honour of persons recently deceased, or of ancestors long since 
defunct. 

A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remain , should be 
laid upon a bed of cusa grass , eitlier in the house or out of it, if he 
be a 'Hiifira, but in the open air if he belong to another tribe. When 
he is at the point of death, donations of cattle, land, gold, silver, or 
other things, according to his ability, should be made by him; or 
it he be too weak, by auoUier person in his name. His head should 
be sprinkled with water drawn from the Ganges, and smeared with 
clay brought from the same river. A sdlagrdma * stone ought to be 
placed near the. dying man; holy strains from the Veda or from 
sacred poems should be repeated aloud in his ears, and leaves of 
holy basil must be scattered over his head. 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, and 
decked with wreaths of flowers; a bit of tutanag, another of gold, 
a gem of any sort, and a piece of coral, should be put into the 
mouth of the corpse , and bits of gold in both nostrils , both eyes, 
and both ears. A cloth perfumed with fragrant oil must be thrown 
over the, corpse, which the nearest relations of the deceased must 
then carry with modest deportment to some holy spot in the forest, 
or near water. Ihe corpse must be preceded by fire, and by food 
carried in an unbaked earthen vessel ; and rituals direct , that it 
shall be accompanied by music of all sorts, drums, cymbals, and 
wind and stringed instruments. This practice seems to be now dis- 
used in most provinces of Ilindust.'ln; but the necessity of throwing 
a cloth over the corpse, however poor the relations of the deceased 
maybe, is enforced by the strictest injunctions; it is generally the 
perquisite of the priest who officiates at the funeral.** 

The corpse is carried out by the southern gate of the town, if the 

* arc black stones found in a part of the Gandaci river, 

wit iin the limits of Aeptil. They are mostly round, and arc commonly per- 
lorated in one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindus believe, by visii.nm- 
111 le shape of a reptile. According to the number of perforations and of 
spira curves ^in each , the stone is supposed to contain visaxu in various 
c laracters. tor example, such a stone perforated in one place only, with 
our spiral curves in the perforation , and with marks resembling a cow's 
oot, and a long wreath of flowers, contains i.AcsiiMi narayana. In like 
mannerstones are fo^und in the Nermadd, ne&v'Oncdr mdndditd, w'hich are con- 
sidered as types of SIVA, and are called Hdn-ling. The sdtagrdma is found 
upon trial not to be calcareous : it strikes fire with steel, and scarcely at all 
eltervesces with acids. 

In most parts of India the priests who officiate at funerals are held in 
isesteem; they are distinguished by various appellations, as Mahdhrdhmen, 
&C. bee Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii, p. 175. (Octavo edit. vol. ii, p. 01.) 
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deceased were a 'Siidra: by the western, if he were, a Brti/imana : 
hy tlie northern, if he belonged to the military class; and b3' the, 
eastern portal , if he sprung from the mercantile tribe. Should (he 
road pass through anj- inhabited place , a circuit must he made to 
avoid it ; and when the procession has reached its destination, after 
once halting hy the way, the corpse must he gentlj’ laid, with the 
head towards the south, on a bed ntcuia, the tips whereof .are 
pointed southward. The sons or other relations of the deceased 
having bathed in their clothes, must next prepare the funeral pile 
with a sufficient quantity of fuel, on a clean spot of ground, after 
marking lines thereon to consecrate it, in a mode similar to that 
which is practised in preparing a fire for sacrifices and oblations. 
They must afterwards wash the corpse, medit.ating on Gaya and 
other .sacred places, holy mountains, the field of the curbs , the 
rivers Gangd, Yamuna, Causici, Chandrabhdga, lihadrdvacdsd, GanHari, 
Sdrayii, and Nermadd ; Yainava, Vardtha, and Piniidraca, and all other 
holy places on the face of the earth, as well as the four oceans 
themselves. 

Some of these ceremonies are only observed at the obsequies 
of a priest who maintained a consecrated fire; his funeral pile must 
he lighted from that fire: hut at the. obsequies of other persons, the. 
canying of food to be left hj’ (he way, and the consecration of the 
spot whereon the funeral pile is raised, must be omitted, and any 
unpolluted fire maj’ he used: it is only necessary to avoid taking 
it from another funeral pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of a 
man belonging to the tribe of executioner.^, of a woman who has 
lately' borne a child, or of anj- person who is unclean. 

After washing the. corpse , clothing it in clean apparel, and rub- 
bing it with perfumes, such as sandal-wood, saffron, or aloe wood, 
the relations of the deceased place the corpse supine with its head 
towards the north (or resupine, if it be the body of a woman), on the 
funeral pile, which is previously decorated with strung .and unstrung 
flowers. A cloth must he thrown over it, .and a relation of the de- 
ceased t.aking up a lighted brand, must invoke the holj' places above- 
mentioned, and say, “May the Gods with flaming mouths burn this 
corpse!” Ho then walks thrice round the pile w'ith his right hand 
towards it, and shifts the sacrificial cord to his right shoulder. Then 
looking towards the south, and dropping his left knee to the ground, 
he applies the fire to the pile near the head of the corpse, saj-ing, 
"iVamd! namah!" while the attending priests recite the following 
praj-er: “Fire! thou wert lighted hj' him — maj- he therefore, he 
reproduced from thee that be may attain the region of celestial 
bliss. May this offering he auspicious.” This, it may be remarked, 
supposes the, funeral pile to he lighted from the sacrificial fire kept 
up by the deceased; the s.ame prayer is, howevi'r, used at the 
funeral of a man who had no consecrated hearth. 
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The fire must be so managed that some bones may remain for the 
subsequent ceremony of gathering the ashes. While the pile is 
burning, the relations of the deceased take up seven pieces of wood 
.1 span long, and cut them severally with an axe over the fire-brands 
(after walking each time round the funeral pile), and then throw 
the pieces over their shoulders upon the fire, saying, ‘‘Salutation 
to thee who dost consume flesh.” 

The body of a young child under two years old must not be burnt, 
but buried. It is decked with wreaths of fragrant flowers, and carried 
out by the relations, who bnry it in a clean spot, saying, “ Namiit 
nnmah!" while a priest chants the song of yam a: “The ofispring of 
the sun, day after day fetching cows, horses, human beings, and 
cattle, is no more satiated therewith than a drunkard with wine.” 

When funeral rites are performed for a person who died in a 
foreign conntry, nr whose bones cannot be found, a figure is made 
with three hundred and sixty leaves of the Butea, or as many woollen 
threads, distributed so as to represent the several parts of the human 
body according to a fancied analc^y of numbers; round the \t hole 
must be tied a thong of leather from the hide of a black antelope, 
and over that a woollen thread; it is then smeared with barley-meal 
mixed with water, and must be burnt as an emblem of the corpse. 

After the body of the deceased has been burnt in the mode above 
mentioned , all who have touched or followed the corpse must walk 
round the pile, keeping their left hands towards it, and taking care 
not to look at the fire. They then walk in procession, according to 
seniority, to a river or other running water, and after washing and 
again putting on their apparel, they advance into the stream. They 
then ask the deceased’s brother-in-law, or some other person able 
to give the proper answer, “Shall we present water?” If the de- 
ceased were a hundred years old , the answer must be simply, “Do 
so:” but if he were not so aged, the reply is, “Do so, bnt do not 
repeat the oblation.” Upon this, they all sliift the sacerdotal .string 
to the right shoulder, and looking towards the south, and being clad 
in a single garment without a mantle, they stir the water with the 
ring-finger of the left hand, saying, “Waters, purify us.” With the 
same finger of the right hand they throw up some water towards 
the south, and after plunging once under the surface of the river, 
they rub themselves with their hands. An oblation of water must 
he next presented from the joined palms of the hands, naming the 
deceased and the family from which he sprung, and saying, “May 
tills oblation reach thee.” If it he intended to show particular honour 
to the deceased, three offerings of water may be thus made. 

After finishing the usual libations of water to satisfy the manes 
of the deceased, they quit the river and shift their wet clothes for 
other apparel ; they then sip water without swallowing it, and sitting 
down on the soft turf, alleviate their sorrow hy the recital of the 

1 * 
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following or other suitable moral sentences , refraining at the same 
time from tears and lamentation. 

1. “Foolish is he who seeks permanence in the human state, un- 
solid like the stem of the plantain tree, transient like the foam of 
the sea.” 

2. “When a body, formed of five elements to receive the reward 
of deeds done in its own former person, reverts to its five original 
principles, what room is there for regret?” 

3. “The earth is perishable; the ocean, the Gods themselves 
pass away : how should not that bubble , mortal man , meet des- 
truction ? ” 

4. “All that is low must finally perish; all that is elevated mu.st 
ultimately fall; all compound bodies must cud in dissolution, and 
life is concluded with death.” 

5. “Unwillingly do the manes of the deceased taste the tears and 
rheum shed by their kinsmen; then do not wail, but diligently per- 
form the obsequies of the dead.”* 

Afnight, if the corpse were burnt by day ; or in the day time, if 
the ceremony were not completed until night; or incase of exigency, 
whenever the priest approves, the nearest relation of the deceased 
takes up water in a new earthen jar, and returns to the town pre- 
ceded by a person bearing a staff,** and attended by the rest walk- 
ing in procession, and led by the youngest. Going to the door of 
his own house, or to a place of worship, or to some spot near water, 
he prepares the ground for the oblation of a funeral cake, by raising 
a small altar of earth, and marking lines on it as is practised for 
other oblations. Then, taking a brush of cusa grass in his right hand, 
he washes therewith the ground, over which cusa grass is spread, 
saying, “Such a one! (naming the deceased, and the family from 
which he sprung) may this oblation be acceptable to thee.” Next, 
making a ball of three handfuls of boiled rice mixed with tila , *** 
fruits of various sorts, honey, milk, butter, and similar things, such 
as sugar, roots, pot herbs, &c. (or if that be impracticable , with tila 
at least), he presents it on the spot he had purified, naming the de- 
ceased, and saying, “May this first funeral cake, which shall restore 
tliy head , be acceptable to thee. ” Again purifying the spot in the 
same manner as before, and with the same words, addressed to the 
deceased, he silently puts fragrant flowers, resin, alighted lamp, 
betel-leaves, and similar things, on the funeral cake, and then pre- 
sents a woollen yarn, naming the deceased, and saying, “May this 
apparel, made of woollen yarn, be acceptable to thee.” lie next 

* The recital of these verses is specially directed by VAJNVAWAr.cYA, B .3. 
V. 7, &c. 

** The purpose of his carrying a staff is to scare evil spirits and ghosts. 

*** Sesamwn Indicum, linn. 
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offers an earthen vessel full of tihi and water near the funeral cake, 
and says, “May this vessel of tila and water be acceptable to thee.” 
It is customary to set apart on a leaf some food for the crows, 
after which the cake and other things which have been offered must 
be thrown into the water. This part of the ceremony is then con- 
cluded by wiping the ground, and offering thereon a lamp, water, 
and wreaths of flowers, naming the deceased with each oblation; 
and saying, “May this be acceptable to thee.” 

In the evening of the same day, water and milk must be suspended 
in earthen vessels before the door, in honour of the deceased, with 
this address to him, “Such a one deceased ! bathe here ; drink this 
and the same ceremony may be repeated every evening until the 
period of mourning expire. 

When the persons who attended the funeral return home and 
approach the house-door (before the ceremony of suspending water 
and milk, but after the otlier rites above-mentioned), they each 
bite three leaves of tiimba* between their teeth, sip water, and touch 
a branch of snmi** with their right hands, while the priest says, 
“May the sami tree atone for sins.” Each mourner then touches 
fire, while the priest says, “May fire grant ns happiness;” and stand- 
ing between a bull and a goat, touches both those animals while 
the priest recites an appropriate'prayer. *** Then, after toucliing 
the tip of a blade of diirvn grass, a piece of coral, some clarified 
butter, water, cow-dung, and white mustard -seed , or rubbing his 
head and limbs with the butter and mustard-seed, each man stands 
on a stone, while the priest says for him, “May I bo firm like this 
stone;” and thus he enters his house. 

During ten days, funeral cakes, together with libations of water 
and Ula, must be offered as on the first day; augmenting, however, 
the number each time, so that ten cakes, and as many libations of 
water and tila, be offered on the tenth d.ay; and with thi.s further 
difference, that the address varies each timet. On the second day 
the prayer is, “May this second cake, which shall restore thy ears, 
eyes, and nose, be acceptable;” on the third day, "this third cake, 
which shall restore thy throat, arms, and breast;” on the fourth, 
“thy navel and organs of excretion;” on the fifth, “thy knees, legs, 
and feet;” on the sixth, “all thy vitals;" on the seventh, “all thy 
veins;” on the eighth, “thy teeth, nails, and hair;” on the ninth, 
“thy manly strength;” on the tenth, “May this tenth cake, which 
shall fully satisfy the hunger and thirst of thy renewed body, bo 
acceptable to thee.” During this period, a pebble wrapt up in a 
fragment of the deceased’s shroud is worn by the heir supended on 

* Melia Azadirachla, lisn. 

•* Aftenunthera acideuta, or Ptosopis undeala. 

*** I must for the present omit it, because it is not cihibitcd at full length 
in any work I have yet consulted. 
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his neck. To that pebble, as a type of the deceased, the funeral 
cakes are offered. The same vessel in which the first oblation was 
made must bo used throughout the period of mourning ; this vessel, 
therefore, is also carried by the heir in the fragment of the shroud. 
He uses that slip of cloth taken from the winding-sheet as a sacri- 
ficial cord , and makes the oblations every day on the same spot ; 
.should either the vessel or the pebble be lost by any accident , the. 
offerings must be recommenced. 

If the mourning last three days only , ten funeral cakes must bo 
nevertheless offered, three on the first and third days, and four on 
the second ; if it lasts no more than one day, the ten oblations must 
be made at once. 

All the kinsmen of the deceased, within the sixth degree of con- 
sanguinity, should fast for three days and nights, or one at the least ; 
however, if that be impracticable, they may cat a single meal at 
night , purchasing the food ready prepared , but on no account pre- 
paring victuals at home. So long as the mouiming lasts, the nearest 
relations of the deceased must not exceed one daily meal, nor cat 
flcshincat, nor any food seasoned with factitious salt; they must 
use a plate made of the leaves of any tree but the plantain, or else 
take their food from the hands of some other persons; they must 
not handle a knife, or any other implement made of iron, nor sleep 
upon a bedstead , nor adorn their persons , but remain squalid , .and 
refrain from perfumes and other gratifications ; they must likewise 
omit the daily ceremonies of ablution and divine worship. On the 
third and fifth days , as also on the seventh and ninth , the kinsmen 
assemble, bathe in the open air, offer tila and water to the deceased, 
and take a repast together; they place lamps at cross roads, and 
in their own houses, and likewise on the way to the cemetery, and 
they observe vigils in honour of the deceased. 

On the last day of mourning, or earlier in those countries where 
the obsequies are expedited on the second or third day, the nearest 
kinsman of the deceased gathers his ashes after offering a srdild'ha 
singly for him. 

In the first place , the kinsman smears with cow-dung the spot 
where the oblation is to be presented ; and after washing his hands 
and feet, sipping water, and taking up cusa grass in his hand, he sits 
down on a cushion pointed towards the south and placed upon a 
blade of cusa grass, the tip of which must also point towards the 
south. He then places near him a bundle of cusa grass, consecrated 
by pronouncing the word namah! or else prepares a fire for oblations ; 
then lighting a lamp with clarified butter or with oil of sesamuin, 
and arranging the food and other things intended to be offered , he 
must sprinkle himself with water, meditating on visunu surnamed 
the lotos-eyed, or revolving in his mind this verse, “ Whether pure 
or defiled , or wherever he may have gone , ho who remembers the 
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being whose eyes are like the lotos , shall be pure externally and 
internally.” Shifting the sacerdotal cord on his right shoulder, he 
takes up a brush of citsa grass, and presents water together with lila 
and with blossoms, naming the deceased and the family from which 
Le sprung, .and saying, ‘‘May this water for ablutions be acceptable 
to thee. ” Then saying, ‘‘May this be right ,” he pronounces a vow 
or solemn declaration. ‘‘This day I will offer on a bundle o( ciisa 
grass (or, if such be the custom, ‘‘on fire”) a sratUrha for a single 
person, with unboiled food, together with clarified butter and with 
water, preparatory to the gathering of the bones of such a one de- 
ceased.” The priests answering ‘‘do so,” ho says "namvt namah!” 
while the priests meditate the Gdyatri, and thrice repeat, ‘‘Salutation 
to the Gods, to the manes of ancestors, and to mighty saints; to 
swAHA [goddess of fire]; toStvad'hd [the food of the manes]: salu- 
tation unto them for ever and ever.” 

Ho then presents a cushion made of cusa grass, naming the 
deceased, and saying, ‘‘May, this be acceptable unto thee;” and 
afterwards distributes meal of sesamura, while the priests recite, 
“May the demons and fierce giants that sit on this consecrated 
spot be dispersed: and the bloodthirsty savages that inhabit the 
earth, may they go to any other place to which their inclinations 
may lead them.” 

Placing an oval vessel with its narrowest end towards the south, 
he takes up two blades of grass, and breaking off a span’s length, 
throws them into the vessel; and after sprinkling them with water, 
makes a libation , while the priests say, “May divine waters be 
auspicious to us for accumulation, for gain, and for refreshing 
draughts; may they listen to us, and grant that we may be asso- 
ciated with good auspices.” He then throws in iikt, while the 
priests say, “Thou art lila, sacred to soma; framed by the divinity, 
thou dost produce celestial bliss [for him that makes oblations] ; 
mixed with water, mayest thou long satisfy our ancestors with the 
food of the manes: bo this oblation officacions.” He afterwards 
silently casts into the vessel perfumes, flow'crs, and durvd grass. 
Then taking up the vessel with his left hand, putting two blades 
of grass on the cushion with their tips pointed to the north, bo 
must pour the water from the argha thereon. The priests meantime 
recite, “The waters in heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the 
earth, have been united [by their sweetness] with milk: may those 
silver waters, worthy of oblation, be auspicious, salutary, and ex- 
hilarating to us ; and be happily offered : may this oblation bo effi- 
cacious.” He adds “namah," and pours out the water, naming the 
deceased, and saying, “May this argha bo acceptable unto thee.” 
Then oversetting the vessel, and arranging in due order the unboiled 
rice, condiments, clarified butter, and other requisites, he scatters 
lila, while the priests recite, “Thrice did vishnu step,” &c. He 
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next offers the rice, clarified butter, water, and condiments, while 
ho touches tlie vessel with his left hand, and names the deceased, 
saying, “May this raw food, with clarified butter and condiments, 
together with water, bo acceptable unto thee.” After the priests 
have repeated the Giiyalri, preceded by the names of the worlds, 
he pours honey or sugar upon the rice, while they recite this prayer : 
“May the winds blow sweet, the rivers flow sweet, and salutary 
herbs bo sweet, unto us; may nigbt bo sweet, may the mornings 
pass sweetly ; may the soil of the earth , and heaven , parent [of all 
productions] , be sweet unto us; may [soma] king of herbs and trees 
be sweet; may the sun bo sweet, may kine be sweet unto us.” He 
then says, “Namu! /lamah!” while the priests recite, “Whatever 
may be deficient in this food, whatever may ho imperfect in this 
rite, whatever may be wanting in its form, may all that become 
faultless.” 

He should then feed the Bruhmanas whom he has assembled, 
either silently distributing food among them, or adding a reepectful 
invitation to them to oat. When ho has given them water to rince 
their mouths, he may consider the deceased as fed through 
their intervention. The priests again recite the Gdyatri and the 
prayer, “May the winds blow sweet,” &c., and add the subjoined 
prayers, which should be followed by the music of flagelets, lutes, 
drums , &c. 

1. “The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads, a 
thousand eyes, a thousand feet, stands in the human breast, while 
ho totally pervades the earth.” 2. “That being is this universe, 
and all that has been or will be ; ho is that which grows by nourish- 
ment, and ho is the distributor of immortality.” 3. “Such is his 
greatness; and therefore is ho the most excellent embodied spirit; 
the elements of the universe are one portion of him; and three 
portions of him are immortality in heaven.” 4. “That threefold 
being rose above [this world]; and the single portion of him 
remained in this universe, which consists of what docs, and what 
does not, taste [the reward of good and bad actions]: again he 
pervaded tbe universe.” 5. “From him sprung viraj*; from whom 
[the first] man was produced ; and ho , being successively repro- 
duced, peopled the earth.” 6. “From that single portion, surnamed 
the universal sacrifice, was the holy oblation of butter and curds 
produced; and this did frame all cattle, wdld or domestic, which 
are governed by instinct.” 7. “From that universal sacrifice were 
produced the strains of the Rich and Sdman; from him the sacred 
metres sprung; from him did the Yajush proceed.” 8. “From him 
wore produced horses and all beasts that have two rows of teeth; 
from him sprung cows; from him proceeded goats and sheep.” 

* Sea translation of menu, Ch. i. v. 32. 
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9. “Him the Gods, the demigods named Sdd'hya, and the holy sages, 
consecrated* as a victim on sacred grass; and thus performed a 
solemn act of religion.” 10. “Into how many portions did they 
divide this being whom they immolated? what did his mouth be- 
come V what are his arms, his thighs, and his feet now called?” 
II. “Ilis mouth became a priest; his arm was made a soldier; his 
thigh was transformed into a husbandman ; from his feet sprung 
the servile man.” 12. “The moon was produced from his mind; the 
sun sprung from his eye; air and breath proceeded from his ear; 
and fire rose from his mouth.” 13. “The subtile element was pro- 
duced from his navel; the sky from his head; the earth from his 
feet; and space from his car: thus did he frame worlds.” 14. “In 
that solemn sacrifice which the Gods performed with him as a 
victim, spring was the butter, summer the fuel, and sultry weather 
the oblation.” 13. “Seven were the moats [surrounding the altar]; 
thrice seven were the logs of holy fuel; at that sacrifice which the 
Gods performed, binding this being as the victim.” 19. “By that 
sacrifice the Gods worshipped this victim: such were primeval du- 
ties; and thus did they attain heaven, where former Gods and 
mighty demigods abide.”** 

Ne.\t spreading cusn grass near the fragments of the repast, and 
taking some unboiled rice with tila and clarified butter, he must 
distribute it on the grass, while the priests recite for him these 
prayers : “May those in my family who have been burnt by fire , or 
who are alive and yet unburnt, be satisfied with this food presented 
on thevground, and proceed contented towards the supreme path 
(of eternal bliss]. May those who have no father nor mother, nor 
kinsman, nor food, nor supply of nourishment, bo contented with 
tliis food offered on the ground, a"nd attain, like it, a happy abode.” 
He then gives the Brdhmanas water to rince their mouths; and the 
priests once more recite the Gdyatri and the prayer, “May the winds 
blow sweet,” &c. 

Then taking in his left hand another vessel containing tila blos- 
soms and water, and in his right a brush made of cuui grass, he 
sprinkles water over the grass spread on the consecrated spot, 
naming the deceased, and saying, “May this ablution be acceptable 
to thee:” he afterwards takes a cake, or ball of food mixed with 
clarified butter, and presents it, saying, “May this cake be ac- 
ceptable to thee;” and deals nut the food with this prayer: “An- 
cestors, rejoice; take your respective shares, and be strong as 

• Literally, “immolated but tlie commentator says, “conReeratod.’’ 

•* I think it uimecessary to quote from the commentary the explanation 
of this enrion.s passappe of the as it i.s there ppiven, because it does not 
really elucidate the sense; the allefrory is, for the most part, sufficiently oh- 
yious. Other prayers may he also recited on the same occasion; it would be 
tedious to insert them all iu this place. 
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bulls.” Then walkiug round by tbo left to the northern side of the 
consecrated spot, and meditating, “Ancestors be glad; take your 
respective shares and be strong as bulls,” he returns by the same 
road , and again sprinkles water on the ground to wash the oblation, 
saying, “May this ablution be acceptable to thee.” 

Next, touching his hip with his elbow, or else his right side, 
and having sipped water, he must make six libations of water with 
the hollow palms of his hand, saying, “Salutation unto thee, O 
deceased, and unto the saddening [hot] season ; salutation unto thee, 

0 deceased, and unto the month of Utpas [or dewy season]; salu- 
tation unto thee , 0 deceased , unto that [season] which abounds 
with water; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and to the nectar 
[of blossoms] ; salutation unto thee , 0 deceased , and to the terrible 
and angry [season]; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and to fe- 
male fire [or the sultry season].”* 

Ho next offers a thread on the funeral cake, holding the wet 
brush in his hand, naming the deceased, and saying, “May this 
raiment be acceptable to thee;” the priests add, “Fathers, this 
apparel is offered unto you.” He then silently strews perfumes, 
blossoms, resin, and betelleaves on the funeral cake, and places 
a lighted lamp on it. He sprinkles water on the bundle of grass, 
saying, “May the waters be auspicious;” and offers rice, adding, 
“May the blossoms bo sweet, may the rice bo harmless;” and then 
j)ours water on it, naming the deceased, and saying, “May this 
food and drink be acceptable unto thee.” In the next place be 
strews grass over the funeral cake and sprinkles water on it, reciting 
this prayer, “Waters! ye are the food of our progenitors; satisfy 
my parents, ye who convoy nourishment, which is ambrosia, butter, 
milk, cattle, and distilled liquor.”** Lastly, he smells some of the 
food, and poises in his hand the funeral cakes, saying, “May this 
ball bo wholesome food; ” .and concludes by paying the officiating 
)U‘iest his fee, with a formal declaration, “1 do give this fee (con- 
sisting of so much money) to such a one (a priest sprung from such 
a family, and who uses such a Vida and such a sdc'hd of it), for 
the purpose of fully completing the obsequies this day performed 
by mo in honour of one person singly, preparatory to the gathering 
of the bones of such a one , deceased.” 

* See note B, at the end of the present Essay. 

** The former translation of this text (in the first Essay on the Religious 
Cereinonios of the Hindus , ante , p. HO) was erroneous in several places; and 

1 still am not perfectly confident that 1 rightly understand it. The term 
(eiliita) which the commentator explains as signifying cattle, literally means 
“fit to be tied to a pole or stake.’’ The reading of the next term was errone- 
ous. I read and translated parisrula (or parisruln \ “promised ” instead of 
“distilled.” The commentator explains it as signifying the nourishment of 
progenitors. 
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After the priest has thrice said, “Salutation to the Gods, to pro- 
genitors, to mighty saints,’’ &c., ho dismisses him; lights a lamp in 
honour of the deceased ; meditates on heri with undiverted atten- 
tion ; casts the food and other things used at the obsequies into 
the fire; and then proceeds to the cemetery for the purpose ofgathcr- 
ing the ashes of the deceased. 

The son or nearest relation of the defunct , accompanied by his 
kinsmen, and clothed in clean apparel, repairs to the cemetery, 
carrying eight vessels filled with various flowers, roots, and similar 
things. When arrived there, he does honour to the place by pre- 
senting an argha, with perfumes, blossoms, fragrant resins, a 
lamp , &c. Some of his kinsmen invoke the deities of the cemetery, 
when the argha is presented; others, when flowers are offered; 
others again, when food, fragrant resins, a lighted lamp, water, 
wreaths of flowers, and rice are offered, saying, “Salutation to the 
deities whose mouths are devouring fire.” He advances to tlie 
northern gate* or extremity of the funeral pile, sits down there, 
and presents two vessels as an oblation to spirits, with this prayer, 
“May the adorable and eternal Gods, who are present in this ce- 
metery, accept from us this eight-fold unperishable oblation: may 
they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and 
grant to ns life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation 
is offered to SIVA and other deities: salutation unto them.” Thou 
walking round the spot with his right side towards it, ho succes- 
sively places two other vessels , containing eight different things, 
at each of three other gates or sides of the enclosure whicli sur- 
rounds the funeral pile; and he presents these oblations with the 
same formality as before , sprinkles them with milk , .and adds, “May 
SIVA and the other deities depart to their respective abodes.” He 
then shifts the sacerdotal string to his right shoulder, turns his face 
towards the south , silently sprinkles the bones and ashes with cow’s 
milk, and, using a branch of s ami and another of paldsa** instead 
of tongs, first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head , and 
afterwards the other bones successively , sprinkles them with per- 
fumed liquids and with cl.arified hutter made of cow’s milk, and 
puts them into a casket made of the leaves of the paldsa: this he 
places in a new earthen vessel , covers it with a lid , and ties it up 
with thread. Clioosing some clean spot where encroachments of 
the river are not to bo apprehended, he digs a very deep hole, and 
spreads ensa grass at the bottom of it, and over the gr.ass a piece of 
yellow cloth; he places thereon the e.arthcn vessel containing the 
bones of the deceased, covers it with a lump of mud, together with 

* Tlie practice of enclosing the funeral pile with temporary walls is almost 
universally disused. 

** Butea fronitosn, u.\'n. ; and tuperba, boxb. 
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thorns, moss and mud, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises 
a mound of masonry, or makes a pond, or erects a standard. 
He , and the rest of the kinsmen , then bathe in their clothes. At a 
subsequent time, the son or other near relation fills up the excava- 
tion and levels the ground; he throws the ashes of the funeral pile 
into the water, cleans the spot with cow-dung and water, pre- 
sents oblation to siva and otlicr deities in tlie manner beforemen- 
tioned, dismisses those deities, and casts the oblation into water. 
'Fo cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should be 
planted, or a mound of masonry be raised, or a pond be dug, or a 
standard bo erected.* Again, at a subsequent time , the son , or 
other near relation, carries the bones, which were so buried, to the 
river Ganges: he bathes there, rubs the vessel with the five pro- 
ductions of kine, puts gold, honey, clarified butter and tila on the 
vessel, and looking towards the south, and advancing into the 
river, with these words, “Bo there salutation unto justice,” throw's 
the vessel into the waters of the Ganges, saying, “May he (the 
deceased) be pleased with me.” Again bathing, he stands upright, 
and contemplates tlie sun; then sipping water, and taking up cusa 
grass, iUa^ and water, pays the priests their fees. 

So long as mourning lasts after gathering the ashes, the near 
relations of the deceased continue to offer water with the same for- 
malities and prayers as abovementioned, and to refrain from facti- 

* This does not appear to be very universally practised; but a monument 
is always erected on the spot where a woman has burnt herself with lier hus- 
])aml’8 corpse, or where any person has died a lej^al voluntary death. A mau- 
soleum is, however, often built in lionour of a Hindu prince or noble; it is 
called in the Hindustani laujjuapc, a ck’/ietii; and the practice of consecrat- 
inp; a temple in honour of the deceased is still more common , especially in 
the centrical parts of India. I shall take some future occasion to resume a 
subject alluded to in this note ; but in the mean time it may be tit to remark, 
that legal suicide was formerly common among the Hindus, and is not now 
very rare, although instances of men's burning Ibemselvcs have not perhaps 
lately occurred so often as their drowning tliemsclves in holy rivers. The blind 
father and mother of tl»e young anchorite, whom dasarat’ha slew by mistake, 
burnt themselves with the corpse of their son. The scholiast of the Raghu- 
vansa^ in which poem, as well as in the hamavana, this .story is beautifully 
told , quotes a text of law to prove that suicide is in such instances legal. I 
cannot refrain from also mentioning, that instances are not unfrequeut where 
persons afflicted with loathsome and incurable diseases have caused them- 
selves to be buried alive. 1 hope soon to be the cliannol of communicating 
to the Asiatic Society a very remarkable case of a leper rescued from a pre- 
mature grave, and radically cured of his distemper. I must also take thi.s 
occasion of announcing a very singular practice which prevails among the 
lowest tribes of the inhabitants of Berar and Goiufn'ana. Suicide i.s not un- 
frequcntly vowed by such persons in return for boons solicited from idols; 
and to fulfil his vow, the successful votary throws himself from a precipice 
named Colahhairava, situated in the mountains between the Tdpti and Sermadd 
rivers. The annual fair held near that spot at the beginning of spring, usually 
witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition. 
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tious salt, Lutter, &c. On the last day of mourning, the nearest 
relation puts on neat apparel, and causes his house and furniture 
to he cleaned; he then goes out of the town, and after ofl’ering tlie 
tenth funeral cake in the manner before desci-ibed, ho makes ten 
libations of water from the palms of his hands, causes the hair of his 
liead and body to he sliaved , and his nails to be cut, and gives the 
barbers the clothes whicli were worn at the funeral of the deceased, 
and adds some otlier remuneration. He then anoints his head and 
limbs down to his feet witli oil of sesamum, rubs all his limbs with 
meal of sesamum, and his head with the ground pods of white 
mustard; he bathes, sips water, touches and blesses various auspi- 
cious things, sucli as stones, clarified butter , leaves of tiimba , white 
mustard, tliirvti grass, coral, a cow, gold, curds, honey, a mirror, 
and a conch, and also touches a bambu stall’. He now returns 
purified to his home, and thus completes the first obsequies of the 
deceased. 

The second series of obsequies , commencing on the day after 
the period of mourning has elapsed, is opened by a lustration 
termed the consolatory ceremony, the description of which must he 
here abridged, for want of a commentary to explain .ill the prayers 
that are, recited at this religious rite; for the same reason, an ac- 
count of the ceremonies attending the consecration and dismissal 
of a bull in honour of the deceased, must for the present be post- 
poned. 

The lustration consists in the consecration of four vessels of wa- 
ter, and sprinkling therewith the house, the furniture, and the per- 
sons belonging to the family. After lighting a fire, and blessing 
the attendant lirahmonas , the priest fills four vessels with water, 
and putting his hand into the first, meditates the Gdyulri, before and 
after reciting the following prayers: 

I. “May generous waters be auspicious to us, for gain and for 
refreshing draughts; may they approach towards us, that we. may 
he associated with good auspices.” 2. “Earth, afford us ease, be 
free from thorns, be, habitable; widely extended as thou art, pro- 
cure us happiness.” 3. “O waters! since ye afford delight, grant 
us food, and the rapturous sight [of the Supreme Being].” 4. “Like 
tender mothers, make us hero partakers of your most auspicious 
essence.” * 

Putting his hand into the second vessel, the prfest meditates the 

* The translation of several among these prayers is a little varied from a 
former version of them (in the First Essay on the Keligiotis Ceremonies of 
the Hindus «H/r, p. 7(S, 77), to conform with the different expositions given 
in different places by the commentators 1 have consulted. For tlie same 
purpose, I shall here subjoin anotlier version of the iSdijnlri: “Earth! Sk y! 
Heaven ! Let us meditate on [these and on] the most excellent light and power 
of that generous, sportive, and resplendent Sun, [praying that] it may guide 
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Cdyalrt and the four prayers above quoted , adding some others, 
and concluding this second consecration of water by once more 
meditating the Guyatri. 

Then taking a lump of sugar and a copper vessel in his left hand, 
biting the sugar and spitting it ont again, the priest sips water; 
afterwards putting his hand into the third vessel, he meditates the 
Gtiyalri unA iho four prayers above cited, interposing this, “May' 
iNDRA and VARUNA [the regents of the sky and of the ocean] accept 
our oblations and grant us happiness ; may indra and the cherish- 
ing snn grant ns happiness in the distribution of food; may indra 
and the moon grant us the happiness of attaining the road to ce- 
lestial bliss and the association of good auspices.” The priest adds, 
I. “May we sufficiently attain your essence with which you satisfy' 
the universe. Waters! gi-aut it to us.” 2. “May heaven be our 
comfort; may the sky', earth, water, salutary herbs, trees, the as- 
sembled gods, the creator, and the universe, be our comfort; may 
that comfort obviate difficulties, and become to us the means of 
attaining our wishes.” 3. “Make me perfect in [my own person, 
and in the persons of all who are] connected with me ; may all beings 
view me with the [benevolent] eye of the sun: I view all beings 
with the solar eye; let us view each other with the [bene- 
volent] solar eye.” 4. “Make me perfect in my own person, and in 
the persons of all who are allied to me: may I live long in thy 
sight; long may I live in thy sight.” 5. “Salutation to thee [0 fire !] 
who dost seize oblations, to thee who dost shine, to thee who dost 
scintillate; may thy fiames burn our foes; mayest thou, the purifier, 
be auspicious unto ns.” 6. “Salutation to thee, manifested in 
lightning; salutation to thee, manifested in thunder; salutation to 
thee, O GOD ! for thou dost endeavour to bestow celestial bliss.” 7. 
“Since thou dost seek to aw'e the wicked [only], make us fearless; 
grant happiness to our progeny, and courage to our cattle.” 8. “May- 
water and herbs be friendly to us; may they bo inimical to him 
wbo hates us and whom we hate.” 9. “May we see a hundred years 
that pure eye, which rises from the east, and henefits the Gods; 
may we live a hundred ye.ars ; may we speak a hundred years ; may 
we be free from distress a hundred years, and again a hundred 
years.” After another prayer, the priest again meditates the Cdyafri, 
and thus concludes the third consecration. He then hallows the 
fourth vessel of w'ater in a similar manner, with a repetition of the 
prayer, “May the earth be our comfort,” &c., and with some others, 
which must be here omitted for the reason before mentioned. * 

onr intellects.’’ A paraplirnsc of this very important text may he found in 
the preface to the translation of mkmi', p. xviii. Sec also the Essay on the 
antf, p. I."). 

* At most religions ceremonies, and especially at the deprecatory rites, 
the prayers directed in the several I'erins, and in the various hiv’hiis of them, 
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Though it be not positively enjoinetl. it is cnstomarj-, immediately 
after this lustration , to give away a vessel of tila, and also a cow, 
for the sake of securing the passage of the deceased over the (V/i- 
tnrnni. or river of bell ; whence the cow so given is called Vailaram- 
tr/if'nif. Afterwards a bed with its furniture is brought, and the 
giver sits down near the Brdhmann who has been invited to receive 
the present; after saying, “Salutation to this bed with its furniture, 
salutation to this priest to whom it is given,” he pays due honour 
to the Brahmana in the usual form of hospitality. He then pours 
water into his hand, saying, “I give thee this bed with its furniture;” 
the priest replies, “Give it.” Upon this he sprinkles it with water, 
and taking up cu'sa grass, tila, and w.ater, delivers them to the priest, 
pouring the water into his hand , with a formal declaration of the 
gift and its purpose; and again delivers a bit of gold with aisa 
grass, &c. making a similar formal declaration. 1. “This day, I, 
being desirous of obtaining celestial bliss for such a one defunct, 
do give unto thee, such a one, a Brahmana , descended from such 
a family, to whom due honour has been shown, this bed and furni- 
ture, which has been duly honoured, and which is sacred to vishnui.” » 
2. “ This day I give unto thee (so and so) this gold , sacred to tire, 
as a sacerdotal fee , for the sake of confirming the donation I have 
made of this bed and furniture.” The Brahmana both times replies, 

“ He it well. ” Then lying upon the bed, and touching it with the 
upper part of liis middle-finger, he meditates the. Gdyatri with suitable 
j»rayers, adding, “This bed is sacred to visiixi'.” 

With the same ceremonies, and with similar formal declarations, 
he next gives away to a Brahmana (or more commonly , in both 
instances, to a married couple) a golden image of the deceased, or 
else a golden idol, or both, with clothes and various sorts of fruit, 
‘Afterwards he distributes other presents among Brdhmanas, for the 
greater honour of the deceased: making donations of bind, .and 
giving a chair or stool, clothes, water, food, betel-leaf, a lamp, gold, 
silver, a parasol, an orchard of fruit trees, wreaths of flowers, a 
pair of shoes, another bed, another milch cow, and any other pre- 
sents he may choose, to give, such as an elephant, a horse, a carriage, 
a slave, a house, and so forth. ’ 

It is hardly necessary to remark on this quotation, that none hut 
very rich or superstitious per.sons make these ample donations, which 
are not positively enjoined, though strenuously recommended. 

ififlfer much. Those wliich arc translated in the present and former essays 
are mostly taken from the ynjitrvedn, and may he used by any Hrilhmen, 
instead of the prayers <lircetcd in the particiilnr J’rda^ by which he shoiiM 
regularly be guided. The subject of lustrations is curious; they are per- 
formed with various eerenionies, to avert calamities or to obviate disappoint- 
ments. Rbonid other engagements permit it, this topic will be tre.ated in a 
future essay. 
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Them is some difference in tlie religions formalities with which 
various things are given or accepted, on this or on any other occa- 
sion. In the formal decl.aration , too, a different tutelary Deity is 
named, and a ditt’erent ohjcct is specified; but, in other respects, the 
form of the declaration is similar, whatever he the occasion on 
which the gift is made. 

In making a donation of land, the donor sits down with his face 
to the east, opposite to the person to whom he gives it. The donor 
says, “Salutation to this land with its produce; salutiition to this 
priest, to whom I give it.” Then, after showing him honour in the 
usual form, he pours w.ater into his hand, saying, “I give thee this 
hand with its produce.’’ The other replies, “Give it.” Upon which 
he sprinkles the place with water; and taking up water, with holy 
basil and ciisa grass, he pours the water into the other’s hand, mak- 
ing a formal declaration of the donation and the motive of it. He 
then delivers a hit of gold, with riisa grass, &c., declaring his pur- 
pose in giving it, as a sacerdotal fee, to consolidate the donation of 
land. The other accepts the gift by a verbal acknowledgment, and 
meditates the Gdyairi with some other prayers. 

A chair or stool is accepted by sitting down on it; clothes, by 
putting them on; a parasol, by holding the handle of it; shoos or 
sandals, by standing on them; and a couch, by lying on it. In these 
and other donations there is no variation in the prayers; hut the 
gift of a milch cow is made with other texts, which the donor re- 
cites standing near the cow, and making a libation of water from 
the, palms of his hands after the recital of each prayer. The gift 
is accepted by holding the anim.al's tail. 

I. “May the Goddess, who is the L.acsuMi of all beings and resides 
among the Gods, assume the shape of a milch cow and procure me 
comfort.” 2. “May the Goddess who is ruorani in a corporeal form, 
and who is the beloved of siva, assume the shape of a milch cow 
and procure me comfort.” 3. “May she, ivho is lacsiimi reposing 
on the bosom of vishnu; she, who is the lacshmi of the regent of 
riches; she, who is the LAC.siiMi of kings, be a boon-granting cow 
to me.” 4. “May she, who is the lacshmi of brahma’; she, who is 
swa'ha’, the wife of fire; she, who is the exerted power of the sun, 
moon; and stars, assume the shape of a milch cow for [my] pro.sper- 
ity.” 5. “ Since thou art Srvad'/iti [the food] of them, who are chief 
among the manes of ancestors, and swa’ha’ [the consuming power] 
of them, who eat solemn sacrifices; therefore, being the cow that 
expiates every sin, procure me comfort.” 6. “I invoke the Goddess 
who is endowed with the attributes of all the Gods, who confers all 
happiness, who bestows [abodes in] all the worlds for the sake of 
all people.” 7. “I pray to that au.spicious Goddess for immortality 
and happiness.” 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting for the present the consecra- 
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tion of a bull, consist chiefly in the obsequies called sradd'has. The 
first set of funeral ceremonies is adapted to effect, by means of 
oblations, the reimbodying of the soul of the deceased, after burning 
his corpse. The apparent scope of the second set is to raise his 
shade from this world (where it would else, according to the notions 
of the Hindus, continue to roam among demons and evil spirits) up 
to heaven, and there deify him, as it were, among the manes of 
departed ancestors. For this end, a srddd’ha should regularly he 
offered to the deceased on the day after mourning expires; twelve 
other sradd'has singly to the deceased in twelve successive months ; 
similar obsequies at the end of the third fortnight, and also in the 
sixth month, and in the twelfth; and the oblation called Sapintlana, 
on the first anniversary of his decease. In most provinces the pe- 
riods for these sixteen ceremonies, and for the concluding obsequies 
entitled Sapintlana, are anticipated, and the whole is completed on 
the second or third day; after which they are again performed at 
the proper times, but in honour of the whole set of progenitors in- 
stead of the deceased singly. The obsequies intended to raise the 
shade of the deceased to heaven are thus completed. Afterwards a 
srddtfha is annually offered to him on the anniversary of his decease. 

The form of the various sradd'has (for they are numerous *) is so 
nearly the same, that it will be only necessai'y to describe that 
which is performed in honour of progenitors in general; and at 
which three funeral cakes arc offered to three paternal ancestors; 
as many to three maternal forefathers, and two to the Vismedevas or 
assembled Gods. A srddd'ha in honour of one person singly has 
been already noticed. 

After smearing the place with cow-dung, a square altar of sand 
is raised on it, one or two fingers high, and a span nearly in each 
direction. (It must he triangular at the obsequies of one recently 
defunct.) The person who performs the ceremony, first washes 

* In a work entitled Nirneya Sind’/m I find autliority for classing obsequies 
under twelve Leads. 1. Daily obsequie's, either with food or with water only, 
in honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the Viswedivat 2. Ob.se- 
quies for a special cause; that is, in honour of a kinsman recently defunct. 
•3. Voluntary obsequies, performed by way of supererogation, for the greater 
benefit of the deceased. 4. Obsequies for increase of prosperity , performed 
upon any accession of wealth or prosj)erity, and upon other joyful occasions. 
5. A srddd'ha intended to introduce the shade of a deceased kinsman to the 
rest of the manes. 6. Ohsec|\iies performed on appointed days, such as that 
of new moon, full moon, sun’s passage into a neiv sign, Ac. 7. A srddd’ha 
to sanctify the food at an entertainment given to a company of reverend 
persons. 8. One performed when stated numbers of priests are fed at the 
cost of a person who needs purification from some defilement. 9. A srddd'ha 
preparatory to the celebration of any solemn rite , and considered as a part 
of such rite. 10. 'Srddd'has in honour of deities. 11. Oblations of clarified 
Imtter, previous to the undertaking of a distant journey. 12. \ srddd'ha to^ 
sanctify a meal of tlesh meat prepared simply for the sake of nourishment. 
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his hands and feet, sips water, and puts a ring of cusa grass on the 
ring finger of each hand. He sits down on a cushion of cusa grass, 
or of other materials, placed upon a blade of such grass. He lights 
a lamp, reciting a prayer, which will be cited on another occasion. 
He places the implements and materials in regular order, and sprin- 
kles water on himself and all around, meditating onvisiiNU surnamed 
the lotos-eyed, and revolving in his mind the couplet, “Whether 
pure or defiled,” &c. He now shifts the sacerdotal thread to his 
right shoulder , and solemny declares his intention of performing a 
sradd'ha, and the motive of it. He thrice meditates the Gdyairi, and 
pronounces the salutation to superior beings, “Salutation to tlie 
Gods, to the manes of ancestors,” &c. 

After this preparation he proceeds to invite and to welcome the 
assembled Gods and the manes. First, he places two little cushions 
of cusa grass on one side of the altar for the Vismednms , and si.\ in 
front of it for the Pilris. Each cushion should consist of three 
blades of grass folded up. After trewing cusa grass on those 
cushions, he asks, “Shall I invoke the assembled Gods?” Being told 
“Do BO,” he thus invokes them : “Assembled Gods ! hear my invo- 
cation; come and sit down on this holy grass.” After scattering 
barley on the same spot, he meditates this prayer, “Assembled 
Gods! listen to my invocation, ye, who reside in the sky; and ye 
who abide near us [on earth] , or [far oft] in heaven; ye, whose 
tongues are fire; and ye, who defend the funeral sacrifice, sit on this 
grass and be cheerful.” He then invites the manes of ancestors 
with similar invocations: “O fire ! zealously we support thee; zea- 
lously we feed thee with fuel; eagerly do thou call our willing 
ancestors to taste our oblation.” May our progenitors, who eat Jhe 
moon-plant, who are sanctified by holy fires, come by paths, w’hich 
Gods travel. * Satisfied with ancestral food at this solemn sacrifice, 
may they applaud and guard us.” He next welcomes the Gods and 
manes with oblations of water , &c. in vessels made of leaves. ** 
Two are presented to the Viswedevas, and three to paternal ancestors, 
and as many to maternal forefathers. Cus'a grass is put into each 
vessel and water sprinkled on it, while the prayer, “May divine 
waters be auspicious to us,” &c. is recited. Barley is thrown into 
the vessels intended for the Gods, and ti/a into those intended for 
the manes of ancestors , with these prayers , ] . “ Barley ! thou art 
the separator,*** separate [us] from our natural enemies and from 
our malicious foes. ” 2. “Thou art tila, sacred to s6ma ,” &c. At a 
sradd'ha for increase of prosperity, which is performed on many 

* Tlie ria Lactea seems to be meant by the path of the Gods. 

•* Plantain leaves; or else leaves of the liulca frondosa, or of the liassia 
lat'folia. 

P *** i'ava signifies barley; in this text it also signifies separator, being 
derived from yu, to unmix. Many of the prayers contain similar quibbles. 
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occasions as a preparative for a solemn act of religion, barley is 
thrown into the vessels instead of tila and the last prayer is thus 
varied: “Thou art barley, sacred to soma: framed by the divinity, 
thou dost produce celestial bliss ; mixt with water, mayest thou long 
satisfy with nourishment my several progenitors, whose months are 
full of blessings." The vessels are successively taken up, repeating 
each time a prayer before cited: “The waters in heaven, in the 
atmosphere , and on the earth , have been united with milk , ” &c. 
The cum gi-ass that lay on the vessels is put into a Bruhmana's 
hand, .and that which was under it is held by the person who per- 
forms the srddd'ka, in his own hand; and through it he successively 
pours the water out of each vessel on the Brdhmana's hand. He 
then piles up the empty vessels in three sets, and reverses them, 
saying, while he oversets the first, “Thou art a mansion for an- 
cestors.” 

At the last obsequies for one recently deceased, and which are 
named the Sapintlana, the following prayer is recited when the vessel 
which has been offered to him is piled up with the rest: “May the 
mansion of those progenitors, who have reached a common abode, 
and who have accordant minds, foster him; may the blessed sacri- 
fice, sacred to the Gods, be his.” The subjoined prayer likewise is 
peculiar to the Sapwdana: “Hy [the interce.ssion of] those souls 
who are mine by affinity , who are animated [shades] , who have 
reached a common abode, who have accordant minds, may prosper- 
ity be mine in this world for a hundred years.” 

The person who performs the irdddCha next takes up food smeared 
with clarified butter, and makes two oblations to fire, reciting these 
prayers: 1. “May this oblation to fire, which conveys offerings to 
the manes , be efficacious. ” 2. “ May this oblation to the moon, 
wherein the progenitors of mankind abide, be efficacious.” 

Brdhtnanas should be fed with the residue of the oblation ; it is 
accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the following prayer: 
“The vessel that holds thee is the earth; its lid is the sky; I offer 
this residue of an oblation, similar to ambrosia, in the undefiled 
mouth of a priest: may this oblation be efficacious.” The performer 
of the srddd'ka then points with his thumb towards the food, saying, 
“Thrice did visriNU step,” &c. He adds, “May the demons and 
giants that sit on this consecrated .spot be dispersed.” He meditates 
the Gdyairi with the names of the worlds, and sweetens the food 
with honey or sugar, saying, “May winds blow sweet,” &c. He then 
distributes the food Brdhmanas \ and when they have eaten 

and have acknowledged that they are satisfied, he gives them water 
to rince their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes , consisting of balls 
or lumps of food mixed with clarified butter. He offers three to the 
paternal forefathers, as many to the maternal ancestors, and two to 

8 * 
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the Viswedcvas. The prayers (“Ancestors! rejoice, take your res- 
pective shares,” &c.) and the form of the oblation, have been al- 
ready mentioned. It is only necessary to add in this place, that he 
wipes his hand with nisa grass in honour of remoter ancestors, who 
thus become partakers of the oblations. 

In the next place, he makes six libations of water from the palms 
of his hands, with the salutation to the seasons: “Salutation unto 
you, 0 fathers, and unto the saddening season,” &c. By this prayer 
the manes of ancestors are doubly saluted ; for the Veda declares. 
“The six seasons are the progenitors of mankind.” 

A tliread is placed on each funeral cake , to serve as apparel for 
the manes, and each time the same words are repeated, “Fathers! 
this apparel is offered unto you.” Flowers, perfumes, and similar 
things are added at pleasure ; but water must be sprinkled on each 
cake, with the prayer, “Waters, ye are the food of our progeni- 
tors,” &c. 

The performer of the srddd'ha then takes up the middle cake and 
smells to it; or his wife eats it, if they bo solicitous for male off- 
spring. In this case the following prayer must be recited: “Grant, 
O progenitors, the conception of a malechild, [louglived and healthy, 
like] the lotos and garland [or twins, that sprung from .t.swiNi]; so 
that, at this season, there may be a person [to fulfil the ivishes of 
the Gods, of the manes, and of human beings].” He then takes up 
the cakes successively, smells to them, throws them into a vessel, 
and gives away the food to a mendicant priest or to a cow, or else 
casts it into the waters. 

He then dismisses the manes, saying, “Fathers, to whom food 
belongs, guard our food and the other things offered by us; vener- 
able and immortal as ye are and conversant with holy truths. Quaff' 
the sweet essence of it, be cheerful, and depart contented by the 
paths which Gods travel.” Lastly, he walks round the spot and 
leaves it, saying, “May the benefit of this oblation accrue to me 
repeatedly ; may the Goddess of the earth , and the Goddess of the 
sky, whose form is the universe, visit me [with present and future 
happiness]. Father and mother! revisit me [when I again celebrate 
obsequies], soma, king of the manes ! visit me for the sake of [con- 
ferring] immortality. ” 

A srddd’ha is thus performed, with an oblation of three funeral 
cakes only to three male paternal ancestors, on some occasions; or 
with as many funeral oblations to three maternal ancestors, on others. 
Sometimes separate oblations arc also presented to the wives of the 
paternal ancestors; at other times, similar offerings are likewise 
made to the wives of three maternal ancestors. Thus , at the 
monthly srdddhas celebrated on the day of new moon, six funeral 
cakes are offered to three paternal and as many maternal male 
ancestors with their wives : on most other occasions separate ob- 
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lalions are presented to the female ancestors. At the obsequies 
celebrated in the first half of Aswina, on the day entitled Mahdlaya, 
funeral cakes are separately offered to every deceased friend and 
near relation: thus, immediately after the oblations to ancestors, a 
cake is presented to a deceased wife, then to a son or daughter, to 
a brother or sister, to an uncle or aunt, to a father-in law, to a pre- 
ceptor , and lastly to a friend. The same is observed at the obse- 
quies performed on the day of an eclipse , or upon a pilgrimage to 
any holy spot, and especially to Gai/d. 

Formal obsequies are performed no less than ninety -six times in 
every year; namely, on the day of new moon, and on the dates of 
the fourteen Menwantaras and of four Yugddyds; that is, on the- 
anniversaries of the accession of fourteen menus and of the com- 
mencement of four ages : ahso throughout the whole first fortnight of 
Aswina, thence called pilnpaesha, and whenever the sun enters a new 
sign, and especially when he reaches the equinox or either solstice; 
and , in certain circumstances , when the moon arrives at Vyatipdta, 
one of the twenty-seven i/qjras or astrological divisions of the zodiac. 
The eighth of Pausha, called Aindri, the eighth of Mdgha (when flesh 
meat should be offered), and the ninth of the same month , together 
with additional obsequies on some of these dates and on a few others, 
complete the number abovementioned. Different authorities do not, 
however, concur exactly in the number, or in the particular days, 
when the srddd’has should be solemnized. 

Besides these formal obsequies a daily srddYha is likewise per- 
formed. It consists in dropping food into the hands of a Brdhmana 
after offering it to six ancestors by name , with the usual prepara- 
tory vow and prayers, and with the formality of placing three blades 
of grass as a seat for each ancestor; but using a single prayer only 
for the invocation of the manes, and omitting the ceremony of wel- 
coming them with an argha. Libations of water are also made in 
honour of progenitors, as noticed in the former essay on daily 
ablutions. 

The obsequies for increase of prosperity, or as the same term 
( Vriddhi srdd(Tha) may signify , the obsequies performed on an ac- 
cession of prosperity, ♦ are celebrated previously to the sacrifice of 
a victim and to the solemnization of a marriage, or of any of the 
ceremonies which, according to the notions of the Hindus, contribute 
to the regeneration of a twice-born man, that is, of a Brdhmana, 
Cshatriya, or Vaisya. This srddiTha is likewise performed at the com- 
mencement and close of a solemn fast. 

It should be observed respecting the practice of giving food to 
priests at all these obsequies , that Brdhmaiias generally give it to 

* Sometimes named Nandi muc'ha, from a word which occurs in the jirayer 
peculiar to this snidd’ha. 
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one or more of their own relations. A stranger, unless indigent, 
would be very unwilling to accept the food, or to attend at a sradiVha 
for the purpose of eating it. The use of flesh - meat is positively 
enjoined to Hindus at certain obsequies (see menu, c. iii. v. 124), 
and recommended at all (menu, c. iii. v. 268, &c.); but the precepts 
of their law-givers on the subject are by some deemed obsolete in 
the present ago, and are evaded by others, who acknowledge the 
cogency of these laws. These commonly make a vow to abstain 
from flesh-meat, and consider that vow as more binding than the 
precepts here alluded to. Others, again, not only eat meat at obse- 
quies and solemn sacrifices, but make it their common diet, in direct 
breach of the institutes of their religion. (See menu, c. 5. v. 31, &c.) 

Brnhmanas who maintain a perpetual fire, which all who devote 
themselves to the priesthood ought to do, perform the daily cere- 
monies of religion in their full detail. Others , who are engaged in 
worldly pursuits, and even some who follow the regular profession 
of the sacerdotal tribe, abridge these rites. They comprise all the 
daily sacraments in one ceremony, called Vamcadeva, which is ce- 
lebrated in the forenoon, and by some in the evening likewise. It 
consists in oblations to the Gods , to the manes , and to the spirits, 
out of the food prepared for the daily meal; and in a gift of a part 
of it to guests. 

Sitting down on a clean spot of ground, the Brdhmana places a 
vessel containing fire on his right hand, and hallows it by throwing 
away a lighted piece of ciisa grass, saying, “I dismiss far away 
carnivorous fire,” &c. He then places it on the consecrated spot 
reciting the prayer with which the household and sacrificial fires 
should bo lighted by the attrition of wood; “Fires! [this wood] is 
thy origin, which is attainable in all seasons; whence being pro- 
duced, thou dost shine. Knowing this, seize on it, and afterwards 
gument our wealth.” 

He then lays cusa grass on the eastern side of the fire with its 
tips pointed towards the north, reciting the first verse of the 
fiigveda, with w'hich also it is usual to commence the daily lecture 
of that Veda; “I praise divine fire, primevally consecrated, the 
efficient performer of a solemn ceremony , the chief agent of a sa- 
crifice, the most liberal giver of gems." 

He next spreads cusa grass on the southern side of the fire with 
its tips pointed towards the cast, reciting the introduction of the 
Yajurveda, with which also a daily lecture of the Yajush is always 
begun. 1. “I gather thee for the sake of rain.” [He breaks off a 
branch of a tree, or is supposed to do so , with these words.] 2. “I 
pluck thee for the sake of strength.” [He pulls down the branch 
he had broken.] 3. “Ye are like unto air." [He touches young 
calves with the branch he had plucked.] 4. “May the liberal ge- 
nerator [of worlds] make you happily reach this most excellent 
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sacrament.” [He is here supposed to touch the milch cows with the 
same branch.] , 

He then spreads cum grass on the western side with the tips 
pointed to the north , reciting the prayer which precedes a lecture 
of the Samaveda ■■ ‘‘Fire ! approach to taste [my offering] ; thou, who 
art praised for the gift of oblations. Sit down on this grass , thou, 
who art the complete performer of the solemn sacrifice.” 

In like manner he spreads cuia grass on the northern side with 
the tips pointed to the east, reciting the prayer which precedes 
a lecture of the Afharvan: ‘‘May divine waters be auspicious to 
us,” &c. 

Exciting the fire and sprinkling water on it , ho must offer with 
his hands food smeared with clarified butter, three several times 
saying, ‘‘Earth! Sky! Heaven!” He then makes five similar obla- 
tions to the regent of fire; to the god of medicine; to the assem- 
bled deities; to the lord of created beings; and, lastly, to the Crea- 
tor of the universe. He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with 
six oblations , reciting six prayers. ] . “Fire ! thou dost expiate a 
sin against the Gods [arising from any failure in divine worship]: 
may this oblation be efficacious.” 2. “Thou dost expiate a sin 
against man [arising from a failure in hospitality].” 3. “Thou dost 
expiate a sin against the manes [from a failure in the performance 
of obsequies].” 4. “Thou dost e.xpiate a sin against my own soul 
[arising from any blameable act].” 5. “Thou dost expiate repeated 
sins.” 6. “Thou dost expiate every sin I have committed, whe- 
ther wilfully or unintentionally: may this oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it with this prayer: 
“Fire! seven are thy fuels; seven thy tongues; seven thy holy 
sages ; seven thy beloved abodes ; seven ways do seven sacrificers 
worship thee. Thy sources are seven. Be content with this clari- 
fied butter. May this oblation be efficacious.” * 

About this time he extinguishes the Racslwyhna , or lamp lighted 
previously to the presenting of oblations to the Gods and to the 

* The commentator enumerates the seven tongues of fire, Pravaha, Avaha, 
Vdoaha, Samoaha, yivaha^ Parivalta^ Nivaha^ (or else Anuvaha); all of which 
imply the power of conveying oblations to the deities to whom offerings are 
made. The seven holy sages and sacrifices are the Hiitri, M aitrdvaruna, Brah- 
mana cA'handasi\ Ach’Advdc, Pdtri^ Aieuhtri, and Agnid’hra; that is, the seven 
officiating priests at very solemn sacrifices. They worship fire seven ways 
by the Agrdsh'tnma and other sacrifices. The seven abodes are the names of 
the seven worlds : and tire is called in the yeda, saptachUica^ which seems to 
allude to seven consecrated hearths. In the sixteen verses called Paurusha, 
which have been already quoted, the names of the seven worlds thrice repeat- 
ed , are understood to be meant by the thrice seven fuels ; and the seven 
oceans are the seven moats surrounding the altar. Fire , like the sun itself, 
is supposed to emit seven moats surrounding the altar. Fire , like the sun 
itself, is supposed to emit seven rays: this perhaps may account for the 
number seven being so often repeated. 
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manes. It was lighted for the jmrpose of repelling evil spirits, and 
is now extinguished with this text : “In solemn acts of religion, what- 
ever fails through the negligence of those who perform the cere- 
mony, may he perfected solely ihrough meditation on vishxu.” 

The Brdhmana should next ofl'er the residue of the oblation to 
spirits, going round to the different places where such oblations 
ought to be made, sweeping each spot with his hand, sprinkling 
water on it, and placing there lumps of food. Near the spot where 
the vessel of water stands he presents three such oblations, saying, 
„Salutation to rain; to water; to the earth.” At both doors of his 
house he makes offerings to u’hatri and vid’hatri, or brahma, the 
protector and creator. Towards the eight principal points of the 
compass he places offerings, severally adding salutation to them 
and to the regents of them. In the middle of the house he pre- 
sents oblations, with salutation to brahma', to the sky, and to the 
sun. Afterwards he offers similar oblations to all the Gods; to all 
beings; to twilight; and to the lord of all beings. He then shifts 
the sacrificial cord, and looking , towards the south and dropping 
one knee, he presents an oblation to the manes of ancestors, say- 
ing, “Salutation to progenitors: may this ancestral food be ac- 
ceptable.” This ceremony is not constantly practised, though 
directed in some rituals; but the residue of the oblation to the Gods 
must be left on a clean spot of ground as an obhation to all beings, 
intended, however, for dogs and crows in particular. It is pre- 
sented with the following prayer, which is taken from the Purdnas: 
“.May Gods, men, cattle, birds, demigods, benevolent genii, ser- 
pents, demons, departed spirits, bloodthirsty savages, trees and 
all who desire food given by me;” 2. “May reptiles, insects, flies, 
and all hungry beings, or spirits concerned in this rite, obtain con- 
tentment from this food left for them by me, and may they become 
happy;” 3. May they, who have neither mother, nor father, nor 
kinsman, nor food, nor means of obtaining it, be. satisfied with 
that Avhich is offered by me on this spot for their contentment, and 
be cheerful.” Or the following prayer may be used : “To animals 
who night and day roam in search of food offered to the spirits , he 
who desires nourishment, should give something : may the lord of 
nourishment grant it unto me.” 

He concludes by performing a lustration similar to that which 
has been already noticed, but much shorter. After thus complet- 
ing the other sacraments, the householder should present food to 
his guests; that is, to any person who claims his hospitality. When 
he has thus allotted out of the food prepared for his own repast, 
one portion to the Gods, a second to progenitors, a third to all 
beings, and a fourth to his guests, he and his family may then , and 
not before, consume the remaining portion of the food. AVhenever 
a spiritual preceptor, a devotee or an officiating priest, a bride- 
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groom, or a jiarticular.f'rienJ , comes as a guest, he is received with 
honours , which will be described among the nuptial ceremonies. 
In the entertainment of other guests no religious rites are per- 
formed, nor any prayers recited. 

The householder is enjoined to give daily alms ; but no particu- 
lar time is prescribed for the distribution of them; he is simply 
directed to give food to religious mendicants whenever they come 
to his door; but especially if they come at the time when food is 
ready for his own meal. On the authority of the Purnnas, it is also 
a common practice to feed a cow before the householder breaks his 
own fast.* He either presents grass, water, and corn to her with 
this text, “Uaughter of suuAimi, framed of five elements , auspi- 
cious, pure, holy, sprung from the sun, accept this food given by 
me ; salutation unto thee : ” or else be conducts the kine to grass, 
saying, “May cows, who are mothers of the three worlds and 
daughters of suuAHHi, and wdio are beneficent, pure, and holy, 
accept the food given by me.” 

Some Brdhmanas do still further abridge the compendious cere- 
mony called Vaisrvadeva. They offer perfumes and flowers to 
fire; and make five oblations, out of the food prepared for their 
own use, to bkahma', to the lord of created beings, to the house- 
hold fire, to casyapa, and to anumati, dropping each oblation 
on fire, or on water, or on the ground, with the usual addition, 
“May this oblation be efficacious.” They then make offerings to 
all beings, by placing a few lumps of food at the door, or on a 
quadrangular spot near the fire, w'ith a salutation to dhatri, &c., 
and they immediately proceed to their own repast. 

Here too , as in every other matter relating to private morals, 
the Hindu legislators and the authors of the Purdrias have heaped 
together a multitude of precepts, mostly trivial, and not unfre- 
qnently absurd. Some of them relate to diet; they prohibit many 
sorts of food altogether, and forbid the constant use of others: some 
regard the acceptance of food, which must on no account be re- 

* The adoration of a cow is not uncommon. This worship consists in 
presenting flowers to her , washing her feet , &c. It is entirely different from 
the practice here noticed. Both seem to be founded on tlie superstitious 
notion, that the favour of scaAtmi (the boon-granting cow) may be 
gained by showing kindness to her offspring. The story of VAsJsnr’HA’s cow, 
AA.vDini, attended by the king DinirA for the sake of obtaining a boon through 
her means, is a pretty fable grounded on this notion. It is beautifully told 
by CAI.IDASA in the Rnghiivansa. I cannot refrain from mentioning another 
fable of a cow named iiahula, whose expostulations with a tiger, pleading 
to him to spare her life, form the only admired passage in the llUnisas, or 
collection of stories supposed to be related by bhimaskna. while he lay at the 
point of death wounded with innumerable arrows. The fourth day- of Aitrvina 
is sacred to this cow, and named from her Bahuld ckaiiirl'/ii. Images of her 
.md her calf are worshipped; and the extract from the is on that 
day read with great solemnity. 
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ceived if it be given with one hand, nor without a leaf or dish; 
some again prescribe tlio hour at which the two daily meals which 
are allowed, should bo eaten (namely, in the forenoon and in the 
evening); others enumerate the places (a boat for example) where 
a Hindu must not eat, and specify the persons (his sons and the in- 
mates of his house) with whom he should eat, and those (his wife 
for instance) with whom he should not. The lawgivers have been 
no less particular in directing the posture in which the Hindu 
must sit; the quarter towards which he ought to looK, and the 
precautions he should take to insulate himself, as it were , during 
his meal, lest he be contaminated by the touch of some undetected 
sinner, who may be present. To explain even in a cursory manner 
the objects of all these, would be tedious; but the mode in which 
a Hindu takes his repast conformably with such injunctions as are 
most cogent, may be briefly stated, and with this 1 shall close the 
present essay. 

After washing his hands and feet , and sipping water without 
swallowing it, he sits down on a stool or cushion (but not on a 
couch nor on a bed) before his plate, which must be placed on a clean 
spot of ground that has been wi]ied and smoothed in a quadrangular 
form, if he be a Brahmana; a triangular one, if he be a Cshatrii/a: 
circular, if he be a Vaisya; and in the shape of a crescent, if he 
belong to the fourth tribe. When the food is first brought in, he is 
required to bow to it, raising botli hands in the form of humble salu- 
tation to his forehead ; and he should add , “ May this be always 
ours:” that is, may food never be deficient. When he has sitten 
down, he should lift the plate with his left hand and bless the food, 
saying, “Thou art invigorating.” He sets it down, naming the three 
worlds. Or if the food be handed to him, he says, “May heaven 
give thee,” and then accepts it with these words, “The earth accepts 
thee.” Before he begins eating, he must move his hand round the 
plate, to insulate it, or his own person rather, from the rest of the 
company. He next offers five lumps of food to yama by five dif- 
ferent titles ; he sips and swallows water ; he makes five oblations 
to breath by five distinct names. Prana, Vydna, Apana, Samdna, and 
Uddna; and lastly, he wets both eyes. He then eats his repast in 
silence , lifting the food with all the fingers of his right hand , and 
afterwards again sips water, saying, “ Ambrosial fluid ! thou art the 
couch of VISHNU and of food.” 
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NOTES. 

(A.) 

That Hindus belong to various sects is universally known; but their 
characteristic differences are not perhaps so generally understood. 
Five great sects e.xclusively worship a single deity; one recognises 
the five divinities which are adored by the other sects respectively, 
but the followers of this comprehensive scheme mostly select one 
object of daily devotion, and pay adoration to other deities on par- 
ticular occasions only. Even they deny the charge of polytheism, 
and repel the imputation of idolatry; they justify the practice of 
adoring the images of celestial spirits, by arguments similar to those 
which have been elsewhere employed in defence of angel and image 
worship. If the doctrines of the Veda, and even those of the Purd- 
nas, be closely examined, the Hindu theology will be found consis- 
tent with monotheism, though it contain the seeds of polytheism 
and idolatry. I shall take some future occasion of enlarging on 
this topic: I have here only to remark, that modem Hindus seem to 
misunderstand the numerous texts , which declare the unity of the 
godhead, and the identity of visiinu, s'iva, the Sun, &c. Their 
thoologists have entered into vain disputes on the question, which 
among the attributes of God shall be deemed characteristic and pre- 
eminent. sWcARA ACHAiiYA, the Celebrated commentator on the 
Veda, contended for the attributes of siva , and founded or confirmed 
the sect of 'Saivas, who worship maha' di5va as the supreme being, 
and deny the independent existence of vishnu and other deities. 
mad’h.ava a'chauya and vallabha a'cha'rya have in like manner 
established the sect of Vaishnavas , who adore vishnu as God. The 
Saiiras (less numerous than the two sects abovementioned) worship 
the Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. The Gdiiapatyas adore 
gane.sa, as uniting in his person all the attributes of the deity. 

Before I notice the fifth sect, I must remind the reader that the 
Hindu mythology has personified the abstract and active powers of 
the divinity, .and has ascribed sexes to these mythological person- 
ages. The 'Hacti, or energy of an attribute of God, is female, and is 
fabled as the consort of that personified attribute. The Sacti of 
SIVA, whose emblem is the phallus, is herself typified by the female 
organ. This the ^dclas worhip ; some figuratively, others literally. 

vopadi5va, the real author of the Sri Bhdgavata, lias endeavoured 
to reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving the doctrines of 
VYASA. He recognises all the deities, but as subordinate to the 
supreme being, or rather as attributes or manifestations of God. A 
new sect has been thus formed, and is denominated from that modern 
Purdna. But the numerous followers of it do not seem to have well 
apprehended the doctrines they profess : they incline much to real 
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polytheism, hut do at least reject the derogatory notions of the di- 
vinity, which (he other sects seem to have adopted. 

The Vaishnaras, though nominally worshippers of vishnu, are in 
fact votaries of deified heroes. The Goailast'has (one branch of this 
sect) adore crishn.v, while the Ramdmtj worship ram.Xchandra. 
Both have again branched into three sects. One consists of the 
exclusive worshippers of crishna, and these only are deemed true 
and orthodox Vaishnavas; another joins his favourite rad’ha with 
the hero. A third, called Rdd'hdballabhi, adores rad’ha only, con- • 
sidering her as the active power of vishnu. The followers of these 
last-mentioned sects have adopted the singular practice of present- 
ing to their own wives the oblations intended for the goddess; and 
those among them who follow the left-handed path (there is in most 
sects a right-handed or decent 'path, and a left-handed or indecent 
mode of worship) , require their wives to be naked when attending 
them at their devotions. 

Among the Rdmdmij, some worship ra'ma only; others sit.a; and 
others both r.xma and sir a'. None of them practise any indecent 
mode of worship ; and they all, like the Gdculasl’has, as well as the 
followers of the Bhdgavata, delineate on their foreheads a double 
upright line with chalk or with sandal wood, and a red circlet with 
red Sanders, or with turmeric and lime; but the Rdmdnuj add an 
upright red line in the middle of the double white one. 

The Saims are all worshippers of .siva and bhavani conjointly, 
and they adore the linga or compound type of this god and goddess, 
as the vaishnavas do the image of lacsiimi-narayana. There are. 
no exclusive worshippers of .siva besides the sect of naked gymno- 
sophists called Lingis : and the exclusive adorers of the goddess are 
the Sdetas. In this last-mentioned sect, as in most others, there is 
a right-handed and decent jiath, and a left-handed and indecent 
mode of worship ; hut the indecent worship of this sect is most grossly 
so, and consists of unbridled debauchery with wine and women. 
This profligate sect is supposed to be numerous though unavowed.* 
In most parts of India, if not in all, they are held in deserved de- 
testation ; and even the decent 'Sdetas do not make public profession 
of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the mark of the sect, 
lest they should be suspected of belonging to the other branch of 
it. The sacrifice of cattle before, idols is peculiar to this sect. 

The 'Saivas and 'Sdetas delineate on their foreheads three hori- 
zontal lines with ashes obtained , if possible , from the hearth on 
which a consecrated fire is perpetually maintained; they add a red 
circlet, which the 'Saivas make with red senders, and which the 
Sfictas, when they avow themselves, mark either with saffron or with 
turmeric and borax. 

* They are avowed iu some provinces. 
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The 5nuras are true worshippers of the sun; some of them, it 
seems , adore the dormant and active energies of the planet con- 
jointly. This sect, which is not very numerous, is distinguished by 
the use of red sanders for the horizontal triple line, as well as for 
the circlet on their foreheads. 

The Gd?ippatyus have branched into two sects; the one worships 
sudd’haga.napati, the other uchch’hisht'a ganapati. The follow- 
ers of the latter sect pronounce their prayers with their mouths 
full of victuals (whence the denomination of the deity worshipped 
by them). The Gnmpatyas are distinguished by the use of red 
minium for the circlet on their foreheads. The family of Brdhmanus, 
residing at Chinchrver near Pimd , and enjoying the privilege of an 
hereditary incarnation of qanesa from father to son , probably be- 
longs to this sect. We may hope for more information on this curi- 
ous instance of priestcraft and credulity, from the inquiries made 
on the spot by the gentlemen of the embassy from Bombay, who 
lately visited that place. 

Before I conclude this note (concerning which itshould be remark- 
ed, that the information here collected rests chiefly on the authority 
of verbal communications), I must add, that the left-handed path 
or indecent worship of the several sects, especially that of the 
’Sdctas, is founded on the Tanlras which are, for this reason, held in 
disesteem. I was misinformed when I described them as constitut- 
ing a branch of literature highly esteemed though much neglected. 
(As. Kes. vol. V. p. 34.) The reverse would have been more exact. 
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(B.) 

This prayer, when used upon other occasions, is thus varied, 
“Salutation unto you, O fathers, and unto the saddening season,” 
&c. The six seasons, in the order in whicli they are here named, 
are the hot, dewy, rainy, flowery, frosty, and sultry seasons. One 
is indicated in this passage by the name of the month with which it 
begins ; and a text of the Veda, alluded to by the late Sir william 
JONES, in his observations on the lunar year of the Hindus (As. 
Res. vol. iii, p. 258), specifies Tapas and Tapasya, the lunar (not 
the solar) Magha and P'hdiguna, as corresponding with 'Sisira; that 
is, with the dewy season. The text in question shall be subjoined 
to this note, because it may serve to prove that the Veda, from 
which it is extracted (apastamba’s copy of the Yajiirveda usuallj' 
denominated the black Yajush), cannot be much older than the 
observation of the colures recorded by parasara (see As. Res. vol. 
ii, p. 268, and 393), which must have been made nearly 1391 years 
before the Christian era (As. Res. vol. v, p. 288). According to 
the Veda, the lunar Mad'hu and Mudhava, or Chaitra and Vaisdc'hu, 
correspond with Vasunia or the spring. Now tlie lunar Chaitra, here 
meant, is the primary lunar month, beginning from the conjunction 
which precedes full moon in or near Chitrd , and ending with the 
conjunction which follows it. Vaisdc'ha does in like manner extend 
from the conjunction which precedes full moon in or near Visdc'hd 
to that which follows it. The five naeshatras, Hasla, Chitrd, Sivdli, 
Visdc'hd and Anurdtfhd, comprise all the asterisms in which the full 
moons of Chaitra and Vaisdc'ha can happen; and these lunar months 
may therefore fluctuate between the first degree of Uttara P'halguni 
and the last of Jyesh'l'hd. Consequently the season of Vasanta might 
begin at soonest when the sun was in the middle of Purva Bhadrapada, 
or it might end at latest when the sun was in the middle of Mriyasiras. 
It appears, then, that the limits of Vasanta are Pisces and Taurus; 
that is Mina uni Vrisha. (This corresponds with a text which I 
.shall forthwith quote from a very ancient Hindu author.) Now if 
the place of the equinox did then correspond with the position 
assigned by parasara to the colures, Vasanta might end at the 
soonest seven or eight days after the equinox , or at latest thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine days; and on a medium (that is when the full 
moon happened in the middle of Chitrd) , twenty - two or twenty- 
three days after the vernal equinox. This agrees exactly with the 
real course of the seasons ; for the rains do generally begin a week 
before the summer solstice, but their commencement does vary, in 
different years, about a fortnight on either side of that period. It 
seems therefore a probable inference , that such was the position of 
the equinox when the calendar of months and seasons was adjusted 
as described in this passage of the Veda. Hence I infer the pro- 
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bability, that the Vt-das were not arranged in their present form 
earlier than the fourteenth century before the Christian era. This, 
it rmist be acknowledged, is vague and conjectural; but, if the 
Vedas were compiled in India so early as the commencement of the 
astronomical Cali yuga, the seasons must have then corresponded 
with other months; and the passage of the Veda, which shall be 
forthwith cited, must have disagreed with the natural course of the 
seasons at the very time it was written. 

I shall now quote the passage so often alluded to in this note. 
‘'‘■Mad'htis cha Mddhavns cha Vdsanlicdv nhi : 'Sucras cha fiuchis cha 
graishmdw Nabhas cha Nabasyas cha vdrshicdv rilti; Ishas chujas 
cha sdraddv rilu; Sahas cha Sahasyas cha haimanticdv ritu; Tapas cha 
Tapasyas cha saisirdv rilu. ” ‘ Mad'hit and Mdd'hava are the two 
portions of the season Vasanla (or the spring); Sticra and Suchi, of 
grishma (or the hot season) ; Nabhas and Nabhasya, of varsha (or the 
rainy season); Ijas and UJas, of sdrada (or the sultry season); and 
Sahas and Sahasya, of hcmania (or the frosty season) ; and Tapas and 
Tapasya, of sisira (or the dewy season). ’ 

All authors agree that Macf hu signifies the month oi'Chailra; Mdd'- 
hava the month of Vaisdc'ha, and so forth. These names are so ex- 
plained in dictionaries and by astronomical writers, as well as by the 
commentators on this and other passages, where these names of the 
months are employed. The author now before me (diva'cara 
bhatta) expressly says, that this text of the Veda relates to the 
order of the seasons according to the lunar months. He proves it 
by quoting a text of the TaiUiriya Yajurveda , and afterwards cites 
the following passage from baudha'vana respecting the seasons 
measured by solar-sidereal time, “Mina-Meshaydr Mesha- Vrishabhaydr 
vd vasantah,” &c. “ Vasanla corresponds with Mina and Mesha, or 
with Mesha and Vrisha," &c. • It should be observed, that the se- 
condary lunar month, which begins and ends with full-moon, cannot 
be here meant; because this mode of reckoning has never been 
universal , and the use of it is limited to countries situated to the 
northward of the Vind'hya range of hills, as I learn from the follow- 
ing passage of the TricdnHu mandana : “ Tlie lunar month also is of 
two sorts, commencing either with the light fortnight or with the 
dark one. Some do not admit the month which begins with the dark 
fortnight; and even by them who do, it is not admitted on the south 
of the ViniThya mountains. ” 
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BRAHMENS especially. 


ESSAY III. 


[I’rom tlie Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 288 — 311, Calcut ta, 1801. 4to.) 


Ilospitality has been already mentioned in the preceding Essay, 
as one of the five great sacraments which constitute tlie daily duty 
of a Hindu. The formal reception of such guests as are entitled 
to peculiar honour was reserved for the subject of the present tract. 
The religious rites, intermixed with acts of courtesy, which are 
practised by way of formal hospitality, are nearly the same, whether 
it be high i-ank, a venerable profession, or cordial friendship, which 
entitles the guest to be welcomed with distinction. They chiefly 
consist in presenting to him a stool to sit jon, water for ablutions, 
and honey mixed with other food for refreshment. It seems to have 
been anciently the custom to slay a cow on this occasion; and a 
guest was therefore called giujhna, or cow-killer. Imperfect traces 
of this custom remain in the hospitable ceremonies which I shall 
now describe from the ritual of Brdhmams who use the Sdmaveda. 
As the marriage ceremony opens with the solemn reception of the 
bridegroom by the father of the bride, this part of the nuptial 
solemnity may be fitly chosen as an example of hospitable rites. It 
will furnish occasion too, for proceeding to describe the whole of 
the marriage ceremony. 

Having previously performed the obsequies of ancestors, as is 
usual upon any accession of good fortune, the father of the bride 
sits down to await the bridegroom’s arrival , in the apartment pre- 
pared for the purpose; and at the time chosen for it, according to 
the rules of astrology. The jewels and other presents intended for 
him are placed there ; a cow is tied on the northern side of the 
apartment; and a "stool or cushion, and other furniture for the re- 
*ception of the guest, are arranged in order. On his approach, the 
bride’s father rises to welcome him, and recites the following prayer. 
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while the bridegroom stands before him: “May she [who supplies 
oblations for] religious worsliip, who constantly follows her calf, 
and who was the the milch cow when was [the votary], abound 
with milk, and fulfil our wishes, year after year.’’ 

This prayer is seemingly intended for the consecration of the 
cow, which is let loose in a subsequent stage of the ceremony, instead 
of slaying her, as appears to have been anciently the custom. The 
commentator, whose gloss has been followed in this version of the 
text, introduces it by the remark, that a guest entitled to honourable 
reception is a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a 
bridegroom, a friend, or in short any one, to welcome whose arrival 
a cow must be tied for the purpose of slaying her , whence a guest 
is denominated gughna, or cow-killer. The prayer seems to contain 
an allusion, which I cannot better explain than by quoting a passage 
from calidasa’s poem entitled Raghuvansa, where vasisht’ha informs 
the king dilipa that the cow suiiAnni, who was offended by his 
neglect, cannot be now appeased by courtesy shown to herself, 
because she remains in a place inaccessible to him: “prachi5ta8 is 
performing a tedious sacrifice; to supply the oblations of which, 
.SUKABHI now abides in the infernal region, w'hose gates are guarded 
by huge serpents.’’ 

After the prayer above-mentioned has been meditated, the bride^ 
groom sits down on a stool or cushion, which is presented to him. 
He first recites a text of the Tajurveda: “I step on this for the sake 
of food and other benefits, on this variously splendid footstool.” The 
bride's father presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of 
rusa grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, “The 
cnshion ! the cushion! the cushion!” The bridegroom replies, “I 
accept the cushion,” and, taking it, places it on the ground under 
his feet, while he recites the following prayer: “May those plants 
over which soma presides, and wdiich are variously dispersed on the 
earth, incessantly grant me happiness while this cushion is placed 
under my feet.” Another is presented to Jiim, which he accepts in 
the same manner, stiying, “May those numerous plants over which 
SOMA presides, and which are salutary a hundred different ways, 
incessantly grant me happiness while I sit on this cu.shion.” Instead 
of those prayers , whicli are peculiar to the Brdhmanas that use the 
Sdmaveda, the following text is commonly recited: “I obscure my 
rivals, as the sun does other luminaries ; I tread on this, as the type 
of him who injures me.” 

The bride’s father next offers a vessel of water, thrice exclaiming, 
“Water for ablutions !” The bridegroom declares his acceptance of 
it, and looks into tiie vessel, saying, “Generous water ! I view thee; 
return in the form of fertilizing rain from him , from whom thou 
dost proceed:” that is, from the sun; for it is acknowledged, says 
the commentator, that rain proceeds from vapours raised by the 
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heat of the sun. The bridegroom takes up water in the palms of both 
hands joined together, and throws it on his left foot, saying. “I wash my 
left foot, and fix prosperity in this realm he also throws water on his 
otlierfoot, saying, “1 wash my rightfoot, and introduce pro.speritj' into 
tliis realm:” andhethen throws water on both feet, saying, “I w'ash 
first one and then the other, and lastly both feet, that the realm 
may thrive and intrepidity be gained." The following is the text 
of the Yajush, whicli is generally used instead of the preceding 
prayers; “Thou dost afford various elegance; I accept thee, who 
dost so: afford it for the ablution of my feet.” 

An arghya (that is , water, rice, and durva grass, in a conch , or 
in a vessel shaped like one, or rather like a boat) is next presented 
to the bridegroom in a similar manner, and accepted by him with 
equal formality. He pours the water on his own head, saying, 
“Thou art the splendour of food; through thee may I become glori- 
ous.” This prayer is taken from the Yajush; but the followers of 
that Veda use different texts, accepting the arghya with this prayer, 
“Ye are waters (np); through you may I obtain («p) all my wishes :” 
and pouring out the water with this text, “I dismiss you to the ocean : 
return to your source , harmless unto me , most excellent waters ! 
hut my beverage is not poured forth. ” 

A vessel of water is then offered by the bride’s father, who thrice 
exclaims, “Take water to be sipped:” the bridegroom accepts it, 
saying, “Thou art glorious, grant me glory;” or else, “Conduct me 
to glory, endue me with splendour, render me dear to all people, 
make me owner of cattle, and preserve me unhurt in all my limbs.” 
The bride’s father fills a vessel with honey, curds, and clarified 
butter; he covers it with another vessel, and presents it to the bride- 
groom, exclaiming three times, “Take the mad'huparca." The bride- 
groom accepts it, places it on the ground, and looks into it, saying, 
“Thou art glorious; may I become so.” He tastes the food three 
times, saying, “Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art 
the nourishment of the splendid: thou art the food of the fortunate; 
grant me prosperity.” He then silently eats until he be satisfied. 

Although these texts be taken from the Yajmh, yet other prayers 
from the same Veda are used by the sects which follow it. While 
looking into the vessel, the bridegroom says, “I view thee with the 
eye of the sun [who draws unto himself what he contemplates].” 
On accepting the mad'huparca the bridegroom says, “I take thee 
with the assent of the generous sun; with the arms of both sons of 
Aswini: with the hands of the cherishing luminary. ’’ He mixes it, 
saying, “May I mix thee, O venerable present! and remove what- 
ever might be hurtful in the eating of thee.” He tastes it three 
times, saying, “May I eat that sweet, best, and nourishing form of 
honey ; which is the sweet, best, and nourishing form of honey; and 
may I thus become excellent, sweet-tempered, and well nourisiied 
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by food.” After eating until he be satisfied, and after sipping 
water, be touches his mouth and other parts of his body with his 
hand, saying, “May there be speech in my mouth, breath in my 
nostrils, sight in my eye-halls, hearing in my ears, strength in my 
arms, firmness in my thighs; may my limbs and members remain 
unhurt together with my soul.” 

Presents suitable to the rank of the parties are then presented 
to the guest. At the marriage ceremony, too, the bride is formally 
given by her father to the bridegroom, in this stage of the solemnity 
according to some rituals, but later according to others. The hos- 
pitable rites are then concluded by letting loose the cow at the 
intercession of the guest. A barber who attends for that purpose, 
e.vclaims, “The cow! the cow!” Upon which the guest pronounces 
this text: “Release the cow from the fetters of v.vhuna. May she 
subdue my foe : may she destroy the enemies of both him (the host) 
[and me]. Dismiss the cow, that she may eat grass and drink 
water.” When the cow has been released the guest thus addresses 
her: “I have earnestly entreated this prudent person [or, according 
to another interpretation of the text, each docile person], saying, hill 
not the innocent harmless cow, who is mother of ki dkas, daughter 
of VASUS, sister of a’dityas, and the source of ambrosia.” In the 
I'ajurveda the following prayer is added to this te.xt: “May she 
expiate my sins and his (naming the host). Release her that she 
may graze.” It is evident that the guest’s intercessions imply a 
practice, become obsolete, of slaying a cow for the purpose of 
liospitality. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with these ceremonies, or 
more properly before his arrival, the bride bathes during the recital 
of the following texts. Three vessels of water are severally poured 
on her head, with three different prayers. 1. “Love! I know thy 
name. Thou art called au intoxicating beverage. Bring [the bride- 
groom] hajipily. For thee was framed the inebriating draught. Fire ! 
thy best origin is here. Through devotion wert thou created. May 
this oblation be efficacious.” 2. “Damsel! I anoint this thy gener- 
ative organ with honey, because it is the second mouth of the Cre- 
ator: by that thou snbduest all males, though unsubdued; by that 
thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this oblation be effi- 
cacious.” 3. “May the primeval ruling sages, who framed the female 
organ, as a fire that consumeth fiesh, and thereby framed a procreat- 
ing juice, grant the prolific power, that proceeds from the three- 
horned [bull] and from the sun. May this oblation be efficacious.” 
'I’o elucidate the first of these texts the commentator cites the follow- 
ing passage: “The sage vasisiit'ha, the regent of the moon, the 
ruler of heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, and the great forefather 
of all beings , however old in the practice of devotion and old by 
the progress of age, were deluded by women. Liquors distilled 

9 * 
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from sugar, from graiu, and from tlio blossoms of Bassia, are three 
sorts of intoxicating drinks: the fourth is woman, by whom this 
world is deluded. One who contemplates a beautiful woman becomes 
intoxicated, and so does he who quaffs an inebriating beverage; 
woman is called an inebriating draught, because she intoxicates by 
her looks.” To explain the second text, the same author quotes a 
passage of the Veda, intimating that br.xhma' has two mouths; one 
containing all holiness , the other allotted for the production of all 
beings: 'for they are created from his mouth.’ 

After the bridegroom has tasted the Matf htiparca presented to 
him, as above-mentioned, the bride’s right hand is placed on his, 
both having been previously rubbed with turmeric or some other 
auspicious drug. A matron must bind both hands with ciisa grass 
amidst the sound of cheerful music. To this part of the ceremony 
the author of the poem entitled Naishadhiyu has very prettily alluded, 
in describing the marriage of nala anduAMAYANTi (b. xvi. v.l3& 14.) 
‘As he tasted the MaiV huparca , which was presented to him, those 
spectators who had foresight reflected, “Ue has begun the ceremonies 
of an auspicious day, because he will quaff the. honey of bhai.m!’s 
lip. 'The bridegroom's hand e.xults in the slaughter of foes; the 
bride’s hand has purloined its beauty from the lotos; it is for that 
reason probably that, in this well-governed realm of Viderbha , both 
[guilty] hands are fast bound with strong cusa. ’ ” 

The bride's father, bidding the attendant priests begin their 
acclamations, such as “happy day! auspicious be it! pro.sperify 
attend! blessings!” &c., takes a vessel of water containing tila* 
and cusa** grass, and pours it on the liands of the bride and bride- 
groom, after uttering the words, “'0;n lal sal!" “God the existent!” 
and after repeating at full length the names and designations of the 
bridegroom, of the bride, and of himself; and then solemnly declar- 
ing, “I give unto thee this damsel adorned with jewels and protected 
by tlie lord of creatures.” The bridegroom replies, “Well be it!” 
The. bride's father afterwards gives him a piece of gold, saying, 
“1 this day give thee this gold, as a fee for the purpose of complet- 
ing the solemn donation made by me.” The bridegroom again 
says, “Well be it!” and then recites this text: “Who gave her? to 
Avhom did ho give her? Love (or free consent) gave her. To love 
he gave her. Love was the giver. Love was the taker. Love ! 
may this be thine ! With love may I enjoy hen" 'The close of the 
text is thus varied in the Sdmaveda: “Love has pervaded the ocean. 
With love I accept her. Love! may this be thine.” In the common 
rituals another prayer is dii-ected to he likewise recited immediately 

* Sesamum Indicum. 

** Poa cynoturoides. 
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after thus formally accepting the bride: “May the ethereal element 
give thee. May earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced , the bride and bridegroom then walk forth, 
while he thus addresses her: “May the regents of space, may air, 
the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety which thou feelest in thy mind, 
and turn thy heart to me.” lie proceeds thus, while they look at 
each other : “Be gentle in thy a.spect and loyal to thy husband ; be 
fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy person; 
be mother of valiant .sons; be fond of delights; he cheerful, and 
bring prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds. First [in a former 
birth] SOMA received thee ; the sun ne.xt obtained thee ; [in successive 
transmigrations] the regent of fire was thy third husband; thy fourth 
is a human being, soma gave ber to the sun ; the sun gave her to 
the regent of fire; tire gave her to me; with her he has given me 
wealth and male offspring. May she, a most auspicious cause of 
prosperity, never desert me,” &c. * 

It should seem that, according to these rituals, the bridegroom 
gives a waistcloth and mantle to the bride before he is affianced to 
her ; and the ceremony of tying the skirts of their mantles precedes 
that of her father’s solemnly bestowing her on the bridegroom. But 
the ritual of the Sdmavedi priests makes the gift of the damsel pre- 
cede the tying of the knot; and, inconsistently enough, directs the 
mantles to be tied before the bridegroom lias clothed the bride. 
After the donation has been accepted as abovementioned, the bride’s 
father should tie a knot in the bridegroom’s mantle over the presents 
given with the bride, while the affianced pair are looking at each 
other. The cow is then released in the manner before described ; 
a libation of water is made; and the bride’s father meditates the 
Gdyalri, and ties a knot with the skirts of the bride’s and bride- 
groom’s mantles, after saying, “Ye mu.st be inseparably united in 
matters of duty, wealth, and love.” The bridegroom afterwards 
clothes the bride with the following ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the house, prepares a sacri- 
ficial fire in the usual mode, and hallows the implements of sacrifice. 
A friend of the bridegroom walks round the fire , bearing a jar of 
water, and stops on the south side of it: another does the same, and 
places himself on the right hand of the first. The bridegroom then 
casts four double handfuls of rice, mixed with leaves of sami,** into 
a flat ha.sket: near it he places a stone and mnllar, after formally 
touching them, and then entering the house, ho causes the bride to 
be clothed with a new waistcloth and scarf, while ho recites the 

* I omit the remainder of the texi, which it would be indecorous to trans- 
late into a modern language. The literal sense of it is here subjoined in a 
Latin version; “Ilia redamans accipito fascinum meum, quod ego peramans 
intromittam in cam, multie qiiA illecebrm sistunt.” 

** Adenanlhera aculeata. 
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Bubjoincd prayers; “May those generous women who spun and 
wound the thread , and who wove the warp and weft of this cloth, 
generously clothe thee to old ago; long-lived woman! put on this 
raiment.” “Clothe her; invest her with apparel; prolong her life 
to great age. Mayest thou live a hundred years. As long as thou 
livest, amiable woman ! revere [that is, carefully preserve] beauty 
and wealth. ” The first of these prayers is nearly the same with 
that which is used by the followers of the Yajush, when the scarf is 
put on the bride’s shoulder. It is preceded by a different one, 
which is recited while the waistcloth is wrapped round her; “Mayest 
thou roach old age. Put on this raiment. Be lovely; be chaste. 
Live a hundred years. Invite [that is, preserve and obtain] beauty, 
wealth, and male offspring. Damsel! put on this apparel. ” After- 
wards the following prayer is recited; “May the assembled gods 
unite our hearts. May the waters unite them. May air unite us. 
May the creator unite us. May the god of love unite us.” 

But, according to the followers of the Sdmavedu, the bridegroom, 
immediately after the scarf has been placed on the bride’s shoulder, 
conducts her towards the sacrificial fire, saying, “ som.\ [the regent 
of the moon] gave her to the sun ; * the sun gave her to the regent 
of fire; fire has given her to me, and with her, wealth and male 
offspring.” The bride then goes to the western side of the fire and 
recites the following prayer, while she. steps on a mat made of 
Virana grass** and covered with silk; “May our lord assign me 
the path by which I may reach the abode of my lord.” She sits 
dow'n on the edge of the mat ; and the bridegroom offers six obla- 
tions of clarified butter, reciting the following prayers, while the 
bride touches his shoulder with her right hand. 1. “May fire come, 
fir.st among the gods; may it rescue her offspring from the fetters of 
death; may vabuna, king [of waters], grant that this woman should 
never bemoan a calamity befalling her children.” 2. “May the 
domestic perpetual fire guard her; may it render her progeny long- 
lived ; may she never he widowed; may she be mother of surviving 
children; may she experience the joy of having male offspring. ” 
3. “May heaven protect thy hack; may air, and the two sons of 
As'w'tJji, protect thy thighs; may the sun protect thy children while 
sucking thy breast; and vriiia.sp.ati protect them until they wear 
clothes; and afterwards may the assembled gods protect them.” 4. 
“May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode; may crying 
women enter other houses than thine; mayest thou never admit 
sorrow to thy breast; mayest thou prosper in thy husband’s house, 
blest with his survival, and viewing cheerful children.” 5. “I lift 

* QUNAVisHNU here explains Gandharba by the word Adilya , which may 
signify the sun, or a deity in genera!. 

** Andropogon aromaticum or muricalum. 
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barrenness, the death of children, sin, and every other evil, as I 
would lift a chaplet off thy head; and I consign the fetters [of pre- 
mature death] to thy foes.” 6. “May death depart from me, and 
immortality come; may [vama] the child of the sun, render mo 
fearless. Death ! follow a dift'crent path from that by which we 
proceed, and from that which the gods travel. To thee who seest 
and who hoarcst, I call, saying, hurt not our offspring, nor our pro- 
genitors. And may this oblation be efficacious. ” The bridegroom 
then presents ^hlations, naming the three worlds, separately and 
conjointly, and oft’ers either four or five oblations to fire and to the 
moon. The bride and bridegroom then rise up, and he passes from 
her left side to her right, and makes her join her hands in a hollow 
form. 

The rice,* which had been put into a basket, is then taken up, 
and the stone is placed before the bride, who treads upon it with 
the point of her right foot, while the bridegroom recites this prayer: 

“ Ascend this stone ; be firm like this stone ; distress my foe , and 
be not subservient to my enemies.” The bridegroom then pours a 
ladleful of clarified butter on her hands; another person gives her 
the rice, and two other ladlefuls of butter are poured over it. She 
then separates her hands, and lets fall the rice on the fire, while 
the following text is recited: “This woman, casting the rice into the • 
fire, says. May my lord be long lived, may we live a hundred yc.ars, 
and may all my kinsmen prosper: be this oblation efficacious.” 
Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the fire , preceded by the 
bride, and reciting this text: “The girl goes from her jiarents to 
her husband’s abode, having strictly observed abstinence [for three 
days from factitious salt, &c.j Damsel ! by means of thee we repress 
foes, like a stream of water.” The bride again treads on the stone 
and makes another oblation of rice, rvhile the subjoined prayer is 
recited: “The damsel has worshipped the geucrous sun and the 
regent of fire; may he and the generous sun liberate her and me 
from this [family]; be this oblation efficacious.” They afterwards 
walk round the fire as before. Four or five other oblations arc made 
with the same ceremonies and prayers, varying only the title of the 
sun who is here called Fi/^Aan, but .was entitled .4rya»inn in the preced- 
ing prayer. The bridegroom then pours rice out of the basket into the 
fire, after pouring one or two ladlefuls of butter on the edge of the 
basket; with this offering he simply says, “May this oblation to fire 
be efficacious.” 

The oblations and prayers directed by the Yajurveda, previous 
to this period of the solemnity, arc very different from those which 

* From this use of raw rice at the nuptial ceremony, arises the custom of 
presenting rice, tinged with turmeric, by way of invitation to guests whose 
company is requested at a wedding. 
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have been hero inserted from the Samaveda: and some of the cere- 
monies, which will he subsequently noticed, are anticipated by the 
priests, who follow the Yajush. 

Twelve oblations are made with as many prayers. 1. “May this 
oblation be efficacious, and happily conveyed to that being who is 
fire in the form of a celestial qnirister, who is accompanied by trirth, 
and whose abode is truth; may he cherish our holy knowledge and 
onr valour.” 2. “Efficacious be this oblation to those delightful 
plants, which are the nymphs of that being who is Jire in the form 
of a celestial qnirister, who is accompanied by truth, and whose 
abode is truth.” 3. and 4. The foregoing prayers are thus varied; 
“To that being who is tho snn, in the form of a celestial qnirister, 
and who consists wholly of the Samaveda." “Those enlivening rays, 
which are the nymphs of that sun.” 5. and 6. “That being who is 
the moon in the form of a celestial qnirister, and who is a ray of 
tho sun, and named Sttshmana." “Those asterisms which are the 
nymphs of the moon, and are called Bhecuri."* 7. and 8. “That being 
who is air, constantly moving and travelling every where.” “Those 
waters which are the nymphs of air, and are termed invigorating.” 
P. and 10. “That being who is tho solemn sacrifice in the form of a 
celestial qnirister; who cherishes all beings, and whose pace is 
elegant." “Those sacrificial fees, which are the nymphs of the solemn 
sacrifice, and are named thanksgivings.” |l- and 12. “That being 
who is mind in the form of a celestial quirister, who is the supreme, 
ruler of creatures, and who is the fabricator of the universe.” “Those 
holy strains {Rich and Sdmari) who are the nymphs of mind, and are 
named the means of attaining wishes.” 

Thirteen oblations are next presented, during tho recita} of as 
many portions of a single text. “May the supreme ruler of creatures, 
who is glorious in his victories over [hostile] armies, grant victory to 
INDR A, the regent of rain. All creatures humbly bow to him; for 
he is terrible: to him are oblations due. May he grant me victory, 
knowledge, reflection, regard, self-rule, skill, understanding, power, 
[returns of] the conjunction and opposition of the sun and moon, and 
holy texts [Vnhat and RaChaniara)."** 

Eighteen oblations are then offered, while as many texts are me- 
ditated; they differ only in the name of the deity that is invoked. 
1. “May fire, lord of [living] beings, protect me in respect of holi- 
ness, valour, and prayer, and in regard to ancient privileges, to 
this solemn rite, and to this invocation of deities.” 2. “May indra, 
lord or regent of the eldest (that is , of the best of beings) protect 

* This term is not expounded by the commentator. Bha signifies an aster- 
ism: but the meaning of the compound term is not obvious. Sushmtma bears 
some affinity to Sushumna, mentioned in a former essay; but neither of 
these n.ames is explained in the commentaries which I have consulted. 

** Texts of tile Samaveda so named. 
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niP,” Ac. 3. “KAMA, lord of the earth.” 4. ‘‘Air, lord of the sky.” 
5. ‘‘The sun, lord of heaven. ” 6. “fl'he moon, lord of stars.” 7. 
“vRiHASPATi, lord [that is, preceptor] of brahma [and other deities].” 
8. ‘‘mitra (the sun), lord of true beings.” 9. ‘‘varuna, lord of 
waters.” 10. “The ocean, lord of rivers.” II. “Food, lord of tri- 
butary powers.” 12. “soma (the moon), lord of plants.” 13. “.sa- 
viTRi (the generative sun), lord of pregnant females.” 14. “bddra 
(siva), lord of [deities, that bear the shape of] cattle.” 13. “The 
fabricator of the universe, lord of forms. ” 16. “vishnu, lord of 
mountains.” 17. “Winds (Maruts), lords of {gams) sets of divinities.” 
18. “Fathers, grandfathers, remoter ancestors, more distant pro- 
genitors, their parents, and grandsires.” 

Oblations are afterwards made , with prayers corresponding to 
those which have been already cited from the Samavtida. 1. “May 
fire come, first among the. gods,” Ac. 2. “May the domestic per- 
petual fire guard her,” Ac. 3. “Fire, who dost protect such as per- 
form sacrifices ! grant us .all blessings in heaven and on earth : 
grant unto ns that various and excellent wealth, which is produced 
on this earth and in heaven.” 4. “O best of luminaries! Come, 
show us an easy path , that our lives may be uninjured. May death 
depart from me, and immortality come. May the child of the sun 
render me fearless.” 3. “Death I follow a difi’erent path,” Ac. 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with leaves ofsami* 
letting fall the offerings on the fire in the manner beforementioned, 
and with the same prayers, but recited in a reversed order and a 
little varied. 1. “The damsel has worshipped the generous sun in 
the form of fire; may that generous sun never separate her from 
this hu.sband. ” 2. “This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says. 
May my lord be long-lived ; may my kinsmen reach old age.” 3. “I 
cast this rice into the fire, that it may become a cause of thy prosper- 
ity : may fire assent to my union witli thee.”** 

According to the followers of the Ynjnrveda, the bridegroom now 
takes the bride’s right hand , reciting a text which will be subse- 
quently quoted. The bride then steps on a stone while this text is 
recited: “Ascend this stone; bo firm like this stone. Subdue such 
as entertain hostile designs against me, and repel them.” The 
following hymn is then chanted. “Charming rara.swati, swift as a 
mare ! whom I celebrate in face of this universe, protect this [solemn 
rite]. O thou! in whom the elements were produced, in whom this 
universe was framed , I now will sing that hymn [the, nuptial text] 
which constitutes the highest glory of women.” The bride and 
bridegroom afterwards walk round the fire, while the following text 

* Adenanthera aruleala. 

** This version is conformable to a different commentary from that which 
was followed in the former translation. 
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is recited: “Fire! thou didst first espouse this female suu (this 
woman , beautiful like the sun) ; now let a human being again 
espouse licr by thy means. Give her, O fire! with offspring, to a 
IhuraanJ husband.” The remainder of the rice is then dropped into 
the fire as an oblation to the god of love. 

The next ceremony is the bride’s stepping seven steps. It is the 
most material of all the nuptial rites ; fur the marriage is complete 
and irrevocable, so soon as she has taken the seventh step, and 
not sooner. She is conducted by the bridegroom, and directed by 
him to step successively into seven circles, while the following texts 
are uttered: I. “May vishnu cause thee to take one step for the 
sake of obtaining food.” 2. “May vishnu cause thee to take one 
step for the sake of obtaining strength. ’’ 3. “ Three steps for the 
sake of solemn acts of religion.” 4. “Four steps for the sake of ob- 
taining happiness.” 5. “Five steps for the sake of cattle.” 6. “Six 
steps for the sake of increase of wealth. ” 7. “Seven steps for the 
sake of obtaining priests to perform sacrifices.”* The bridegroom 
then addresses the bride, “Having completed seven stops, be my 
companion. May I become thy associate. May none interrupt thy 
association with me. May such as are disposed to promote our 
happines.s, confirm thy association with me.” The bridegroom then 
addresses the spectators : “ This woman is auspicious : approach 
and view her; and having conferred [by your good wishes] auspi- 
cious fortune on her, depart to your respective abodes.” 

Then the bridegroom’s friend, who stood near tlie fire bearing a 
jar of water, advances to the spot where the seventh step was com- 
pleted , and pours water on the bridegrooms head , and afterwards 
on the bride’s, while a prayer abovementioned is recited: “May 
waters and all the Gods cleanse our hearts; may air do so; may 
the creator do so; may the divine instructress unite our hearts.’”** 

The bridegroom then puts his left hand under the bride’s hands, 
which are joined together in a hollow form, and taking her right 
hand in his, recites the six following texts: 1. “I take thy hand for 
the sake of good fortune, that thou mayest become old with me, thy 
husband : may the generous, mighty, and prolific sun render thee a 
matron, that I may be a householder.” 2. “Be gentle in thy aspect 
and loyal to thy husband ; be fortunate in cattle , amiable in thy 
mind, and beautiful in tliy person; be mother of surviving sons; be 
assiduous at the [five] sacraments; be cheerful; and bring prosper- 
ity to our bipeds and quadrupeds.” 3. “May tbe lord of creatures 
grant ns progeny, even unto old age ; may the sun render that pro- 
geny conspicuous. Auspicious deities have given thee to me: enter 

• In the Vajurveda the texts are varied, so that the third step is for in- 
crease of wealth, and the sixth for obtaining happy seasons. 

*• It is liere translated according to the gloss of ousAvisiisi: ; in the former 
version I followed the commentary of HEr..\vm)’ii.\. 
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thy husband’s abode, and bring healtli to our bipeds and quadrupeds.’’ 
4. “O iNDRA, who pourest forth rain! render this woman fortunate 
and the mother of cliildrcn: grant her ten sons; give her eleven 
protectors.” 5. “Be submissive to thy husband’s father, to his mother, 
to his sister, and to his brothers.’’ 6. “Give thy heart to my reli- 
gious duties : may thy mind follow mine ; be thou consentient to my 
speech. May vrihasi’ati unite thee unto me.” 

The followers of the Tajurvcda enlarge the first prayer and omit 
the rest, some of which, however, they employ at other periods of 
the solemnity. “I take thy hand for the sake of good fortune , that 
thou mayest become old with me, thy husband; may the deities, 
namely, the divine sun (Aryaman), and the prolific being (Savalr'i), 
and the god of love, give thee as a mati-on unto me, that I may be 
a householder. I need the goddess of prosperity. Thou art she. 
Thou art the goddess of prosperity. I need her. I am the Sdnum 
[re'i/n].- thou art the Rich [veda], I am the sky: thou art the earth. 
Come ; let us marry : let us hold conjugal intercourse : let us pro- 
create offspring; let us obtain sons. Slay they reach old age. May 
we, being affectionate , glorious, and well disposed, see during a 
hundred years, live a hundred years, and hear a hundred years.” 
According to the ritual, which conforms to the Sdmaveda, the 
bridegroom sits down near the fire with the bride, and finishes this 
part of the ceremony by making oblations, while he names the three 
worlds severally and conjointly. The taking of the bride’s hand in 
marriage is thus completed. In the evening of the same day, so 
soon as the stars appear, the bride sits down on a bull’s hide, which 
must be of a red colour, and must bo placed with the neck towards 
the east and the hair upwards. The bridegroom sits down 
near her, makes oblations while he names the three worlds 
as usual , and then makes six oblations with the following prayers, 
and each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter on the 
bride’s head. 1. “I obviate by this full oblation all ill marks in the 
linos [of thy hands], in thy eye -lashes, and in the spots [on thy. 
body].” 2. “ I obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy 
hair; and whatever is sinful in thy looking, or in thy crying. ” 3. 
“I obviate by this full oblation all that may be sinful in thy temper, 
in thy speaking, and in thy laughing.” 4. “I obviate by this full 
oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals be- 
tween them; in thy hands, and in thy feet.” 5. “I obviate by this 
full oblation all the ill marks on thy thighs, on thy privy part, on 
thy haunches, and on the lineaments of thy figure.” 6. “Whatever 
natural or accidental evil marks were on all thy limbs , I have ob- 
viated all such marks by these full oblations of clarified butter. 
May this oblation be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rise up; and he shews her the polar 
star, reciting th& following text: “Heaven is stable; the earth is 
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stable; this universe is stable; theses mountains arc stable; may 
this woman he stable in her husband’s family.”* The bride salutes 
the bridegroom, naming herself and family, and adding a respectful 
interjection. The bridegroom replies, “Be long-lived and happy.” 
Matrons then pour water, mixed with leaves, upon the bride and 
bridegroom, out of jars which had been previously placed on an 
altar prepared for the purpose; and the bridegroom again makes 
oblations with the names of the worlds, by way of closing this part 
of the ceremon}'.' 

The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared without factitious 
salt. During this meal he recites the following prayers: I. “I bind 
with the fetters of food thy heart and mind to the gem [of my soul]; 
I bind them with nourishment, which is the thread of life; I bind 
them with the knot of truth.” 2. “May that heart, which is yours, 
become my heart; and this heart, which is mine, become thy heart.” 
3. “Since food is the bond of life, T bind thee therewith.” The 
remainder of the food must be then given to the bride. 

During the three subsequent days the married couple must abstain 
from factitious salt, live chastely and austerely, and sleep on the 
ground. On the following day, that is, on the fourth exclusively,** 
the bridegroom conducts the bride to his own house on a carriage 
or other suitable conveyance, lie recites the following text when 
she ascends the carriage : “ 0 wife of the sun ! ascend this vehicle 
resembling the beautiful blossoms of the cotton - tree*** and butea,f 
tinged with various tints and coloured like gold , well constructed, 
furnished with good wheels, and the source of ambrosia [that is, of 
bles.sings] : bring happiness to thy husband.” Proceeding with his 
bride, he, or some other person for him, recites the following text 
on their coming to a cross road : “May robbers, who infest the road 
remain ignorant [of this journey] ; may the married couple reach 
a place of security and difficult access, by easy roads; and may 
foes keep aloof.” 

Alighting from the carriage, the bridegroom leads the bride into 
the house, chanting the hymn called Vdmadevya. Matrons welcome 
the bride, and make, her sit down on a bull’s hide of the same colour, 
and placed in the same manner as before. The bridegroom then 
recites the following prayer: “May kine hero produce numerous 

* Dhruva, the pole, also signifies stable, fixed, steady, firm. 

** The Mnslemnns of India do not scruple to borrow from the Hindns 
superstitious ceremonies that are celebrated with festivity. They take an 
active part in the gambols of the Holt, and oven solicit the favours of the 
Indian Plutus, at the Ditvali. The bridal procession, on the fourth day, with 
all the sports and gambols of the Chnut'/u (C/iniurt'/ii) , is evidently copied 
from the similar customs of the Hindus. In Bengal the Musleman.s have even 
adopted the premature! marriage of infant brides and bridegrooms. 

*** Bombax heptaphyttwn, 

-j- Bulea frontlosa. 
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young; may horses and human beings do so; and may the deity 
sit here, by \vhose favour sacrifices are accomplished with gifts a 
thousand fold.” 

The women the place a young child in the bride’s lap; they put 
roots of lotos , or else fruit of different kinds , in his hand. The 
bridegroom takes up the child, and then prepares a sacrificial fire 
in the usual manner, and makes eight oblations with the following 
prayers, preceded and followed by the usual oblations to the three 
worlds. I. “May there be cheerfulness here.” 2. “May thine own 
[kindred] be kind here.” 3. “May there bo pleasure here.” 4. 
“Sport thou here.” 6. “May there be kindness here with me.” 6. 
“May thine own [kindred] be here, benevolent towards me. ” 7. 
“May there be here delight tow.ards me.” 8. “Be thou here joyous 
towards me.” The bride then salutes her father-in-law and the 
other relatives of her husband. 

Afterwards the bridegroom prepares another sacrificial fire, and 
sits down with the bride on his right hand. He makes twenty 
oblations with the following prayers, preceded and followed as 
usual by oblations to the three worlds. The remainder of each ladleful 
si thrown intoa jar of water, which is afterwards poured on the bride's 
head. 1. “Fire, expiator of evil! thou dost atone evils for the gods 
tliemselves. I, a. priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting thee 
to remove any sinful faint in the beauty of this woman.” 2. “Air, 
expiator of evil!” &c. 3. “Moon, expiator of evil!” &c. 4. “Sun, 
expiator of evil!” &c. 5. “Fire, air, moon, and sun, expiators of 
evil! ye do atone evils for the gods. I, a priest, approach thee, 
desirous of soliciting tliee to remove any sinful taint in the beauty 
of this woman.” 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. “soliciting thee to remove any thing 
in her person which might destroy her husband.” II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
“any thing in her person which might make her negligent of cattle.” 

The priests who use the Yajurveda, make only five oblations with 
as many prayers addressed to fire, air, the sun, the moon, and the 
Gandharba or celestial quirister; praying them to remove any thing 
in the person of the bride which might he injurious to her husband, 
to her offspring, to cattle, to the household, and to lionour and glory. 
The following text is recited while the water is poured on the bride’s 
head: “That blameable portion of thy person which would have 
been injurious to thy husband, tliy offspring, thy cattle, thy house- 
hold, and thy honour, I render destructive of paramours : may thy 
body [thus cleared from evil] reach old age with me.” The bride 
is then fed with food prepared in a caldron, and the following text 
is recited: “I unite thy breath with my breath; thy bones with my 
bones; thy flesh with m^- flesh; and thy skin with my skin.” 

The ceremonies of which the nuptial solemnity consists may he 
here recapitulated. The bridegroom goes in procession to the house 
where the bride’s father resides, and is there welcomed as a guest. 
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The bride is given to him by her father in the form usual at every 
solemn donation, and their hands are bound together with grass. 
He clothes the bride with an upper and lower garment, and the 
skirts of her mantle and liis are tied together. The bridegroom 
makes oblations to fire, and the bride drops rice on it as an oblation. 
The bridegroom solemnly takes her hand in marriage. She treads 
on a stone and mullar. They walk round the fire. The bride steps 
seven times, conducted by the bridegroom, and he then dismisses 
the spectators , the marriage being now complete and irrevocable. 
In the evening of the same day the bride sits down on a bull’s hide, 
and the bridegroom points out to her the polar star as an emblem 
of stability. They then partake of a meal. The bridegroom remain.s 
three days at the house of the bride’s father; on the fourth day he con 
ducts herto his own house in solemn procession. She is there welcomed 
by his kindred; and the solemnity ends with oblations to fire. 

Among Hindus, a girl is married before the age of puberty. The 
law even censures the delay of her mamage beyond the tenth year. 
For this reason, and because the bridegroom too may be an infant, 
it is rare that a marriage should be consummated until long after 
its solemnization. The recital of prayers on this occasion constitutes 
it a religious ceremony; and it is the first of those that are per- 
formed for the purpose of expiating the sinful taint which a child 
is supposed to contract in the womb of his mother. They shall be 
described in a future essay. 

On the practice of immature nuptials, a subject suggested in the 
preceding paragraph, it may be remarked, that it arises from a 
laudable motive ; from a sense of duty incumbent on a father , who 
considers as a debt the obligation of providing a suitable match for 
his daughter. This notion, which is strongly inculcated by Hindu 
legislators, is forcibly impressed on the minds of parents. Hut in 
their zeal to dispose of a daughter in marriage, they do not perhaps 
sufficiently consult her domestic felicity. By the death of an infant 
husband , she is condemned to virgin widowhood for the period of 
her life. If both survive, the habitual bickerings of their infancy 
are prolonged in perpetual discord. 

Numerous restrictions in the assortment of matches impose on 
parents this necessity of embracing the earliest opportunity of affi- 
ancing their children to fit companions. The intermarriages of differ- 
ent classes, formerly permitted with certain limitations, are now 
wholly forbidden. The prohibited degrees extend to the sixth of 
affinity; and even the bearing of the same family name is a sufficient 
cause of impediment. 

To conclude the subject of nuptials, 1 shall only add, that eight 
forms are noticed by Hindu legisl.ators. (Menu, c. iii.) But one 
only, which has been here described from the. Indian rituals, is now used. 
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0« the PHILOSOPHY of the Hindus. 


PART I.* 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society vol. i. p. 19—43.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Hindus, as is well known, po.sse.ss various ancient systems 
of philosophy, which they consider to he orthodox, as consistent 
with the theology and metaphysics of the Vedas : and have likewise 
preserved divers systems deemed heretical , as incompatible with 
the doctrines of their holy books. 

The two Mimmsds (for there are two schools of metaphysics under 
this title) are emphatically orthodox. The prior one {pi'irva), which 
has J.A.IMINI for its founder, teaches the art of reasoning, with the 
express view of aiding the interpretation of the Vedas. The latter 
{uttara), commonly called Vedanta, and attributed to vyasa, deduces 
from the text of the Indian scriptures a refined psychology, which 
goes to a denial of a material world. 

The Nydya, of which ootama is the acknowledged author, furnishes 
a philosophical arrangement, with strict rules of reasoning, not 
unaptly compared to the dialectics ofthe Aristotelian school. Another 
course of philosophy connected with it bears the denomination of 
Vaiseshica. Its reputed author is cana’de; who, like Democritus, 
maintained the doctrine of atoms. 

A different philosophical system, partly heterodox, and partly 
conformable to the established Hindu creed, is the Sdnc’hya: of 
which also, as of the preceding, there are two schools; one usually 
known by that name; the other commonly termed Yi/ga. A succinct 
exposition of the Sdnc'hya doctrines is the design of the present 
essay: they are selected for that purpose, on account of the strong 
affinity which they manifestly bear to the metaphysical opinions of 
the sects of Jinn and liiuUrha. 

* Read at a public meeting of tlie Royal A.siatic Society, .Tune 21, 1823. 
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Though not strictly ortliodox, both Sdiic'hyas and the Vaiseshica, 
as well as the iVyiiya, are respected and studied by very rigid ad- 
herents of the Viidus, who are taught, however, to reject so much 
as disagrees, and treasure up what is consonant to their scriptures. 
“In canade’s doctrine , in the Seine hya , and in the Yugu , that part 
which is inconsistent witli the Veitas, is to be rejected by those who 
strictly adhere to revelation. In jaiuini's doctrine, and in vya’sa’s, 
there is nothing whatsoever at variance with scripture.”* 

Heretical treatises of philosophy are very numerous: among which 
that of CH.CRVACA, which e.’diibits the doctrine of the Jaiiia sect, is 
most conspicuous; and next to it, the Pdsupdla. 

To them, and to the ortliodox systems beforementioned, it is not 
intended here to advert, further than as they are noticed by writers 
on the Sdnc'hya, citing opinions of other schools of philosophy, in 
course of commenting on the text which they arc engaged in ex- 
(louuding. It is not my present purpose to exhibit a contrasted view 
of the tenets of different philosophical schools, but to present to 
this Society a summary of the doctrine of a single sect; which will 
serve, however, to elucidate that of several more. 

Of other philosophical sects, the received doctrines in detail may 
be best reserved for separate notice, in distinct essays to be here- 
after submitted to the Society. I must be clearly understood, how- 
ever, not to pledge myself definitively for that task. 

I proceed without further preface to the immediate subject of the 
present essay: 

A system of philosophy, in which precision of reckoning is ob- 
served in the enumeration of its principles, is denominated Sdnr'hya ; 
a term which has been understood to signify numeral, agreably to 
the usual acceptation of sanc'hyd , number : and hence its analogy 
to the Pythagorean philosophy has been presumed. But the name 
may be taken to imply, that its doctrine is founded in the exercise 
of judgment: for the word from which it is derived signifies reason- 
ing or deliberation;** and that interpretation of its import is coun- 
tenanced by a passage of the Bhdrula , where it is said of this sect 
of philosophers: “They exercise judgment (sanc'hyd), and discuss 
nature and [other] twenty-four principles, and therefore are called 
Sdnc'hya. ” 

The commentator who has furnished this quotation , expound.s 
sanc'hyd, as here importing ‘the discovery of soul by means of right 
discrimination.’*** 

The reputed founder of this sect of metaphysical philosophy was 
capila; an ancient sage, concerning whose origin and adventures 

* Quotation in vijsyax.c bhicshu’s Capita hhdshy a. 

** Am. Cask. I, I, 4, 11. 

*** Capila-bhdshya. 
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tlic mythological fahles, which occupy the place of history with the 
Hindus, are recounted variously. In oaudapada’s commentary on 
the Stine' hya-cdricti , he is asserted to have heen a son of brahma; 
being one of the seven great Rishis, or saints, named in Purdiias or 
theogonies as the offspring of that deity. His two most distinguished 
disciples , asuri and P.A^•CIIASIC’HA , are there exalted to the same 
rank and divine origin with himself. Another commentator main- 
tains that CAPiLA was an incarnation of vishnu. It had been affirmed 
hy a writer on the Vediintti, upon the authority of a passage quoted 
by him, wherein capila, the founder of the Sdtichya sect, is identified 
with AGNi (fire) , that he was an incarnation , not of vishnu , but of 
AGNi. The commentator is not content with the fiery origin conceded 
to the author. He denies the existence of more than one capiba; 
and insists, that the founder of this sect was an incarnation ofvisii- 
xu, born as the son of d^vahuti.* 

In fact, the word capita, besides its ordinary signification oi' 
tawny colour , bears likewise that of fire : and upon this ambiguity 
of sense many legends in the Indian theogonies, concerning the 
saint of the name, have been grounded ; a sample of which will be 
found quoted by Col. Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches.** 

A passage which is cited in the commentaries of gaudapada and 
VAUHKSPATi on tlio Cdricd , assigns to capila intuitive knowledge 
and innate virtue, with transcendent power and other perfections 
born with him at the earliest creation ; and this is taken by those 
scholiasts as relating to the founder of the Sdnc'hya sect. But another 
commentator of the Cdricd, ramacrishna, who bedongs to the theist- 
ical branch of this sect, affirms that the passage in question concerns 
Iswara, or god, acknowledged by that school. 

A text quoted in vya'sa’s commentary on patanjah’s Ydya- 
sdstra,**'* and refen-ed by the annotator vacuespati, as well .as a 
modern scholiast of the Ydga-sdslra, NAGOji, to panchasic’iia the 
disciple of asuri, describes capila as an incarnation of the Deity: 
“The holy and first wise one, entering a mind by himself framed, 
and becoming the mighty sage (capila), compassionately revealed 
this science to asuri.” t 

It may be questioned whether capila bo not altogether a my- 
thological personage, to whom the true author of the doctrine, 
whoever he was, thought fit to ascribe it. 

A collection of sutras, or succinct aphorisms, in six lectures, attri- 
buted to CAPILA himself, is ext.ant under the title of Sdnc'hya pru- 
mchana. As an ancient work (whoever may have been really its 
author) , it must doubtless have been expounded by early scholiasts. 

* vijNVAN.\ in Cap. hhdsh. 

** Vol. iii. p. 355. 

*** I’AT.ANj. Stinc'/i. prav, 1, 25. 
t I'anch. tutru, quoted in vyasa’s bhuxhya. 

10 
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But the only comnioiitary , which can at present be referred to by 
name is the Cajnla-bhushya ; or, as the author himself cites it in his 
other works, St'mc'hya-bhdshya. Tlie title at full length, in the epi- 
graph of the book, laCapiUt-sAnc'hya-pruvurhann-sustra-bhdshya. It is 
by viJNVANA-Biiic'siiu, a mendicant ascetic (as his designation im- 
ports) , who composed a separate treatise on the attainment of bea- 
titude in this life, entitled Stine hya - sdra , and wrote many other 
works ; particularly the Ydga-vdrlicn, consisting of scholia on pat.an- 
■lALl’s Ydga-sdstra, and the Rrnhme mimdnsd-bhdshyii, which is a com- 
mentary on a treatise of Vcddnli philosophy. 

It appears from the preface of the Capila-bhdshya , that a more 
compendious' tract, in the same form of stilras or aphorisms, bears 
the title of Taltva-samdsa, and is ascribed to the same author, CA- 
PILA. The scholiast intimates that both are. of equal authority, and 
in no re.spect di.scordant; one being a summary of the greater work, 
or else this an amplification of the concisor one. The latter was 
lirohably the case ; for there is much repetition in the Sdnc'hya-pra 
viirhana. 

It is avowedly not the earliest treatise on this branch of philo- 
sophy : since it contains references to former authorities for parti- 
culars which are hut briefly hinted in the siilras:* and it quotes 
some by name, and among them panciiasio’ha ,** the disciple of 
the reputed author’s pupil: an anachronism which appears decisive. 

Tlie title of Sdnc’hya-pravachana seems a borrowed one ; at least 
it is common to .several compositions. It appertains to patanjali’s 
Ydya-sdslra. 

If the authority of the scholiast of oapila maybe trusted, the 
Tatwa samdsii is the proper text of the Sdnc'hya: and its doctrine is 
more fully, but separately set forth, by the two ampler treatises, 
entitled Sane' hya -pravachtma, which contain a fuller exposition of 
what had been there succinctly delivered; patanjali’s work supply- 
ing the deficiency of capila’s, and declaring the existence of god, 
which for argument’s sake, and not absolutely and unreservedly, 
he had denied. 

Of the six lectures or chapters into which the stilras are distri- 
buted , the three fir.st comprise an exposition of the whole Sdnc'hya 
doctrine. The fourth contains illustrative comparisons, with refer- 
ence to fables and tales. The fifth is controversial, confuting 
opinions of other sects; which is the case also with part of the first. 
The sixth and last treats of the most important parts of the doctrine, 
enlarging upon topics before touched. 

The Coned, which will be forthwith mentioned as the text book 
or standard authority of the Sdnc'hya, has an allusion to the con- 

* Cap. 3, .3i). 

'** Cap G. 
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tents of the fourth and fifth chapters, professing to he a complete 
treatise of the science, exclusive of illustrative tales and contro- 
versial disquisitions.* Tlie author must have had before him the 
same collection oi' sulras, or one similarly arranged. His scholiast** 
expressly refers to the numbers of the chapters. 

Whether the Taltva - samdsa of cai'Ii.a be extant, or whether the 
siitras of panciiasic’ha be so, is not certain. The latter are fre- 
(|Uontly cited , and by modern authors on the Sdnc'hya : whence a 
presumption, that they may be yet forthcoming. 

The best text of the Sdiiahya is a short treatise in verse, which 
is denominated Cdricd, as memorial verses of other sciences likewise 
are. The acknowledged author is iswara - crishna, described in 
tlie concluding lines or epigraph of the work itself, as having re- 
ceived the doctrine, through a succession of intermediate instructors, 
from pancuasic’u.a , by whom it was first promulgated, and who 
was himself instructed by asuri, the disciple of capila. *** 

This brief tract, containing seventy-two stanzas in «ryd metre, 
has been expounded in numerous commentaries. 

One of those is the work of gaudapada, the celebrated scholiast 
of the Vpanishads of the Vedas, and preceptor of govinda, who was 
preceptor of sancara-acharya , author likewise of numerous trea- 
tises on divers branches of theological philosophy. It is entitled 
Sdnc'hya bhdshya. 

Another, denominated Sdnc'hya-rhandricd, is by naraVana-tirt’ha, 
who seems from his designation to have been an ascetic. He was 
author likewise of a gloss on the Ydga-sdslra, as appears from his 
own references to it. 

A third commentary, under the title of Sdnc'hya-talwa-caumudi, 
or more simply Tatwa - caumudi (for so it is cited by later commen- 
tators), is by va'cjiespati-misra, a native of Tirhut, author of similar 
works on various other philosophical systems. It appears from the 
multiplicity of its copies, which are unusually frequent, to be the 
most approved gloss on the text. 

One more commentary, bearing the analogous but simpler title 
of Sdnc'hya-caumudi, is by rama-crIsiina, biiattacharya, a learned 
and not ancient writer of Bengal ; who has for tlie most part followed 
preceding commentators, borrowing frequently from naraVana 
T ikT’itA, though taking the title of his commentary from va'ciies- 
PATl’S. 

The scholiasts of the Cdricd have, in more than one place, noticed 
the text of the sidras: thus formally admitting the authority of the 
aphorisms. The excellence of the memorial verses {Cdricd), with 

* Car. Tl. 

** nakayana-ti'kt'iia. 

*** Cdr . 70 and 71. 

10 * 
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tliR gloss of OAUDAPADA and that of vaohkspati - miska , has been 
tlie occasion of botli collections of aphorisms (Tulwa-sunuisa and 
Sunc'hya praviir/mna) falling into comparative neglect. They are 
superseded for a text book of the sect by iswAUA-cuiSHNA’.s clearer 
and more compendious work lioth sitlras and ruricn may be con- 
sidered to be genuine and authoritative expositions of the doctrine; 
and the more especially, as they do not, upon any material point, ap- 
pear tr) disagree. 

The several works boforementioned are the principal works in 
which the Sdiir'hija philosophy may ho now studied. Others, which 
are cited by scholiasts , may po.ssihly he yet forthcoming. Hut 
they are at least scarce, and no sufficient account of them can 
he, given upon the strength of a few scattered quotations. Among 
them, however, may be named the. Rdjiwfirlirii , to which reference 
is made , as to a work held in much estimation , and which appears 
to comprise annotations on the, siilrns; and the Samjra/m, which is 
cited for jtarallol passages explanatory of the text, being an ahridgeil 
exposition of the .same doctrines, in the form of a select compilation. 

Concerning the presumable antiquity of either capila’s aphorisms 
or is\VAKA-citi.sHN\A’s memorial couplets, I shall here only remark, 
that notices of them, with quotations from both, do occur in philo- 
sophical treatises of other schools, whereby their authenticity is so 
far e.stablished. 

Besides the Sdiir'/iya of capila and his followers, another system, 
hearing the, same denomination, hut more, usiiallv termed the l~dgn- 
sdslrn or Ydija-sulra. as before remarked, is ascribed to a mytholo- 
gical being, PATAN.tALi, the supposeil author of the great gramma- 
tical commentary enqdiatically named the ,Va/idh/ids/iya : and like- 
wise of a celebrated medical treatise termed V/i(irnM, and other 
distinguished performances. 

The collection of Vdgn stilnis. hearing the common title of Sdnc'hya 
priimchumi, is distributed into four chapters or ([uarters (pdfla): the 
first, on contemplation the second, on the means of its 

attainment; the third, on the exercise of transcendent power (vibhiiti ) ; 
the fourth, on abstraction or spiritual insulation (caiivalya). 

An ancient commentary on this fanatical work is forthcoming, 
entitled Pdlunjala - hhdshya. It is attributed to vkda-vyasa , the 
compiler of the Indian scriptures and founder of the Veddmti school 
of philosophy, vachespati misua has furnished scholia on both 
text and gloss. This scholiast has been already noticed as an emi- 
nent interpreter of the Cdricd : and the same remark is hero appli- 
cable , that the multiplicity of copies indicates the estimation in 
which his gloss is held above other scholia. 

Another commentary is by vi.jnyana - iiHicsHii beforementioned. 
He refers to it in his other works under the name of Ydyn-vdrlica. 
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It probably is extant; for quotfitions from it occur in modern com- 
pilations. • 

A third commentary, denominati d Rdja-mnrtanHa , is ascribed in 
its preface and epigraph to uana - uangamalla , siirnamed niidjA- 
RAJA or BiiOJA-PATi, Sovereign of Dhnrd, and therefore called /Mdrcs- 
uHtra. It was probably composed at his court, under bis auspices; 
and his name has been affixed to it in compliment to him , as is no 
uncommon practice. It is a .snccinct and lucid exposition of the text. 

An ampler commentary by a modern Mahdrdshlriyn Brahman, 
named NAOOji-BHATVA upad’hyaya, bears the title of Pa/anjali-siitra- 
vrilli. It is very copious and very clear. 

The tenets of the two schools of the Sdnc’hi/a arc on many, not to 
say on most, points, that are treated in both, the same; differing 
however upon one, which is the most important of all ; the proof of 
existence of supreme god. 

The one school (patanjai-i’s) recognising god, is therefore de- 
nominated theistical (Sehvara sdnc'hya). 'I’lie other (capila’.s) is 
atheistical (Nirismara sdnc'hya) , as the sects of Ann &\\A Buddha in 
effect are, acknowledging no creator of universe nor supreme ruling 
providence. The gods of capila are beings superior to man; but, 
like him, subject to change and transmigration. 

A third school, denominated Paurdnica sdnc’hya, considers nature 
as an illusion ; conforming upon most other points to the doctrine of 
PAT.ANJAi.i , and upon many , to that of capila. In several of tlio 
Purdnas, as the Maisya, Curma and Vishnu, in particular, the cos- 
mogony, which is an essential part of an Indian tlieogony, is de- 
livered consonantly to this system. That which is found at the be- 
ginning of .menu’s in.stitntes of law is not irreconcileable to it.’* ** ' 


Doclrinc of (he Sdnc’hya. 

The professed design of all the schools of the Sdnc'hya, theistical, 
atheistical, and mythological, as of other Indian systems of philo- 
sophy, is to teach the means by which eternal beatitude may be 
.attained after death, if not before it. 

In a passage of the Vedas it is said, “Soul is to be knoivn, it is to 
be discriminated from nature : thus it does not come, again ; it does 
not come again.’”*'* Consonantly to this and to numberless other 
[lass.agcs of a like import, the -whole scope of the Vcddmfa is to teach 
a doctrine, by the knowledge of which an exemptiim from metem- 
psychosis shall be attainable; and to inculcate that as the grand 
object to be sought, by means indiciited. 

* 1 . 14 — 19 . 

** OAUtJ. on Car. 
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I'iVPil in tlie aphorisms of tlie Ni/iiya* the same is proposed as the 
reward of a thorough •acquaintance with that philosophical arrange- 
ment. 

In like manner the Grecian philosophers, and Pythagoras and 
I’lato in particular, taught that “the cud of philosophy is to free the 
mind from incumbrances which hinder its progress towards perfection, 
and to raise it to the contemplation of immutable truth,” and “In 
disengage it from all animal passions, that it may rise abov'o sensible 
objects to the contemplation of the world of intelligence. ” 

In all systems of the Sdnc'hi/a the same purpose is propounded. 
“Future pain,” says patanjai.i, “is to be prevented. A clear know- 
ledge of discriminate truth is the way of its prevention.”*** 

It is true knowledge, as capii.a and his followers insist, + that 
alone can secure entire and permanent deliverance from evil: 
whereas temporal moans, whether for exciting pleasure or for relieving 
mental and bodily sufl'eranco, are insufficient to that end; .and the 
spiritual resources of practical religion are imperfect, since sacrifice, 
the most efficacious of observances, is attended with the slaughter 
of annuals, and consequently is not innocent and pure; .and the 
he.avenly meed of pious acts is transitory, "tf 

In support of those positions, passages arc cited from the Vedas 
declaring in express tei'ms the attainment of celestial bliss by ce- 
lebration of sacrifices ; “Whoever performs an uswamed' ha (or immo- 
lation of a horse) conquers all -worlds; overcomes death ; expiate.s 
sin; atones for sacrilege.” In another place, inura and the rest 
of the subordinate deities arc introduced exulting on their aequi.sition 
of hliss. “We have drunk the juice of asclepiasttt and arc become 
immortal; we have attained cfl'ulgence; we have learned divine 
truths. How can a foe harm us V How can age afi'ect the immortality 
of a deathless being?’’§ Yet it appe.ars in divers parts of the 
Indian scriptures, th.at, according to Hindu theology, even those 
deities, though termed immortal, have but a definite duration of life, 
perishing with the whole world at its periodical dissolution. “Many' 
thousands of Indras and of other Gods have passed aw.ay in suc- 
cessive periods, overcome by time ; for time is hard to overcoine.”§§ 
Complete and perpetual exemption from every sort of ill is the 
beatitude which is proposed for attainment by acquisition of perfect 
knowledge. “Absolute prevention of all three sorts of pain, ” as an 

* Giit siitr. 

** Knfield’s Hist, of Phil. I. 382 and 233. 

*** Pat. 2. Ifi. and 20. 
t Cap. I. 1. Cur. 1. 
tt Cdr. 1. 

t+t Srima, the moon-plant : Asclepias acida 
§ OAtu. on Cdr. 2. 

§§ {hid. 
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aphorism of the Sdnc'hi/a intimates, “is the highest purpose of soul.”* 
'fhose three sorts are evil proceeding from self, from external beings, 
or from divine causes: the first is either bodily, as disease of various 
kinds; or mental, as cupidity, anger, and other passions: the two 
reinaining sorts arise from external sources ; one excited by some 
mundane being; the other, by the agency of a being of a superior 
order, or produced by a fortuitous cause. 

True and perfect knowledge, by which deliverance from evil of 
every kind is attainable, consists in rightly discriminating the prin- 
ciples, perceptible and imperceptible, of the material world, from 
the sensitive and cognitive principle which is the immaterial soul. 
Thus the Cdricd premises, that “the inquiry concerns means of pre- 
cluding the three sorts of pain; for pain is embarrassment. Nor is 
the inquiry superfluous, because obvious moans of alleviation exist; 
for absolute and final relief is not thereby accomplished. The re- 
vealed mode is, like the temporal one, inoft'ectual : for it is impure; 
and it is defective in some respects, as well as excessive in others. 
A method, difi'oront from both, is preferable; consisting in a dis- 
criminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of the imper- 
ceptible one, and of the thinking soul.”** 

The revealed mode, to which allusion is here made, is not theo- 
logical doctrine with the knowledge of first principles, insuring 
exemption from transmigiation ; but performance of religious 
ceremonies enjoined in the practical Vetltts , and especially the im- 
molation of victims, for which a heavenly reward, a place among the 
Gods, is promised. 

It is not pure, observes the scholiast, for it is attended with the 
slaughter of animals, which if not sinful in such cases, is, to say the 
least, not harmless. The merit of it, therefore, is of a mixed n.atiire. 
A particular precept expresses, “slay the consecrated victim;” but 
a general maxim ordains, “hurt no sentient being.” It is defective, 
since even the Gods, indua and the rest, perish at the appointed 
period. It is in other respects excessive, since the felicity of one 
is a source of unhappiness to another. 

Visible and temporal moans, to wdiich likewise reference is made 
in the text, are medicine and other remedies for bodily ailment; 
diversion alleviating mental ills; a guard against external injury; 
charms for defence from accidents. Such expedients do not utterly 
preclude sufferance. But true knowledge, .say Indian philosophers, 
does so; and they undertake to teach the. means of its attainment. 

By three kinds of evidence, exclusive of intuition, which belongs 
to beings of a superior order, demonstration is arrived at, and cer- 
tainty is attained, by mankind; namely, perception, inference, and 

* San. prnv. 1. 1. 

** Car. 1 and 2 with Scholia. 
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affirmation. * All authorities among the Sdnc'hyas, (patanjali and 
CAPiLA, as well as their respective followers) concur in asserting 
these. Other sources of knowledge, admitted in diftcrent systems of 
philosophy, are reducible to these three. Comparison, or analogy, 
wliich the logicians of ootama’s school add to that enumeration, and 
tradition and other arguments, whicluAiMiNi maintains (tu'r. capacity, 
aspect, and privation of four sorts, antecedent, reciprocal, absolute, 
and total), are all comprehended therein. Other philosophers, who 
recognise fewer sources of knowledge, as charvaca, who acknow- 
ledges preception only, and the Vaiseshicas, who disallow tradition, 
are rejected as insufficient authorities. ** 

Inference is of three sorts, equally admitted by the schools of the 
Sdnc'hya and gotama’s Nydya, and in all distinguished by the same 
denominations. The consideration of them more properly belongs 
to the dialectic philosophy than to this, and may therefore be post- 
poned. It will be here sufficient to state the simplest explanation 
furnished by scholiasts of the Cdricd and Sutras, without going into 
the differences which occur in their expositions. 

One sort, then, is the inference of an effect from a cause; the 
second is that of a cause from an effect; the third is deduced from 
a relation other than that of cause and effect. Examples of them 
are, 1st. Rain anticipated from a cloud seen gathering. 2d. Fire 
concluded on a hill, whence smoke ascends. 3d. A flower’s appro- 
priate colour presumed whore its peculiar scent is noticed; or motion 
of the moon’s orb, deduced from observation of it in different 
aspects ; or saltness of the sea , concluded from that of a sample of 
sea-water; or bloom surmised on mangoe-trees in general, when an 
individual mangoe-tree is found in blossom. 

In regard to the third kind of evidence , tradition or right affir- 
mation,*** explained as intending true revelation, f commentators 
understand it to mean the Vedas or sacred writ , including the re- 
collections of those gifted mortals, who remember passages of their 
former lives, and call to mind events which occurred to them in other 
worlds; and excluding, on the other hand, pretended revelations of 
impostors and barbarians. 

In a dialogue cited from the Vedas, one of the interlocutors, the 
holy .lAioisHAVYA, asserts his presence, and consequent recollection 
of occurrences, through ten renovations of the universe (d/a/idsarya). 

In a more extended sense, this third kind of evidence is the affirm- 
.ation of any truth, and comprises every mode of oral information or 
verbal communication whence knowledge of a truth may be drawn. 

From these three sources, by the right exercise of judgment and 

* Car 4. Pat. 1. 7. Cap. I. 

** Com. on Cdr. 5. 

*** Pat. I. 7. 

+ Car. 4 and 
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due application of reasoning, true knowledge is derived, consisting 
in a discriminative acquaintance with principles; which, in the 
Sanc'hya system, are reckoned to he not less than twenty-live; viz. 

1 . Nature, PrarrUi or Miila-pracrili, the root or plastic origin of 
all : termed PrmVhmm, the chief one ; the universal, material cause; 
identified hy the cosmogony of the Piirnims (in several of which the 
Sdnc'hya philosophy is fidlowed) with Maya or illusion; and, hy 
mythologists, witli Brdhmi, the power or energy of IIrahma’. It is 
eternal matter, undiscrete; nndistinguishahle, as destitute of parts; 
inferrible, from its effects : being productive, hut no production. 

2. Intelligence , called Pm!(Thi and Mahal or the groat one : the 
first production of nature, increate, prolific; being itself productive 
of other principles. It is identified hy the mythological Sdnc'hya 
with the Hindu triad of Gods. A very remarkahle passage of the 
Mal.sya-purdna cited in the Sdne'hya-sarn, after declaring that tlic 
great principle is produced “from modified nature,” proceeds to 
affirm, “that the great one becomes distinctly known as throe Gods, 
through the influence of the three qualities of goodness, foulness, 
and darkness; ‘being one person, and three Gods,’ (c’rd murtis, Irayd 
(levd/i), namely, nitAiiMA', vi.siiNUi, and MAiitlswAUA. In the aggregate 
it is the deity ; but, distributive, it appertains to individual beings.” 

3. Consciou.sness, termed Ahanrdra, or more properly egotism, 
which is the literal sense of tlie term. The peculiar and appro- 
priate function of it is [ahhimdna) selfi.sh conviction; a belief that, 
in perception and meditation, am concerned; that the objects 
of sense concern mk; in sliort, that I am. It proceeds from the in- 
tellectual principle, and is productive of those which follow'. 

4 — 8. Five suhtile particles, rudiments, or atoms, denominated 
Tanmdtra ; perceptible, to beings of a superior order, but unappre- 
hended by the grosser sense.s of mankind : derived from the con- 
scious principle, and themselves productive of the five grosser 
elements, earth, water, fire, air, and space. 

9 — 19. Eleven organs of sense and action, which also are pro- 
ductions of the conscious principle. Ten are e.'cternal: viz. five of 
sense and five of action. The eleventh is internal, an organ both 
of sense and of action, termed manas or mind. The five instruments 
of sensation are, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin. 
The five instrnments of action are, 1st, voice, or the organ of speech ; 
2d, the hand; .Sd, the feet; 4th, the excretory termination of the 
intestines; 3th, the organ of generation. Mind, serving both for 
sense and action, is an organ hy affinity, being cognate with the rest. 

These eleven organs, with the two principles of intelligence and 
consciousness, arc thirteen instruments of knowledge; three internal, 
and ten external, likened to throe w'arders and ten gates.’* 

» Car. :!2— .33. 
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All exlpriial sciikr perceives ; the internal one examines ; con- 
sciousness makes the sclKsh ajiplicatiou ; ami intellect resolves : an 
external organ executes. 

20 — ^24. Five elements, proilnced from the five elementary particles 
or rudiments, tst. A ditl'nsed, etherial fluid {da'isa), occupying 
space ; it has the property of audiblouess, being tlie vebielo of 
sound, derived from the sonorous rudiment or etberial atom. 2d. 
Air, which is endued with tlio properties of audibleness and tangi- 
bility, being sensible to hearing and touch; derived from the tangible 
rudiment or aerial atom. 3d. Fire, wliich is invested with properties 
of audibleness, tangibility, and colour; sensible to hearing, touch, 
and sight: derived from the colouring rudiment or igneous atom. 
4th. Water, which possesses the properties of audibleness, tangibi- 
lity, colour and savour; being sensible to hearing, touch, sight, and 
taste: derived from the savoury rudiment or aqueous atom. 3th. 
Eartli, which unites tlie properties of audibleness, tangibility, colour, 
savour, and odour; being sensible to hearing, touch, sight, taste, 
and smell : derived from the odorous rudiment or teiTcne atom. 

26. Soul, termed Vurusha, Pumas, or Atman-, which is neither 
produced nor productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, 
eternal, unalterable, immaterial. 

The thei.stical Sdnc'hya recognises the same principles; under- 
standing, however, by Piirusha, not individual soul alone, but like- 
wise God {Ismara), the ruler of the world. 

These twenty-five principles are summarily contrasted in the 
edrii'd. “Nature, root of all, is no production. Seven principles; 
the auK.XT or intellectual one, &c. arc. productions and productive. 
Si-Xtecn are productions (unproductive). Soul is neither a pro- 
duction nor productive.”* 

To this passage a close resemblance will be remarked in one 
which occitrs at the beginning of EiuaENA’s treatise I)e Divisionc 
Natune, where he distinguishes these four: “That which creates 
and is not created; that which is created and creates; that which is 
created and creates not; and that which neither creates nor is 
created.” ** 

In several of the Upanishads of the Vedas a similar distribution is 
affirmed, ta'z. “eight productive principles and sixteen productions.’’*** 

It is for contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from it, that 
union of soul with nature takes place, as the halt and the blind 
join for conveyance and for guidance (one bearing and directed; 
the other borne and directing). By that union of soul and nature, 
creation, consisting in the development of intellect and the rest of 
the principles, is efi’ccted. 

* Car. 3, 

*'* j. 8COTI KKiOKN.E de div. vaf. lih. 5. 

*** Garb/ia, Prasna and Maitreya Upanixhads. 
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The soul’s wish is fniition or liberation, i’or either purpose, it 
is in the first )ilace investoil with a subtile person, towards the f’orin- 
alion of which the evolution of principles proceeds no further than 
the elementary rudiments.* 'J’his is composed then of intellect, 
consciousness, and mind, as well as the rest of the organs and in- 
struments of life, conjoined with particles, or elementary rudiments, 
of five sorts; thus seventeen principles enter into its composition.** 

This person or subtile frame, termed limja, linga-sarira, or sueshma- 
sfirira, is primeval, produced from original nature at the earliest or 
initial development of principles. It is unconfined; too subtile for 
re.straint or hindrance (and thence termed ativAhica, surpassing the 
wind in swiftness) ; incapable of enjoyment until it be invested 
with a grosser body, affected nevertheless by sentiments. 

'rhis is termed the rudimental creation {lanmalra-sarga), 

'I'he notion of an animated atom seems to be a compromise 
between the refined dogma of an immaterial soul, and the difficulty 
which a gross understanding finds in grasping the comprehension 
of individual existence, unattached to matter. 

The grosser body, with which a soul clad in its subtile person is 
invested for the purpose of fruition, is composed of the five elements ; 
or of four, excluding the etherial, according to some authorities; 
or of one earth alone, according to others.*** Tliat grosser body, 
j)ro]iagated by generation, is perishable. The subtile person is more 
durable, transmigrating through successive bodies, which it assumes, 
as a mimic shifts his disguises to represent various characters. 

According to CAPiLA,t as he is interpreted by his scholiast, there 
is intermediately a corporeal frame composed of the five elements, 
but tenuous or refined. It is termed anushf hanu sarira, and is the 
vehicle of the subtile person. 

ft is this, rather than the subtile personitself, which in patanjali’s 
Yi<ga-s Astra is conceived to extend, like tlic flame of a lamp over its 
wick, to a small distance above the skull. 

The corporeal creation {h/iaiilica-sarga), consisting of souls in- 
vested with gross bodies, comprises eight orders of superior beings 
and five of inferior; which, together with man, who forms a class 
apart, constitute fourteen orders of beings, distributed in three worlds 
or classes. 

The eight superior orders of beings bear appellations familiar to 
Hindu theology; lirahma, PrnjApalis, l/tAras, 1‘itris, Garni' harvas , 
Yacshas, Rtieshasas, and PisAchasj gods or demi gods, demons and 
evil spirits. 

The inferior orders of beings are quadrupeds, distinguished in 

* Car. 40. 

** Cap. 3. 8. 

*** Cap. 3. 10—18. 

t Car. 3. 10. 11. 
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two orders; birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects; vegetables and un- 
organic substances. 

Al)Ove is tlie abode of goodness, peopled by beings of sujierior 
orders; virtue prevails there, and consequent bliss, imperfect bow -* 
ever, inasmuch as it is transient. Beneath is tlie almde of darkness 
or illusion, where beings of an inferior order dwell; stolidity or 
dnlness is prevalent. Between is the human world, where foulness 
or passion predominates, attended with continual misery. 

Throughout these worlds, sentient soul experiences ill arising 
from decay and death, until it be finally liberated from its union 
with person. 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation and the subtile or personal, 
all belonging to the material world , the Sdnc'ftya distinguishes an 
intellectual creation (pruiyaya-sarga or hhdva-sarga), consisting of 
the affections of intellect, its sentiments or faculties, which are 
enumerated in fojir classes, as obstructing, disabling, contenting, or 
perfecting the understanding, and amount to fifty. 

Obstructions of the intellect are error, conceit, passion, hatred, 
fear: which are severally denominated obscurity, illusion, extreme 
illusion, gloom, and utter darkness. These again are subdivided 
into sixty-two sorts; error comprising eight species; illusion, as 
many; extreme illusion, ten; gloom, eighteen; and utter darkness, 
the same number. 

Error, or obscTirity, mistakes irrational nature, intellect, con- 
sciousness, or any one of the five elementary atoms, for the soul, 
and imagines liberation to con.sist in absorption into one of those 
eight prolific principles. 

Conceit, termed illusion, imagines transcendent power, in any of 
its eight modes, to be deliverance from evil. Thus beings of a su- 
perior order, as indra and the rest of the gods, who possess trans- 
cendentpower of every sort, conceive it tobo perpetual, audbeliove 
themselves immortal. 

Passion, called extreme illusion, concerns the five objects of 
sense; sound, tact, colour, savour, and odour; reckoned to be twice 
as many, as different to man and to superior beings. 

Envy or hatred, denominated gloom, relates to the same ten ob- 
jects of sense, and to eight-fold transcendent pow-er, furnishing the 
means of their enjoyment. 

Fear, named utter darkness, regards the same eighteen subjects, 
and consists in the dread of ill attendant on their loss by death or 
by deprivation of power. 

Disability of intellect, which constitutes the second class, com- 
prising twenty-eight species, arises from defect or injury of organs, 
which are eleven: and to these eleven sorts are added the contra- 
ries of the two next classes, containing the one nine, and the other 
eight species, making a total of twenty-eight. Deafness, blindness. 
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deprivation of taste, want of smell, nurabodness, dumbness, band- 
lessness, lameness, costiveness, impotence, and madness, are dis- 
abilities preventing performance of functions. 

Content or acquiescence, which forms the third class, is either 
internal or external: the one four-fold, the other five-fold; viz. in- 
tertiul, 1st. Concerning nature; as, an opinion that a discriminative 
knowledge of nature is a modification of that principle itself, with a 
consequent expectation of deliverance by the act of nature. 2d. 
Concerning the proximate cause; as a belief that ascetic obser- 
vances suffice to ensure liberation. 3d. Concerning time; as a fancy 
that deliverance will come in course, without study. 4th. Concern- 
ing luck; as a supposition that its attainment depends on de.stiny. 
Kjclernal acquiescence relates to abstinence from enjoyment upon 
temporal motives; namely, 1st, aversion from the trouble of acqui- 
sition; or, 2d, from that of preservation; and, .?d, reluctance to 
incur loss consequent on use; or, 4th, evil attending on fruition; or, 
oth, ott'euce of hurting objects by the enjoyment of them. 

The perfecting of the intellect is the fourth class, and comprises 
eight species. Perfection consists in the prevention of evil; and 
this being three-fold, its prevention is so likewise; as is the conse- 
([uent perfection of the understanding. This is direct. The re- 
maining five species are indirect, m'l. reasoning; oral instruction ; 
study; amicable intercourse; and purity, internal and external (or 
according to another interpretation, liberality). They are moans of 
arriving at perfection. 

The SdneViya, as other Indian systems of philosophy, is much enga- 
ged with the consideration ofwhat is termed the three qualities (guiia): 
if indeed quality he here the proper import of the term; for the 
scholiast of capila understands it as meaning, not quality or acci- 
dent, but .substance, a modification of nature, fettering the sold; 
conformably with an other acceptation of gu?'ia, signifying a cord. '* 

The first, and highest, is goodness (satlnm). It is alleviating, en- 
lightening, attended with pleasure and happiness; and virtue pre- 
dominates in it. In fire it is prevalent; wherefore flame ascend.s, 
and sparks fly upwards. In man, when it abounds, as it does in 
beings of a superior order, it is the cause of virtue. 

The second and middlemost is foulness or passion {rajas or tejas). 
It is active, urgent, and variable ; attended with evil and misery. 
In air it predominates, wherefore wind moves transversely. In living 
beings it is the cause of vice. 

The third aud lowest is darkness {lamas). It is heavy and ob- 
structive; attended with sorrow, dulness, and illusion. In earth 
.and water it predominates, wherefore they fall or tend downwards. 
In living beings it is the cause of stolidity. 

* VUNVAN. on Cap. 1. l!0. 
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These three qualities are not mere accidents of nature, but .are of 
its essence and enter into its composition. “We speak of the qua- 
lities of nature as we do of tlie trees of a forest say the Sdtic'/ii/as, * 
In the Vedas they are pronounced to he successive modifications, 
one of the other: “All was darkness: commanded to change, dark- 
ness took the taint of foulness ; feud thi.s, again commanded, assumed 
the form of goodness.” 

They co-operate for a purpose, by union of opposites: as a lamp, 
which is composed of oil, a wick, and Hame,** substances inimi- 
cal and contrary. 

Taking the three qualities by which nature is modified, for prin- 
ciples or categories, the number, before enumerated, is raised to 
twenty-eight; as is by some authorities maintained.*** 

To the intellect .appertain eight modes, effects, or properties: 
four partaking of goodness; namely, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, 
and power; and four which are the reverse of those, and partake 
of darkness, viz. sin, error, incontinency, and powerlcssness. 

Virtue here intends moral or religious merit. Knowledge is either 
exterior or interior; that is, temporal or spiritual. Interior or 
spiritual knowledge discriminates soul from nature, and operates its 
deliverance from evil. Exterior or temporal knowledge compre- 
hends holy writ, and every science but self-knowledge. 

Dispassion likewise is either exterior or interior; as proceeding 
from a temporal motive, aversion from' trouble; or a spiritual im- 
pulse, the conviction that nature is a dream, a mere juggle and 
illusion. 

Power is eight-fold: consisting in the faculty of shrinking into a 
minute form, to which every thing is pervious; or enlarging to a 
gigantic body ; or assuming levity (rising along a sunbeam to the 
solar orb); or possessing unlimited reach of organs (as touching the 
moon with the tip of a finger); or irresistible will (for instance, 
sinking into the earth, as easily as in water); dominion over all 
beings animate or inanimate; faculty of changing the course of 
nature ; ability to accomplish every thing desired. 

The notion, that such transcendent power is attainable by man in 
this life, is not peculiar to the Sdnc'hya sect: it is generally pre- 
valent among the Hindus, and amounts to a belief of magic. A 
Y('tgi, imagined to have acquired such faculties, is, to vulgar apjire- 
hension, a sorcerer, .and is so represented in many a drama and 
pojmlar tale. 

One of the four chapters of i>at.\njai.i’s Ytiga-sdsira (the third), 
relates almost exclusively to this subject , from which it takes its 

* Stine' hya-silTu. 

** Crir. 13. 

*** viJNyANA-Biiicsin: in Sdnv’hya .stint and Capiladtittishya . 
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title. It is full of directions for bodily and mental exercises, con- 
si.sting of intensely profound meditation on special topics, accom- 
panied by suppression of breath and restraint of the senses, while 
steadily maintaining prescribed postures. By such exercises, the 
adept acquires the knowledge of every thing past and future, remote 
or hidden; he divines the tlioughts of others; gains the strength of 
an elephant, the courage of a lion, and the swiftness of the wind ; 
flies in the air, floats in water, dives into the earth, contem- 
plates all worlds at one glance, and performs other strange feats. 

But neither power, however transcendent, nor dispassion, nor 
virtue, however meritorious, suffices for the attainment of beatitude. 
It serves but to prepare the soul for that absorbed contemplation, 
by which the great purpose of deliverance is to be accomplished. 

The promptest mode of attaining beatitude through absorbed 
contemplation, is devotion to god; consisting in repeated muttering 
of his mystical name, the syllable wn, at the same time meditating 
its signification. It is this which constitutes efficacious devotion ; 
whereby the deity, propitiated, confers on the votary the boon that 
is sought; precluding all impediments, and eft’ecting the attainment 
of an inward sentiment that prepares the soul for liberation. 

“God, iswAUA, the supreme ruler,” according to datanjali,* “is. 
a soJil or spirit distinct from other souls; unaffected by the ills 
with which they arc beset; unconcerned with good or bad deeds and 
their consequences, and with fancies or passing thoughts. In him 
is the utmost omniscience. He is the instructor of the earliest 
beings that have a beginning (the deities of mythology); himself 
infinite, unlimited by time.” 

capila, on the other hand, denies an iswara, ruler of the world 
by volition; alleging that there is no proof of god’s existence, un- 
perceived by the senses, not inferred from reasoning, nor yet re- 
vealed.’*”” He acknowledges, indeed, a being issuing from nature, 
who is intelligence absolute ; source, of all individual intelligences, 
and origin of other existences successively evolved and developed. 
He expressly affirms, “that the truth of such an iswara is demon- 
strated the creator of worlds, in such sense of creation: for 
“the existence of effects,” he says, “is dependent upon conscious- 
ness, not upon iswara;” and “all else is from the great princijile, 
intellect. ”t Yet that being is finite; having a beginning and an 
end; dating from the grand development of the universe, to ter- 
minate with the consummation of all things. But an infinite being, 
creator and guide of the universe by volition, capii-a positively dis- 

* Viiga xdstra 1. 23 — 24, and 20 — 29. 

** Cup. f. 91-98; 3. 52—5.5; 5. 2—12; .and 0. 64—78. 

*** Cap. 3. 55. ' 

t Cap. 0. 65 and 6tl. 
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avows.* “Dotaclied from natiiro, unaffectod therefore by con- 
sciousness and the rest of nature’s traiiHiicIs, he could have no iii- 
duceiuent to creation; fettered by nature, ho could not be capable 
of creation. Guidance requires proximity, as tlie iron is attracted 
by the magnet; and, in like manner, it is by proximity that living 
souls govern individual bodies, enlightened liy animation as hot iron 
is hy heat.” 

Passages of admitted authority, in which oou is named, relate, 
according to capila and his followers, either to a liberated soul or 
to a mythological deity, or that superior, not supreme being, whom 
mytliology places in the midst of the mundane egg. 

Such is the essential and characteristic dift'erence of capila’s and 
PATANJAi.i’.s, tlie atheistical and deistical, Sttnc'hijas. 

In less momentous matters they .difl'er, not uponpoints of doctrine, 
but in the degree in which the e.xterior exercises, or abstruse rea- 
soning and study, are weighed upon, as requisite preparations of 
absorbed contemplation, p.xtanjali’s Yiiya siishii \s occupied with 
devotional exercise and mental abstraction, subduing body and 
mind; o.\pu.a is more engaged with investigation of principles and 
reasoning upon them. Oiie is more mystic and fanatical. The 
other m.akes a nearer approach to philosophical disquisition, how- 
ever mistaken in its conclusions. 

The manner in which a knowledge of those principles or cate- 
gories that are recognised by the Sdjic'hyus may be acquired, is set 
forth in the Cdricu: “Sensible objects become known by perception. 
It is by inference or reasoning, that acquaintance, with things trans- 
cending the senses is attained: and a truth, which is neither to be 
directly perceived nor to be inferred by reasoning, is deduced from 
revelation. For various causes, things may be imperceptible or 
unperceived; distance, nearness, minuteness; confusion, conceal- 
ment; predominance of other matters; defect of organs or inatten- 
tion. It is owing to the subtlety of nature, not to the non-existence 
of this original principle, that it is not apprehended by the sense.s, 
but inferred from its etfects. Intellect and the re.st of the derivative 
principles are effects; whence it is concluded as their cause; in 
some respects analogous, but in others dissimilar.”** 

“Efl’oct subsists antecedently to the operation of cause:” a maxim 
not unlike the ancient one, that “nothing comes of nothing;” for it 
is the material, not the efficient, cause, which is here spoken of. 

The reasons alleged by the Sdne’/tyas*** are, that “what exists 
not, can by no operation of a cause be brought into existence:” that 
is, effects are educts, rather than products. Oil is in the seed of 

* C«n. 1. 

** Cilr . (i. «. 

*** Car . il. 
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sesainum before it is expressed; rice is in the husk before it is 
peeled ; milk is in the udder before it is drawn. ‘‘Materials, too, 
are selected, which are apt for the purpose:” milk, not water, is 
taken to make curds. “Every thing is not by every means possible:” 
cloth, not earthen ware, may be made with yarn. “What is capable, 
does that to which it is “competent:” a potter does not weave cloth, 
but makes ajar, from a lump of clay, with a wheel and other im- 
plements. “The nature of cause and effect is the same :” a piece of 
cloth does not essentially differ from the yarn of which it is wove ; 
as an ox does from a horse : barley, not rice or peas, grows out of 
barley-corns. 

“ There is a general cause , which is undistinguishable. ” * This 
position is supported hy divers arguments. “Specific objects are 
finite;” they are multitudinous and not universal: there must then 
be a single all-pervading cause. Another argument is drawn from 
affinity: “homogeneousness indicates a cause.” An earthen jar 
implies a lump of clay of which it is made; a golden coronet pre- 
sumes a mass of gold of which it was fabricated: seeing a rigidly 
abstemious novice, it is readily concluded, says the scholiast, that 
his parents are of the sacerdotal tribe. There must then be a cause 
bearing affinity to effects which are seen. Another reason is “exis- 
tence of effects through energy :” there must he a cause adequate 
to the effects. A potter is capable of fabricating pottery: he makes 
a pot, not a car, nor a piece of cloth. The main argument of the 
Stine’ hyas on this point is “the parting or issuing of effects from 
cause, and the re-union of the universe.” A type of this is the tor- 
toise, which puts forth its limbs, and again retracts them within its 
shell. So, at the general destruction or consummation of all things, 
taking place at an appointed period, the five elements, earth, water, 
lire, air, and ether, constituting the three worlds, are withdrawn in 
the inverse order of that in which they proceeded from the primary 
principles, returning step by step to their first cause, the chief and 
undistinguishable one, which is nature. 

It operates by means of the three qualities of goodness, foulness, 
and darkness. It docs so by mixture; as the confluence of three 
streams forms one river ; for example, the. Ganges : or as threads 
interwoven constitute a piece of cloth : and as a picture is a re.sult 
of the union of pigments. It operates “by modification” too: as 
water, dropped from a cloud, absorbed by the roots of plants, and 
carried into the fruit, acquires special flavour, so are different objects 
diversified by the influence of the several qualities respectively. 
Thus, from one chief cause, which is nature, .spring three dissimilar 
worlds, observes the scholiast, peopled by gods enjoying bliss, by 
men suffering pain, by inferior animals affected with dulness. It is 

* Car. 15 . 16 . 
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owing trfprevalcnce of particular qualities. In tlie gods, goodness 
prevails, and foulness .and darkness are foreign; and therefore are 
the gods supremely happy. In man , foulness is prevalent , and 
goodness and darkness are strangers; wherefore man is eminently 
wretched. In animals, darkness predominates, and goodness and 
foulness are wanting; and therefore are, animals extremely dull. 

The existence of soul is demonstrated by several arguments:* 
“The assemblage of sensible objects is for another’s use;’’ as a bed 
is for a sleeper, a chair for a sitter: that other, who uses it, must 
be a sensitive being; and the sensitive, being is soul. Theconver.se 
of sensible objects endued with the three qualities, goodness, foul- 
ness, and darkne.ss, indiscriminate, common, inanimate, and prolific, 
must exist, devoid of qualities, discrimin.itc , and so forth: that is 
soul. “There must he superintendence;’’ as there is a charioteer 
to a c.ar: the superintendent of inanira.atc matter is soul. “There 
must be one. to enjoy” what is formed for enjoyment: a spectator, 
.a witness of it: that spectator is soul. “There is a tendency to 
ab.straction : ” the wise and unwise alike de.sire a termination of 
vicissitude : holy- writ .and mighty- sages tend to th.at consummation ; 
the final .and absolute extinction of every sort of piiin: there must 
then be a being c.apable of ab.straction, essentially unconnected with 
pleasure, pain, and illusion : .and th.at being is soul. 

'I'here is not one soul to .all bodies, as a string on which pearls 
are strung; but a separate soul for each particular body. “Multi- 
tude of souls” is proved by tbc following arguments.’*’* “Birth, 
death, and the instruments of life are .allotted sever.ally- : ” if one 
soul anim.ated all bodies, one being born, .all would be born; one 
dying, all would din; one being blind, or deaf, or dumb, all would 
be blind , or deaf, or dumb ; one seeing , all would see ; one hear- 
ing, all would hear; one speaking, all would speak. Birth is the 
union of soul with instruments, namely, intellect, consciousnes.s, 
mind and corporeal organs; it is not a modification of soul, for soul 
is unalter.able. Death is its .ab.andonment of them'; not an extinction 
of it, for it is unperish.able. Soul then is multitudinous. “Occupations 
are not at one time universally the same :” if one soul animated all 
beings, then all bodies would be stirred by- the same influence , but 
it is not so: some are engaged in virtue, others occupied with vice; 
some restraining passions, others yielding to them; some inv-olved 
in error, others seeking knowledge. Souls therefore are numerous. 
“Qualities affect differently :” one is happy; another miserable ; and 
again, another stupid. The gods are over happy; man, unhappy; 
inferior anim.als, dull. Were there but one soul, all would be alike. 

The attributes of the several principles, material .and immateriiil, 
discrete and undiscrete, perceptible and imperceptible, are comp.ared 

• Cdr. 17. ♦* Car. 18. 
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and contrasted. “A discrete principle as is affirmed l>y the 
Sanc'hyas,* c.ausable:” it is uneternal, “inconstant,” one while 
apparent, at another time evanescent: it is “unpervading,” not 
entering into all; for efi’ect is possessed with its cause, not cause 
with its effect: it is acted upon, and “mutable,” changing from one 
body to another: it is “multitudinous;” for there are so many minds, 
intellects, &c. as there are souls animating bodies : it is “supported,” 
resting upon its cause: it is involvablo, “merging” one into another, 
and implying one the other: it is “conjunct,” consisting of parts or 
qualities; as sound, taste, smell, &c.: it is “governed,” or dependent 
on another’s will. 

“The undiscrete principle” is in all these respects the reverse: it 
is causeless,' eternal, all pervading, immutable, or unacted upon; 
single, as being the one cause of three orders of beings; unsupported 
(relying bnt on itself); uninvolvable (not merging or implying); 
unconjunct; consisting of no parts; self-ruled. 

Discrete principles, as well as the undiscrete one, have the three 
qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness: the one (nature) hav- 
ing them in its own right, as its form or properties; the rest, because 
they are its effects : as black yarn makes black cloth. They are 
nndiscriminating or “indiscriminate;” not distinguishing quality 
from quality , and confounding nature with qualities : for nature is 
not distinct from itself, nor are qualities separate from it. They 
are “objects” of apprehension and enjoyment for every sonl, external 
to discriminative knowledge, but subjects of it. They are “common,” 
like an utensil, or like a harlot. They are “irrational” or unsentient; 
unaware of pain or pleasure : from an insensible lump of clay comes 
.an insensible earthen pot. They are “prolific;” one producing or 
generating another: nature producing intellect, and intellect generat- 
ing consciousness, and so forth. 

Soul, on the contrary, is devoid of qualities; it is discriminative; 
it is no object of enjoyment; it is several or peculiar; it is sensitive, 
aware of pain and pleasure; unprolific, for nothing is generated by it. 

In these respects it differs from all the other principles. On 
certain points it conforms with the undiserete principle , and differs 
from the discrete: in one regard it agrees with these and disagrees 
with the other : for it is not single, but on the contrary multitudinous ; 
.and it is causeless, eternal, pervading, immutable, unsupported, nn- 
merging or unimplying, unconjunct (consisting of no parts), self- 
governed. 

The attributes of the perceptible, discrete principles .and of the 
undiscrete, indefinite one, are considered to he proved** hy the in- 
fluence of the three qualities in one instance, and their absence in 
the converse; and hy conformity of cause and effect; an argument 


• Car. 10, 11. »* Car. 14. 
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mach and frequently relied upon. It concerns the material, not i 
the efficient, cause. 

From the contrast between soul and the other principles, it follows, 
as the Caricd* affirms, that “soul is witness, bystander, spectator, 
solitary and passive. Therefore, by reason of union with it, insen- 
sible body seems sensible: and, though the qualities be active, the 
stranger (soul) appears as the agent.” 

“Though inanimate, nature performs the office of preparing the 
soul for its deliverance, in like manner as it is a function of milk, 
an unintelligent substance, to nourish the calf.”** 

Nature is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting herself to soul 
as to an audience, and is reproached with shamelessness for repeat- 
edly exposing herself to the rude gaze of the spectator. “She desists, 
however, when she has sufficiently show’n herself. She does so, 
because she has been seen; he desists, because he has seen her. 
There is no further use for the world : yet the connexion of soul 
and nature still subsists. ” *** 

By attainment of spiritual knowledge through the study of prin- 
ciples, the conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth is learned; so 
the Caricd declares! that “neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor I 
exist. ” 

“All which passes in consciousness, in intellect is reflected by 
the soul, as an image which sullies not the crystal, but appertains 
not to it. Possessed of this self-knowledge, soul contemplates at 
ease nature thereby debarred from prolific change, and precluded 
therefore from every other form and effect of intellect, but that spi- 
ritual saving knowledge. ” ft 

“Yet soul remains awhile invested with body; as the potter’s 
wheel continues whirling after the pot has been fashioned , by 
force of the impulse previously given to it. When separation of 
the informed soul from its corporeal frame at length takes place, 
and nature in respect of it ceases, then is absolute .and final deli- 
verance accomplished. ”ttt 

“Thus,” concludes the Cdricd, “this abstruse knowledge, adapted 
to the liberation of soul, wherein the origin, duration, and termination 
of beings are considered, has been thoroughly expounded by' the 
mighty saint. The sago compassionately taught itto asuui, who 
communicated it to I’ANCHastc’ha, and by him it was promulgated 
to mankind.” § 

* Cdr. 19, 20. ** Car. 75. *** Cdr. 59, 01, 06, f C"'’- 

•f-j- Cdr. 05. +tt ^‘’r- h8. § Cdr. 69, 70. 
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[From the Transactions of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 02 -118.] 


In the preceding essay, the Sdnc'hya, theistical as well as atheist- 
ical, was e.xamined. The subject of the present essay will ho the 
dialectic philosophy oFootama, and atomical of canauk, respectively 
called Nydya “reasoning,” and Vaiseshica “particular.” The first, 
as its title implies, is chiefly occupied with the metaphysics of logic; 
the second with physics: that is, with “particulars" or sensible ob- 
jects; and hence its name. They may be taken generally as parts 
of one system, supplying each other’s deficiencies; commonly 
agreeing upon such points as are treated by both, yet on some dif- 
fering, and therefore giving origin to two schools, the fiaiydyica and 
Vaiseshica. 

From these have branched various subordinate schools of philo- 
sophy; which, in the ardour of scholastic disputation, have dis- 
agreed on matters of doctrine or of interpretation. The ordinary 
distinction between them is that of ancients and moderns; besides 
appellations derived from the names of their favourite authors, as 
will be more particularly noticed in another place. 

The text of oot.ama is a collection of sulras or succinct aphorisms, 
in five books or “lectures,” each divided into two “days” or diurnal 
lessons ; and these again subdivided into sections or articles, termed 
pracaranas, as relating to distinct topics. It is a maxim, that a section 
is not to consist of so little as a single sulra; and to make good the 
rule, some stress is occasionally put upon the text, either splitting 
an aphorism or associating it incongruously. 

can.vde's collection of sulras is comprised in ten lectures, simil- 
arly divided into two daily lessons, and these into praearanas, or 
sections, containing two or more sulras relative to the same topic. 

Like the text of other sciences among the Hindus, the sulras of 

* Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Feb. 21, 1821. 
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GOTAMA aud of cana’oe have boon explained and annotated by a 
triple, set of commentaries, under the usual titles of Bhiishtja, Vdrtica, 
aud Tied. 'I’liese (the Bhdshja especially) are repeatedly cited by 
modern commentators, as well as by writers of separate treatises; 
but (so far as has come under my immediate notice) without naming 
the authors; and I cannot adventure, having no present opportunity 
of consulting the original scholia in a collective form, to assign them 
to their proper authors, from recollection of former researches. 

They are of high authority, and probably of great antiquity; 
and it frequently becomes a question with the later commentators, 
whether a particular passage is to be taken for a sulra and part of 
the text, or for a gloss of the ancient scholiast. 

Commentaries which arc now at hand, and which have been con- 
sulted in the course of preparing the present treatise , are the For 
tica-tdiparya-parisiidd'/ii of the celebrated trnAVANAi’H.'LRYA , and the 
Vdrtica-ldtparya-ticu of the no less celebrated vachp;spati - misra. 
The more modern scholia of viswana't’iia upon ootama’s text, and 
sancara-.mis'ra upon canadf.’s , are those to which most frequent 
reference has been made for the present purpose. 

Separate treatises of distinguished authors teach, and amply dis- 
cuss, the elements of the science. Such are the Nydya-litdvati of 
i!Ai,LABHA-.\'cn.\RYA, following chicfly CAN.tDE’s system. 

An easier, and more concise introduction than these abstruse and 
voluminous works afford, is found requisite to the initiatory study 
of the science. One of the most approved elementary treatises is 
the Tarca-bhdshd of criSAVA-MisuA, author of many other tracts. 
Though adapted to the comprehension of the learner without the 
aid of a gloss, it has nevertheless employed the labour of many 
commentators, expounding and illustrating if. Among others may 
be named, in order of seniority, GdvEnD’iiAN.v-Mi.sRA in the Tarca- 
bhdshd-pracdsif, OAURfc.xNTA (author likewise of the Sadyurlimucld- 
vail) in the Bhdvdrl'hadipicd: m,U)’iiavai>i5va (author of the Nydya- 
sdra) in the Tarca-bhdshd sdra manjari ; besides ram alino.v-crIti in 
the Nydya-sangraha , whose relative antiquity is less certain; and 
BALiiiHADRA, w'ho is known to mo only from gal'ricant.v’s citations. 

Another compendious introduction to the study of Indian logic is 
the Paddrfha-dipied by (toNDA-nnATTA, a noted grammarian, author 
of the Vaiydearana bhiishana, on the philosophy of gramm.atical 
structure. It does not appear to have had any commentator, and it 
needs none. 

Metrical treatises, or memorial verses, comprising the elements 
of the science, bear the ordinary demonstration of Carted. A work 
of this description is the Cusumdnjali , with its commentary', by na- 
BAYAN.A-TiRT’uA; another, which likewise is expounded by its 
author, is the Nydya-saneshepa of odviNnA-niiATr.A'cHARYA. 

Elementary works only have been here spoken of. Distinct trea- 
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tises on divers branches of the whole subject, and on various emer- 
gent topics, are innumerable. No department of science or liter- 
ature has more engaged the attention of the Hindus than the Nyriya ; 
and the fruit of their lucubrations has been an infinity of volumes, 
among which are compositions of very celebrated schoolmen. 

The order observed, both by gotama and by canade, in deliver- 
ing the precepts of the science which they engage to unfold, is that 
which has been intimated in a passage of the Vedas cited in the 
Bhdshya, as requisite steps of instruction and study : viz. enunciation, 
definition, and investigation. Enunciation {uddesa) is the mention 
of a thing by its name; that is, by a term signifying it, as taught 
by revelation : for language is considered to have been revealed to 
man. Definition (larshana) sets forth a peculiar property, constitut- 
ing the essential character of a thing. Investigation (parieshd) con- 
sists in disquisition upon the pertinence and sufficiency of the de- 
finition. Consonantly to this, the teachers of philosophy premise 
the terms of the science, proceed to the definitions, and then pass 
on to the examination of subjects so premised. 

In a logical arrangement the “predicaments” (paddrl'ha), or “ob- 
jects of proof,” are six, as they are enumerated by cax.vde;* viz. 
substance, quality, action, community, particularity, and aggregation 
or intimate relation: to which a seventh is added by other authors; 
privation or negation.** Thus augmented, they compose a two- 
fold arrangement, positive and negative {hhdva and abhdva')\ the 
first comprising six, the latter one, *** 

The Haiidd'has, or followers of budd’ha, are said to identify the 
predicaments with knowledge (Jnydna)-, and according to the Ve- 
ddniis, who are pantheists, the predicaments are identified with tlie 
universal being (Brahme) in whom all exists, f 

Otlier categories are alleged by different authorities; as power or 
energy (sacli) ; similarity or resemblance {sddrisya)\ and many more. 
But the logicians of this school acknowledge but six, or at most 
seven, abovementioned. 

GOTAMA enumerates sixteen heads or topics: among which, proof 
or evidence, and that which is to be proven, are chief; and the rest 
arc subsidiary or accessory, as contributing to knowledge and as- 
certainment of truth. Disputation being contemplated in this arrange- 
ment, several among these heads relate to controversial discussion. 
They arc, 1st, proof; 2d, that which is to be known and proven; 
3d, doubt; 4th, motive; 3th, instance; 6th, demonstrated truth ; 7th, 
member of a regular. argument or syllogism; 8th, reasoning by re- 
duction to absurdity; 9th, determination or ascertainment; lOth, 

* C. 1. 3. ** Tare. Bhdsh. 1. *** Pad. Dip. 1. 

■f Tare. Bhdsh. and ;V, Sang. ‘2. d. 
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thesis or disquisition; 1 1th, controversy; 12th, objection; 13th, 
fallacious reason ; 14th, perversion; 15th, futility; 16th, confutation.* 

The difference between these two arrangements is not considered 
to amount to discrepancy. They are held to be reconcileable : the 
one more ample, the other more succinct; but both leading to like 
results. 

The Stine' hya philosophy , as shewn in a former essay , ** affirms 
two eternal principles, soul and matter; (for praenti or nature, ab- 
stracted from modificatious, is no other than matter) : and reckoning, 
with these two permanent principles, such as arc transient, they 
enumerate twenty-five. 

The Nydya, as well as the Siinc'hya, concur with other schools of 
psychology in promising beatitude, or (nihsreyas) final excellence; 
and {moesha) deliverance from evil, for the reward of a thorough 
knowledge of the principles which they teach; that is, of truth; 
meaning the conviction of the soul’s eternal existence separable 
from body. 

Soul then, as the Bhashya affirms, is that which is to be known 
and proven. g6t.\ma, however, enumerates under this head, besides 
soul, its associate body, tlie external senses, things or the objects of 
sense (that is, the elements; and his followers here take occasion 
to introduce c.u.nade’s six categories), intellect or understanding, 
mind, or the eternal organ, activity, fault, transmigration, fruit or 
consequence of deeds, pain or physical evil, and lastly, liberation; 
making, together w'ith soul, twelve (pram(;ya)objects of proof, being 
topics of knowledge requisite for deliverance. 

1. Evidence or proof (pramdna) by which those objects are known 
and demonstrated, is of four kinds; perception; inference of three 
sorts (consequent, antecedent, and analogous); comparison, and. 
affirmation (comprehending tradition, as welt as revelation). Infer- 
ence d priori concludes an effect from its cause; inference d posleri 
ori deduces a cause from its effect; another ground of inference is 
analogy. Or one sort is direct and affirmative; another indirect or 
negative; and the. third is both direct and indirect. 

Proof (pramdna) is defined to be the efficient or especial cause 
of actual knowledge; and this intends right notion (amibhava)-, ex- 
clusive, consequently, of wrong notion; as error, doubt, and re- 
duction to absurdity, and likewise exclusive of memory ; for notion 
(anubhava) is knowledge other than remembrance. 

Cause (edrana) is that which is efficacious, necessarily preceding 
an effect that cannot else be ; and conversely, effect (edrya) is that 
which necessarily ensues and could not else be. 

For the relation of cause and effect, and for distinguishing differ- 
ent sorts of cause, connexion (sambtmdha) or relation, in general, 

*G. 1. *» Ante, p. 153, &c. 
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must be considered. It is two-fold: simple conjunction (sanyuga), 
and aggregation or intimate and constant relation {samavdya ) ; the 
latter being the connexion of things, whereof one, so long as they 
coexist, continues united with the other: for example, parts and 
that which is composed of them, as yarn and cloth; for so long as 
the yarn subsists the cloth remains. Here the connexion of the 
yarn and cloth is intimate relation; hut that of the loom is simple 
conjunction. Consonantly to this distinction, cause is intimate or 
direct, producing aggregation or an intimately relative effect, as 
clay of pottery, or yarn of cloth : or it is mediate, or indirect, being 
proximate to the aggregating cause, as conjunction of yarn, serving 
for the production of cloth : or thirdly, it is neither direct nor indi- 
rect; but instrumental or concomitant, as the loom. Of positive 
things there must be three causes, and the most efficacious is termed 
the chief or especial cause: of negative there is but one, which is 
the third nbovementioned. 

This would be the place for an ample discussion of the several 
sorts of proof abovementioned. But they are topics embracing too 
great a scope of disquisition in the Hindu philosophy, to be ade- 
quately considered within the limits of the present essay. The sub- 
ject, therefore, is reserved for future consideration, in a connected 
view of it, with relation to the various Indian systems of philosoph- 
ising, after they shall have been severally examined. 

II. ]. The. fir,st and most important of twelve objects of evidence 
or matters to be proven, enumerated by ootama, is soul.* It is the 
site of knowledge or sentiment: distinct from body and from the 
senses; different for each individual coexistent person; infinite; 
eternal; perceived by the mental organ; and demonstrated by its 
peculiar attributes, intellect, &c. For knowledge, desire, aversion, 
volition, pain and pleasure, severally and collectively, argue the 
existence of soul: since these are not universal attributes, as num- 
ber, quantity, &c. common to all substances; but are peculiar and 
characteristic qualities, apprehended exclusively by one organ, as 
colour and other peculiar qualities are; yet belonging not to ap- 
jiarent substances, ns earth, and the rest; and arguing therefore a 
distinct substratum, other than space, time and mind, to which 
universal, not peculiar, qualities appertain. That distinct substance, 
which is the substratum of those peculiar qualities, is the soul. 

This concerns the living soul (jivalmd), the animating spirit of 
individual person. Souls then, as is expressly affirmed, are numer- 
niis. But the supreme soul [Paramdimd) is one: the seat of eternal 
knowledge; demonstrated as the maker of all things.** 

The individual soul is infinite ; for whithersoever the body goes 
there the soul too is present. It experiences the fruit of its deeds; 

* G. 1. 1. 3. 2. and 3. 1. 1—5. Tare. Tihdsh. 2. 1. ” Pad. Pip. 1. 8. 
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pain ur pleasure. It is eternal , because it is infinite ; fur whatever 
is infinite is likewise eternal; as the etherial element (dcdsa). 

Being a substance, though immaterial, as a substratum of qualities, 
it is placed in canade’s arrangement as one of nine substances 
which are there recognised.* 

It has fourteen qualities; viz. number, quantity, severalty, con- 
junction, disjunction, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, merit, demerit, and faculty of imagination. 

2. The second among matters to be proven in ootama’s enumer- 
ation, is body. It is the site of effort, of organs of sensation, and 
of sentiment of pain or pleasure.** 

It is an ultimate compound ; the seat of soul's enjoyment. It is a 
whole, composed of parts; a framed substance, not inchoative; 
associated with which, soul experiences fruition; that is, immediate 
presence of pain or of pleasure, in relation to itself. 

It is the site of efi'ort; not of motion simply, but of action tend- 
ing to the attainment of what is pleasing, and to the removal of 
what is displeasing.*** 

It is earthly; for the qualities of earth are perceived in it; 
(namely, smell, colour, solidity, &c.): and it is expressly pro- 
nounced so by more than one passage of the Vedas. According to 
some opinions, it consists of throe elements, earth, water, and 
lighter heat; for the peculiar qualities of those elements are per- 
ceptible in it, since it has smell, clamminess, and warmth: or it 
consists of four, since there is inspiration as well as expiration of 
air ; or of five , as indicated by odour , moisture , digestion , breath, 
and cavities. + Those opinions are controverted by the iVydya. It 
consists not of five , nor of four elements : else , as cana’de argues , 
it would bo invisible; for the union of visible with invisible objects 
is so ; instance wind. Nor does it consist of three visible elements, 
nor of two; for there is no intimate inchoative union of hetero- 
geneous substances. +t This last reason is alleged likewise by ca- 
pila; heterogeneous materials cannot enter into the same com- 
position. ttt 

Besides human and other bodies of this world , all which are 
terrene, there are, in other worlds, aqueous, igneous, and aerial 
bodies. In these, too, there is union with an element, for soul's 
frnition.§ 

Earthly body is two-fold ; sexually bred, or not so bred; the first 
is either viviparous or oviparous: the second results from concur- 
rence of particles by an unseen or predestined cause, and peculiar 

* G. 1. ** G. 1. I. 3. 3. *** Tare. Bluish, and Com. 

f G. 3. 1. 0. 1—5. tt eA.N. 4. 2. 1. and Com. 

-(•t-|- c.ip. 3. 16 — 18 and 5. 99. § Bhdthya on got. 
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disposition of atoms. T'iiat such beings are, is proved from authority 
of the Vedas, which reveal creation of gods and demi-gods. 

Or the distinction is between such as are propagated by sexes or 
are otherwise generated. The latter compi-ehends equivocal gener- 
ation of worms, nits, maggots, gnats, and other vermin, considered 
to he bred in sweat or fermented filth ; and germination of plants 
sprouting from the ground. Accordingly, the distinct sorts of body 
are five: 1st, ungenerated; 2d, uterine or viviparous ; 3d, oviparous; 
4th, engendered in filth ; 5th, vegetative or germinating.* 

3. Next, among objects of proof , are the organs of sensation. 
An organ of sense is defined as an instrument of knowledge, con- 
joined to the body and imperceptible to the senses. ** 

There are five external organs: smell, taste, sight, touch, and 
hearing. They are not modifications of consciousness (as the Sanc'hyas 
maintain), but material, constituted of the elements, earth, water, 
light, air, and ether, respectively.*** 

The pupil of the eye is not the organ of sight (as the BaudiVhas 
affirm); nor is the outer ear, or opening of the auditory passage, 
the organ of hearing; but a ray of light, proceeding from the pupil 
of the eye towards the object viewed , is the visual organ ; and ether, 
contained in the cavity of the ear, and communicating by interme- 
diate ether with the object heard, is the organ of hearing. That ray 
of light is not ordinarily visible; just as the effulgence of a torch 
is unseen in meridian sunshine. But, under particular circumstances, 
a glimpse of the visual ray is obtained. For instance, in the dark, 
the eye of a cat or other animal prowling at night. 

The organ of vision then is lucid; and, in like manner, the organ 
of hearing is etherial; and that of taste, aqueous (as saliva); and 
of feeling, aerial; and of smelling, earthly. 

The site of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye; of the au- 
ditory organ, the orifice of the ear; of the olfactory organ, the 
nostril or tip of the no.se; of the taste, the tip of the tongue; of the 
feeling, the skin. 

Objects apprehended by the senses, are odour, flavour, colour, 
touch (or temperature), and sound; which are qualities appertaining 
to earth, water, light, air, and ether.f 

The existence of organs of sense is proved by inference, from 
the fact of the apprehension of those objects; for apprehension im- 
plies an instrument to effect it, since it is an act, in like manner as 
the act of cutting implies an instrument, as an axe or a knife. 

The organs are six, including an internal oi-gan, termed manas, 
nr mind; not five only, as the followers of biidd’ha maintain, dis- 
allowing an internal sense; nor so many as eleven, w'hich the 

* Pad. Dip. and maiih. on cSs ** Tare, Bhush. 

*** GOT. 1. 1. 3. 4 — 5 and 3. 1. 7 and 8. t °ot. 1. 1. 3. C. 
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Sanc'hyas affirm, comprehending with the senses the organs of action, 
which they reckon five.* 

Mind is the instrument which effects the apprehension of pain, 
pleasure, or interior sensations; and, by its union with external 
senses, produces knowledge of exterior objects apprehended through 
them, as colour, &c., but not independently of those senses, for out- 
ward objects. 

Its existence is proved by singleness of sensation: since various 
sensations do not arise at one time to the same soul. They only 
seem to do so when passing rapidly, though successively; as a 
firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a ring of fire. 

It is single ; that is , for each soul , one : not so many minds as 
there are external senses. When it is conjoined with any one of 
the outward organs, knowledge is received through that organ : when 
not so conjoined , none comes through that sense , but through any 
other with which it then is associated.** 

It is not infinite, being imperceptible to the touch, like the ether- 
ial element, as the Mimdnsd maintains;*** but it is minutely small, 
as an atom. Were it infinite, it might bo united with every thing at 
once , and all sensations might be contemporaneous. It is imper- 
ceptible to sight, touch, and other senses, and is inferred from rea- 
soning, as follows: there must bo an instrument of apprehension of 
pain and pleasure, which instrument must bo other than the sight, 
or any external sense; for pain and pleasure are experienced 
though sight be wanting. Such instrument of painful or pleasureable 
sensation is termed mind {manas). 

It is eternal, and is distinct from soul as well as from body, with 
which it is merely conjoined. 

It is reckoned by canadb among substances ; and is the substra- 
tum of eight qualities, none of which are peculiar to it, being all 
common to other substances: u/z. number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsequence, and faculty.f 

4. Next in o6tam.\’s arrangement are the {art ha) objects of sense ; 
that is, of the external senses: and he enumerates odour, taste, 
colour, feel, and sound, which are the peculiar qualities of earth, 
and the rest of'the elements respectively. ft 

Under this head ctlsAVA places the categories ( paddrtha ) of 
CANADE, which are six; substance, quality, &c. 

I. Substance is the intimate cause of an aggregate effect or pro- 
duct: it is the site of qualities and of action; or that in which 
qualities abide, and in which action takes place. ttt 

Nine are enumerated, and no more arc recognised. Darkness has 

* OAU. on CE8. '** OOT. 1. 1. 3. 8. and 3. 2. 6. *** Pad. Dip. 

f CAU on CES. tt OOT. 1 . 3. 

iff CAN. 1. 1. 4. 1. CES. and Com. Pad. Dip. 
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been alleged by some philosoplievs ; but it is no substance; nor is 
body a distinct one; nor gold, which the Mimdnsacas affirm to be a 
peculiar substance. 

Those specified by cana'de are: 

1. Earth, which besides qualities common to most substances (as 
number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
po.steriority , gravity, fluidity, and faculty of velocity and of elasti- 
city), has colour, savour, odour, and feel, or temperature. Its distin- 
guishing quality is smell; and it is succinctly defined as a substance 
odorous.* In some instances, as in gems, the smell is latent ; but it 
becomes manifest by calcination. 

It is eternal, as atoms; or transient, as aggregates. In either, 
those characteristic qualities are transitory, and are matnrative, as 
aflfccted by light .and be.at: for by union with it, whether latent or 
manifest, former colour, taste, smell, and temperature are in earth 
of any sort annulled, and other colour, &c. introduced. 

Aggregates or products are either organised bodies, or organs of 
perception, or unorganic masses. 

Organised earthly bodies are of five sorts [see body]. The organ 
of smell is terreous. Unorganic masses are stones, lumps of clay, &c. 
The union of integrant parts is hard*, soft, or cumulative, as stones, 
flowers, cotton, &c. 

2. Water, which has the qualities of earth; excepting smell, and 
with the addition of viscidity. Odour, when observable in water, is 
adscititious, arising from mixture of earthly particles. 

The distinguishing quality of water is coolness. It is accordingly 
defined as a substance cool to tlie feel. 

It is eternal, as atoms; transient, as aggregates. The qualities of 
the first are const.ant likewise; those of the latter inconstant. 

Organic aqueous bodies are beings abiding in the realm of vakuna. 
Tlie organ of taste is aqueous ; witness the saliva. Unorganic waters 
are rivers, seas, rain, snow, hail, &c. 

It is by some maintained , that hail is pure water rendered solid 
by supervention of an unseen virtue : others imagine its solidity to 
be owing to mixture of earthy particlesl 

3. Light is coloured , and illumines other substances ; and to the 
feel is hot: which is its distinguishing quality. It is defined as a 
substance hot to the feel. [Heat, then, and light, are identified as 
one substance.] 

It has the qualities of earth, except smell, taste, and gravity. It 
is eternal, as atoms ; not so, as aggregates. 

Organic luminous bodies are beings abiding in the solar realm. 
The visual ray, which is the organ of sight, is lucid [see organs of 
perception]. Unorganic light is reckoned fourfold: earthy, celestial, 

• cKi. 2. I. 1. 1. 
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alvine, and mineral. Another distinction concerns sight and feel; 
as light or heat may he either latent or manifest, in re.spect of both 
sight and feel, or differently in regard to either. Thus fire is both 
seen and felt; the heat of hot water is felt, but not seen; moonshine 
is seen, but not felt; the visual ray is neither seen nor felt. Ter- 
restrious light is that, of which the fuel is earthy, as fire. Celestial 
is that, of which the fuel is watery, as lightning, and meteors of 
various sorts. Alvine is that, of which the fuel is both earthy and 
watery: it is intestinal, which digests food and drink. Mineral is 
that wliich is found in pits, as gold. For some maintain that gold is 
solid light; or, at least that the chief ingredient is light, which is 
rendered solid by mi.xture with some particles of earth. Were it 
mere earth, it might he calcined hy fire strongly urged. Its light is 
not latent, but overpowered by the colour of the earthy particles 
mixed with it. In the , however, it is reckoned a distinct 

substance, as before observed. 

4. Air is a colourless substance, sensible to the feel; being tem- 
perate (neither hot, nor cold). Besides this its distinguishing quality, 
it has the same common qualities with light, except fluidity (that is 
number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
subsequence, and faculty of elasticity and velocity). 

Its existence as a distinct substance is inferred from feeling. Tlie 
wind, that blows, is apprehended as temperate, independently of 
the influence of light: and tliis temperature, which is a quality, im- 
plies a substratum ; for it cannot subsist without one : that substra- 
tum is air; different from water, which is cold; and from light, which 
is hot; and from earth, which is adventitiously warm by induction 
of light. 

Air is cither eternal as atoms, or transient as aggregates. Organic 
aerial bodies are beings inhabiting the atmosphere, and evil spirits 
(Pisiichas, &c.) who haunt the earth. The organ of touch is an aerial 
integument, or air diffused over the cuticle. Unorganic air is wind, 
which agitates trees and other tremulous objects. To these may be 
added, as a fourth kind of aerial aggregates, the breath and other 
vital airs. 

5. Ether {licdia), which is a substance that has the quality of 
sound. Besides that its peculiar and distinguishing quality , it has 
number (pir. unity), quantity, individuality, conjunction, and dis- 
junction. It is infinite , one, and eternal. 

The existence of an otherial element as a distinct substance is 
deduced, not from distinct perception, but from inference. Sound is 
a peculiar quality; for, like colour and other peculiar qualities, it 
is apprehended by only one external organ of such beings as men 
are: now a quality abides in a substance which is qualified; but 
neither soul, nor any one of the four elements, earth, water, light, 
and air, can be its .substratum, for it is apprehended by tbe organ of 
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hearing : the qualities of earth , and the rest are not apprehended 
by the hearing, but sound is; therefore it is not a quality of those 
substances; nor is it a quality of time, space, and mind; since it is 
a peculiar quality, and those three substances have none but such 
as are common to many: therefore a substratum, other than all these, 
is inferred ; and that substratum is the etherial element. It is one ; 
for there is no evidence of diversity; and its unity is congruous, as 
infinity accounts for ubiquity. It is infinite, because it is in effect 
found every where. It is eternal, because it is infinite. 

It appears white, from connexion with a lucid white orb; as a 
rock-crystal appears red by association with a red object. The blue 
colour of a clear sky is derived, according to patanjali, from the I t 
southern peak of the great mountain SiimrrUj which is composed 
of sapphire. On other sides of Sumeni the colour of the sky is 
different, being borrowed from the hue of the peak which overlooks 
that quarter. Others suppose that the black colour of the pupil 
of the eye is imparted to the sky (blue and black being reckoned 
tinges of the same, colour), as a jaundiced eye. sees every object 
yellow. 

The organ of hearing is etherial, being a portion of ether {dedsa) 
confined in the hollow of the ear, and (as affirmed by the, .author of 
of the Paddrl'ha dipied) endued with a particular and unseen virtue. 

In the ear of a deaf man, the portion of ether which is there present 
is devoid of that particular virtue, and therefore it is not a perfect 
and efficient auditory organ. 

6. Time is inferred from the relation of priority and subsequence, 
other than that of place. It is deduced from the notions of quick , 
slow, simultaneous, &c. , and is m.arkcd by association of objects 
with the sun’s revolutions. 

Young is the reverse of old, as old is of young. This contrast, which 
does not concern place, is an effect, needing a cause other than 
place, &c. Th.at cause is time. 

It has the qualities of number, quantity, individuality, conjunc- 
tion, and di.sjunction. It is one, eternal, infinite. 

Though one, it takes numerous designations; as past, present, and 
future, with reference to acts that are so. 

7. Place, or space, is inferred from the relation of priority and 
subsequence, other than that of time. It is deduced from the notions 
of here and there. 

It has the same qualities as time; and like it, is one, eternal, 
infinite. 

Though one, it receives various designations, as east, west, north, 
south, &c., by association with the sun’s position. 

8. Soul, though immaterial, is considered to be a substance, as a 
substratum of qualities. It is eighth in canade’s arr.angement. In 
ootama’s it is first among things to be proven [see before]. 
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9. Mind, according to canade, i.s a ninth substance; and, in 
ootama’s arrangement, it recurs in two places, as one of the twelve 
matters to be proven ; and again, under the distinct bead of organs 
of sensation, being reckoned an internal sense [see before]. 

Material substances are by canade considered to be primarily 
atoms; and secondarily, aggregates. lie maintains the eternity of 
atoms; and their existence and aggregation are explained as 
follows : * 

The mote, which is seen in a sunbeam, is the smallest perceptible 
quantity. Being a substance, and an effect , it must be composed of 
what is less than itself: and this likewise is a substance and an 
effect ; for the component part of a substance that has magnitude 
must be an eft'oct. 'I’his again must be. composed of what is smaller, 
and that smaller thing is an atom. It is simple and uncomposed; 
else the series would be endless: and , were it pursued indefinitely, 
there would be no difference of magnitude between a mustard-seed 
and a mountain, a gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an 
infinity of particles. The ultimate atom then is simple. 

The first compound consists of two atoms: for one does not enter 
into composition ; and there is no argument to prove, that more than 
two mnsf, for incohation, be united. The ne.xt consists of three 
double atoms; for, if only two were conjoined, magnitude would 
hardly ensue, since it must be produced either by size, or number of 
particles; it cannot bo their size, and therefore it must be their 
number. Nor is there any- reason for assuming the union of four 
double atoms, since three suffice to originate magnitude.** The 
atom then is reckoned to be the sixth part of a mote visible in a 
sunbeam. *** 

Two earthly atom.s, concurring by an unseen peculiar virtue, the 
creative will of uod, or time, or other competent cause, constitute 
a double atom of earth ; and, by concourse, of three, binary- atoms, a 
tertiary atom is produced ; and, by concourse of four triple atoms, a 
quaternary atom; and so on, to a gross, grosser, or grossest mass of 
earth: thus great earth is produced; and in like manner, great water, 
from aqueous atoms; great light from luminous; and great air, from 
aerial. The qualities that belong to the effect are those which ap- 
pertained to the integrant part, or primary particle, as its material 
cause: and conversely-, the qualities which belong to the cause are 
found in the effect. 

The dissolution of substances proceeds inversely. In the integrant 
jiarts of an aggregate substance resulting from composition, as in 
the potsherds of an earthen jar, action is induced by pressure at- 
tended with velocity, or by- simple pressure. Disjunction ensues; 
whereby the union, which was the cause of incohation of members, 

* can. 2. 2. 2. 1. ciis. &c. **ci58. **• Pad. Dtp. 
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is annulled ; and the integral substance , consisting of those mem- 
bers, is resolved into its parts, and is destroyed; for it ceases to 
subsist as a whole. 

II. Quality is closely united with substance; not, however, as an 
intimate cause of it, nor consisting in motion, but common; not a 
genus, yet appertaining to one. It is independent of conjunction and 
disjunction; not the cause of them, nor itself endued with qualities. 

Twenty-four are enumerated. Seventeen only are, indeed, speci- 
fied in canadb’s aphorisms ;* but the rest are understood. 

1. Colour. It is a peculiar quality to be apprehended only by 
sight; and abides in three substances; earth, water, and light. It is 
a characteristic quality of the last; and, in that, is white and re- 
splendent. In water, it is white, but without lustre. In the primary 
atoms of both it is perpetual; in their products, not so. Inearth 
it is variable; and seven colours are distinguished; vir. white, yel- 
low, green, red, black, tawny (or orange),** and variegated. The 
varieties of these seven colours are many, unenumerated. The six 
simple colours occur in the atoms of earth ; and the seven, including 
variegated, in its double atoms, and more complex forms. The co- 
lour of integrant parts is the cause of colour in the integral substance. 

2. Savour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended only by 
by tbe organ of taste; and abides in two substances, earth and 
water. It is a characteristic quality of the last; and in it is sweet. 
It is perpetual in atoms of w'atcr; not so in aqueous products. In 
earth it is variable; and six sorts are distinguished: sweet, bitter, 
pungent, astringent, acid, and saline. 

3. Odour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended only by 
the organ of smell; and abides in earth alone, being its distinguish- 
ing quality. In water, odour is adscititious, being induced by union 
with earthy particles; as a clear crystal appears red by association 
with a hollyhock, or other flower of that hue. In air also it is ad- 
scititious: thus a breeze, which has blown over blossoms , musk , 
camphor, or other scented substances, wafts fragrant particles of 
the blossoms, &c. The flowers are not torn, nor the mu.sk diminished ; 
because the parts are replaced by a reproductive unseen virtue. 
However, camphor and other volatile substances do waste. 

Two sorts of odour are distinguished, fragrance and stench. 

4. Feel , and especially temperature. It is a peculiar quality , to 
be apprehended only by the skin or organ of feeling. It abides in 
four substances: earth, water, light, and air; and is a characteristic 
quality of the last. 

Three sorts arc distinguished, cold, hot, and temperate. In water, 

» CAi. 1. I. 2. 2. and 1. 1. 4. 2. 

** One commentator (madhavadkva) specifies blue in place of orange; 
another (gauki'cakta) omits both, reducing the colours to .six. 
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it is cold; in light, liot; inearth and in air, temperate. Divers other 
sorts, likewise, are noticed; fis hard and soft, and diversified, &c. 

These four qualities are latent in iniunte substances, as atoms 
and double atoms ; manifest to perception in products or aggregjites 
of greater magnitude. A mote in a sunbeam may be seen, though 
not felt. The colour of tlio visual ray, or organ of sight, is ordinarily 
imperceptible. 

5. Number. It is the reason of perceiving and reckoning one, 
two, or many, to the utmost limit of numeration. The notion of 
number is deduced from comparison. Of two masses seen, this is 
one, and that is one ; hence the notion of two, and so of more. 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances without e.x- 
ception. 

It is considered of two sorts, unity and multitude; or of three, 
monad, duad, and multitude. Unity is either eternal or transient; 
eternal unity regards eternal things; that which is uneternal, 
concerns eft'ects or transitory substances. 

6. Quantity. It is the special cause of the use and perception of 
measure. 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances. 

It is considered to be fourfold : great and small ; long and short. 

E.xtreme littleness and shortness are eternal; as mind, or as 
atoms, whether single or double, &c. Extreme length and great- 
ness (termed infinite) are likewise eternal, as ether. 

Within these extremes is inferior magnitude or finite quantity ; 
which is uneternal. It is of various degrees in length and bulk, 
more or most ; from the mote or tertiary atom, upwards, to any' mag- 
nitude short of infinite. 

The finite magnitude of products or effects results from number, 
size, or mass. Multitude of atoms, bulk of particles, and heap of 
component parts, constitute magnitude. The latter, or cumulation 
of particles, concerns a loose texture. The others, close or compact. 

Infinity transcends the senses. An object may be too great, as 
it may be too small , to be distinguished. 

7. Individuality, severalty, or separateness, is a quality^ common 
to all substances. 

It is of two sorts; individuality of one or of a pair; or it is mani- 
fold, as individuality of a triad, &c. Simple individuality is eternal, 
in respect of eternal things; transient, in regard to such as iire 
transitory'. Individuality, of a pair or triad, &c. is of course transi- 
tory : it results from comparison, as duad or triad does. 

8. Conjunction is a transient ponnexion. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is transitory. 

It implies two subjects, and is threefold: arising from the act of 
either or of both, or else from conjunction; being simple, or reci- 
procal, or medicate. The junction of a falcon perching, which is 
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active, with the perch whereon it settles, whicli is passive, is con- 
junction arising from the act of one. Collision of fighting rams, or 
of wrestlers, is conjunction arising from the act of both. Contact of 
a finger with a tree occasions the conjunction of the body with the 
tree; and this is mediate. 

9. Disjunction. It is the converse of conjunction; necessarily 
preceded by it, and like it, implying two subjects. It is not the 
mere negation of conjunction, nor simply tlie dissolution of it. 

The knowledge of this quality, as well as of its counterpart, is 
derived from perception. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is simple, 
reciprocal, or mediate. A falcon taking flight from a rock, is an 
instance of disjunction arising from the act of one of two subjects ; 
the active from the inactive. The parting of combatants, rams or 
wrestlers, is an example of disjunction arising from the act of both. 
Disjunction of the body and the tree, resulting from the disunion of 
the finger and the tree, is mediate. 

10. — 11. Priority and posteriority. These qualities, being con- 
trasted and correlative, are considered together. They are of two 
sorts, concerning place and time. In respect of place, they are prox- 
imity and distance; in regard to time, youth and antiquity. The 
one concerns (jnurta) definite bodies, consisting of circumscribed 
quantity; the other aft’ects generated substances. 

The knowledge of them is dej-ived from comparison. 

Two masses being situated in one place, nearness is deduced from 
the conjunction of one with place as associated by comparison , re- 
ferring primarily to the person of the spectator; or, secondarily, to 
other correlatives of place. Where least conjunction of conjunct 
things intervenes, it is nearness; w'here most does, it is remoteness. 
Thus, Prayaga is nearer to Mathura than Cd«, and Casi remoter from 
it than Prayaga. 

In like manner, one of two masses, not restricted to place, is 
young, as deduced from the association of the object with time, by 
comparison discriminating that which is connected with least time. 
Another is old, which is connected with most time. Here time is 
determined by revolutions of the sun. 

12. Gravity is the peculiar cause of primary descent or falling.* 

It affects earth and water. Gold is affected by this quality , by 
reason of earth contained in it. 

In the absence of a countervailing cause , as adhesion , velocity, 
or some act of volition , descent results from this quality. Thus a 
cocoa-nut is withheld from falling by adhesion of the foot-stalk ; 
but, this impediment ceasing on maturity of the fruit, it falls. 

According to udayana a'chakya, gravity is imperceptible, but to 

* Tare. Bhdsh, and Pad. Dip. 
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be inferred from the act of falling, ballabha maintains, that it is 
perceived in the position of a thing descending to a lower situation. 

Levity is a distinct quality, but the negation of gravity. 

13. Fluidity is the cause of original trickling.* 

It affects earth, light, and water. It is natural and essential in 
water; adscititious in earth and light; being induced by exhibition 
of fire in molten substances, as lac, gold, &c. 

Fluidity is perceptible by the external senses, sight and touch. 

In hail and ice, fluidity essentially subsists ; but is obstructed by 
an impediment arising from an unseen virtue which renders the 
water solid. 

14. Viscidity is the quality of clamminess and cause of agglutina- 
tion. It abides in water only. In oil, liquid butter, &c., it results 
from the watery parts of those liquids.** 

13. Sound is a peculiar quality of the etherial element, and is to 
be apprehended by the hearing. It abides in that element exclusive- 
ly’, and is its characteristic quality. Two sorts are distinguished; 
articulate and musical. *** 

To account for sound originating in one place being heard in 
another, it is observed, that sound is propagated by undulation, wave 
after wave, radiating in every direction, from a centre, like the 
blossoms of a Nauclea. It is not the first, nor the intermediate wave, 
that is the sound heard, but the last which comes in contact with 
the organ of hearing; and therefore it is not quite correct to say, 
that a drum has been heard. Sound originates in conjunction, iu 
disjunction, or in sound itself. The conjunction of cymbals, or that 
of a drum and stick , may serve to exemplify the first. It is the in- 
strumental cause. The rustling of leaves is an instance of dis- 
junction being the cause of sound. In some cases , sound becomes 
the cause of sound. In all, the conformity of wind, or its calmness, 
is a concomitant cause: for an adverse wind obstructs it. The 
material cause is in every case the etherial fluid; and the con- 
junction of that with the sonorous subject is a concomitant cause. 

The Mimdnsd affirms the eternity of sound. This is contested by 
the Naiydyicas , who maintain, that were it eternal, it could not be 
apprehended by human organs of sense. 

16 — 23. The eight following qualities are perceptible by the 
mental organ, not by the external senses. They are qualities of the 
■soul, not of material substances. 

J6. Intelligence [btidcVhi) is placed bj’ cana'de among qualities; 
and by uotama, fifth among objects of proof. It will be noticed in 
that place. 

17 and 18- Pleasure and pain are among qualities enumerated by 

* Tare. Hhdsh. and Pad. Dip. ** Ibid and Siddh. Sang. *** Ibid, 
and OAU. &c. 
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cana'de. Pain or evil is placed by gotama among objects of proof ; 
where (under the head of deliverance) it will be farther noticed, 
with its converse. 

19 and 20. Desire and aversion are the two next in order among 
qualities. Desire is the wish of pleasure and of happiness, and of 
absence of pain. Passion is extreme desire; it is incident to man 
and inferior beings. The supreme being is devoid of passion. 
Neither does desire intend gou’s will, nor a saint’s wish. Aversion 
is loathing or hatred. 

21. Volition (yatna), effort or exertion, is a determination to action 
productive of gratification. Desire is its occasion, and perception 
its reason. Two sorts of perceptible effort are distinguished ; that 
proceeding from desire, seeking what is agreeable; and that which 
proceeds from aversion , shunning what is loathsome. Another 
species, which escapes sensation or perception, but is inferred from 
analogy of spontaneous acts, comprises animal functions, having for 
a cause the vital unseen power. 

Volition, desire, and intelligence, are in man transitory, variable, 
or inconstant. The will and intelligence of god are eternal, uniform, 
constant. 

22 and 23. Virtue and vice {D'harma and Ad'harnui) , or moral }, 
merit and demerit, are the peculiar causes of pleasure and of pain ^ 
respectively. The result of performing that which is enjoined , as 
sacrifice, &c. is virtue; the result of doing that which is forbidden, 
is vice. They are qualities of the soul; imperceptible, hut inferred 
from reasoning. 

The proof of them is deduced from transmigration. The body of 
an individual, with his limbs and organs of sense, is a result of a 
peculiar quality of his soul; since this is the cause of that indivi- 
dual’s fruition, like a thing which is produced by his effort or voli- 
tion. The peculiar qualify of the soul, which does occasion its being 
invested with body, limbs, and organs, is virtue or vice: for body 
and the rest are not the result of effort and volition.* 

24. The twenty - fourth and last quality is faculty (sanscara). 
This comprehends three sorts. 

Velocity (vega), which is the cause of action. It concerns matter 
only; and is a quality of the mental organ, and of the four grosser 
elements, earth, water, light, and air. It becomes manifest from the 
perception of motion. 

Elasticity (sl'hUist'hdvaca) is a quality of particular tangible, ter- 
rene objects; and is the cause of that peculiar action, whereby an 
altered thing is restored to its pristine state, as a bow unbends and 
a strained branch resumes its former position. It is imperceptible; 


* Tare. Bhdsh. 
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but is inferred from the fact of the restitution of a thing to its former 
conditiou. 

Imagination {bhammd) is a peculiar quality of the soul, and is the 
cause of memory. It is a result of notion or recollection ; and being 
excited, produces remembrance: and the exciting cause is the re- 
currence of au association ; that is , of the sight or other perception 
of a like object. 

III. The next head in canade’s arrangement, after quality, is 
action (carme). 

Action consists in motion, and, like quality, abides in substance 
alone. It affects a single, that is a finite, substance, which is matter. 
It is the cause (not aggregative, but indirect) of disjunction, as of 
conjunction: that is, a fresh conjunction in one place, after annul- 
ment of a prior one in another, by means of disjunction. It is devoid 
of quality, and is transitory. 

Five sorts are enumerated: to cast upward; to cast doivnward; 
to push forward; to spread horizontally; and, fifthly, to go on: 
including many varieties under the last comprehensive head. 

IV. Community (Siimdnya), or the condition of equal or like 
things, is the cause of the perception of conformity. It is eternal, 
single, concerning more than one thing, being a property common 
to several. It abides in substance, in quality, and in action. 

Two degrees of it are distinguished: the highest, concerning 
numerous objects;, the lowest, concerning few. The first is exist- 
ence, a common property of all. The latter is the abstraction of an 
individual, varying with age, in dimensions, yet continuing identical. 
A third, or intermediate degree, is distinguished, comprehended in 
the first, and including the latter. These three degrees of commu- 
nity correspond nearly with genus, species, and individual. 

In another view-, community is two-fold: viz. genus (Jdlf) and dis- 
criminative property (upddhi), or .species. 

The Batidd'has are cited as denying this category, and maintain- 
ing that individuals only have existence, and that abstraction is false 
and deceptive. This, as well as other controverted points, will be 
further noticed at a future opportunity. 

V. Difference (visesha), or particularity, is the cause of perception 
of exclusion. It affects a particular and single object, which is 
devoid of community. It abides in eternal substances. Such sub- 
stances are mind, soul, time, place; and the etherial element; and 
the atoms of earth, water, light, and air. 

VI. The sixth and last of cana'de’s categories is aggregation 
(samavdya), oi; perpetual intimate relation. It has been already 
briefly noticed. 

VII. To the six affirmative categories of canade, succeeding 
writers add a seventh, which is negative. 

Negation or privation {ahhdva) is of two sorts; universal and 
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mutual. Universal negation comprehends three species, antecedent, 
emergent, and absolute. 

Antecedent privation {prdgab/idvn) is present negation of that 
which at a future time will be. It is negation in the material cause 
previous to the’ production of an efl'ect; as, in yarn, prior to the 
fabrication of cloth, there is antecedent privation of the piece of 
cloth which is to bo woven. It is without beginning, for it has not 
been produced; and has an end, for it will be terminated by the 
production of the effect. 

Emergent privation is destruction (dkwunsa) , or cessation , of an 
effect. It is negation in the cause, subsequent to the production of 
the effect; as, in a broken jar, (smashed by the blow of a mallet) 
the negation of jar in the heap of potsherds. It has a commencement, 
but no end; for the destruction of the effect cannot be undone. 

Absolute negation e.xtends through all times, past, present, and 
future. It has neither beginning nor end. For example, fire in a 
lake, colour in air. 

Mutual privation is difference (bheda). It is reciprocal negation 
of identity, essence, or respective peculiarity. 

5. To return to gotama’s arrangement. The fifth place, next 
after objects' of sense, is by him allotted to intelligence [budcfhi), 
apprehension, knowledge, or conception; defined as that which 
manifests, or makes known, a matter. 

It is two-fold; notion and remembrance. Notion (iinubhava) in- 
cludes two sorts; right and wrong. Right notion {pramd) is 
such as is incontrovertible. It is derived from proof, and is conse- 
quently fourfold; viz. from perception, or inference, or comparison, 
or revelation ; for example: 1st, ajar perceived by undisordcred 
organs; 2d, fire inferred from smoke; 3d, a gayal* recognised from 
its resemblance to a cow ; 4th, celestial happiness attainable through 
sacrifice, as inculcated by the Vedas. 

Wrong notion deviates from truth, and is not derived from proof. 
It is threefold; doubt; premises liable to reduction to absurdity; 
and error (for example, mistaking mother-o’ -pearl for silver). 

Remembrance [smarana), likewise, is either right or wrong. Both 
occur, and right remembrance especially, while awake. But, in 
sleep, remembrance is wrong. 

6. The sixth place among objects of proof is allotted to mind. It 
has been already twice noticed ; viz. among organs of sense , and 
again among substances. 

7. Activity (pruvrilli) is next in order. It is determination, the 
result of passion, and the cause of virtue and vice, or merit and 
demerit; according as the act is one enjoined or forbidden. It is 

* Jios gavoeus s. frontalis. As. Kes. vol. viii. p. 487. 
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oral, mental, or corporeal; not comprehending unconscious vital 
functions. It is the reason of all worldly proceedings. 

8. From acts proceed faults [diisha): including under this desig- 
nation, passion or extreme desire; aversion or loathing; and error 
or delusion (mdha). The two first of these are reckoned by canade 
among qualities. 

9. Next in (IOtama’s arrangement is {pretya-bhava) the condition 
of the soul after death; which is transmigration; for the soul, being 
immortal, passes from a former body which perishes, to a new one 
which receives it. This is a reproduction (punar-tilpalli). 

10. Retribution (p'hala) is the fruit accruing from faults which 
result from activity. It is a return of fruition (pimarfcAdgru) , or ex- 
perience of pleasure or pain, in association with body, mind, and 
senses. 

11. Pain, or anguish, is the eleventh topic of matters to be 
proven. 

12. Deliverance from pain is beatitude; it is absolute prevention 
of every sort of ill; reckoned, in this system of philosophy, to com- 
prehend twenty-one varieties of evil, primary or secondary; viz. 1, 
body; 2—7, the six organs of sense; 8 — 13, six objects {vishaya) of 
sensation; 14 — 19, six sortsof apprehension and intelligence (fcudd’Aij; 
20, pain or anguish; 21, pleasure. For even this, being tainted with 
evil, is pain; as boney drugged with poison is reckoned among de- 
leterious substances. 

This liberation from ill is attained by soul, acquainted with the 
truth {taiwa), by means of holy science; divested of passion through 
knowledge of the evil incident to objects; meditating on itself; and, 
by the maturity of self-knowledge, making its own essence present; 
relieved from impediments; not earning fresh merit or demerit, by 
deeds done with desire; discerning the previous burden of merit or 
demerit, by devout contemplation; and acquitting it through com- 
pressed endurance, of its fruit; and thus (previous acts being annulled, 
and present body departed and no future body accruing) , there is 
no further connexion with the various sorts of ill, since there is no 
cause for them. This, then, is prevention of pain of every sort; it 
is deliverance .and beatitude. 

III. After proof and matter to be proven, ootaxia proceeds to 
other categories, and assigns the next place to doubt (sansaya). 

It is the consideration of divers contrary matters in regard to 
one and the same thing; and is of three sorts, arising from common 
or from peculiar qualities, or merely from contradiction; discri- 
minative marks being in all three cases unnoticed. Thus an object 
is observed, concerning which it becomes a question whether it be 
a man or a post; the limbs which would betoken the man, or the 
crooked trunk which would distinguish the post, being equally un- 
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perceived. Again, odour is a peculiar quality of earth: it belongs 
not to eternal substances, as the etherial element; nor to transient 
elements, as water: is then earth eternal or uneternal? So, one 
affirms that sound is eternal; another denies that position; and a 
third person doubts. 

IV. Motive {prayojana) is that by which a person is actuated, or 
moved to action. It is the desire of attaining pleasure, or of shun- 
ning pain; or the wish of exemption from both; for such is the pur- 
pose or impulse of every one in a natural state of mind.* 

V. Instance (drishtdnta) is, in a controversy, a topic on which 
both disputants consent. It is either concordant or discordant; 
direct or inverse: as the culinary hearth, for a direct instance of 
the argument of the presence of fire betokened by smoke; and a 
lake, for an inverse or contrary instance of the argument, where 
tlie indicating vapour is mist or fog.** 

VI. Demonstrated truth {siddhanla) is of four sorts; viz. univer- 
sally acknowledged; partially so; hypothetically; argumentatively 
(or, e concessu). *** 

Thus, existence of substance, or of that to which properties ap- 
pertain, is universally recognised, though the abstract notion of it 
may not be so; for the Baudd'has deny abstraction. Mind is by 
the Naiydyicas considered to be an organ of perception, and so it is 
by the kindred sect of Vaiseshkas. The eternity of sound is ad- 
mitted in the Mimdnsd , and denied in the Nydya. Supposing the 
creation of the earth to be proved , omniscience of the creator fol- 
lows. In jAiMiNi’s disquisition on the eternity, or the transitoriness, 
of sound, it is said, granting sound to be a quality. 

On the appositeness of some of these examples, in the cases to 
which they are here applied, as instances of divers sorts of demon- 
stration, there is a disagreement among commentators, which it is 
needless to go into. 

VII. A regular argument, or complete syllogism (nydya), consists 
of five members (avayava) or component parts. 1st, the proposition 
(pratijnyd)-, 2d, the reason (helti or apadesa) ; 3d, the instance {udd- 
haranit or nidarsana) ■ 4th , the application (upanaya) ; 5th , the con- 
clusion (tiigamana). Ex. 

1. This hill is fiery: 

2. For it smokes. 

3. What smokos, is fiery: as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smoking; 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

Somef confine the syllogism (nydya) to three members; either 
the three first , or the three last. In this latter form it is quite re- 

* GOT. I. 1. 4. 1—3. ** GOT. 1. 1. 5. 1—6. »** GOT. 1. 1. 6. 1, &C. 

■f The followers of the Mimdnsd Pad. Dip. 
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gular. The recital joined with the instance is the major; the appli- 
cation is the minor; the conclusion follows. 

VIII. Next in this arrangement is (tarca) reduction to absurditr. 
It is a mode of reasoning, for the investigation of truth, by deduc- 
tion from wrong premises, to an inadmissible conclusion which is 
at variance with proof, whctlier actual perception or demonstrable 
inference. The conclusion to which the premises would lead is in- 
admissible, as contrary to what is demonstrated, or as conceding 
what is disproved. 

It is not to be confounded with doubt, to which there are two 
sides; but to tins there is but one. 

Five sorts are distinguished hy the more ancient writers, to which 
the moderns have added six, or even seven more varieties. It is 
needless to enumerate them: one or two examples may suffice. 

Ex. 1. Is this hill fiery, or not? On this question one delivers 
his opinion, that it is not fiery. The answer to him is. Were it not 
fiery, it would not smoke. 

Ex. 2. If there be a jar in this place, it must look like the 
ground. 

Fallacy of the same form , termed iarcabhdsa , comprises the like 
number of sorts and varieties. • 

The designations by which they are distinguished are familiar to 
the Indian scholastic dispntation. It would be tedious to enumerate 
and explain them. 

IX. Ascertainment (nirneya) , or determination of truth , is the 
frnit of proof, the result of evidence and of reasoning, confuting 
objections and establishing the position in question. 

X. — XII. Disputation {cai’hd) is conference or dialogue’ of 
interlocutors maintaining adverse positions, whether contend- 
ing for victory, or seeking the truth. It comprises three of the 
categories. 

X. One is (Jalpa) debate of disputants contending for victory; 
each seeking to establish his own position and overthrow the 
opponent’s. 

XI. Another is (vdda) discourse, or interlocution of persons com- 
muning on a topic in pursuit of truth, as preceptor and pupil 
together with fellow-students. 

XII. The third is (vilandd) cavil, or controversy wherein the dis- 
putant seeks to confute his opponent without offering to support a 
position of his own. 

XIII. Next in ootama’s enumeration is fallacy, or, as it is 
termed, semblance of a reason (hetwdbhdsay, it is the non causa pro 
causa of logicians. Five sorts are distinguished, embracing divers 
varieties or subdivisions. They need not be here set forth. 

XIV. Fraud (ch'hala), or perversion and misconstruction, is of 
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three sorts : 1st, verbal misconstruing of what is ambiguous; 2d, 
perverting, in a literal sense, what is said in a metaphorical one; 
.^d, generalizing what is particular. 

XV. After all these is {jnti) a futile answer, or self- confuting 
reply. No less than twenty-four sorts are enumerated. 

XVI. The sixteenth, and last of q6ta.ma’s categories, is (ni- 
r/raha - st'hdna) failure in argument, or {pardjaya-hehi) reason of 
defeat. It is the termination of a controversy. Of this, likewise, 
no fewer tlian twenty -two distinctions are specified; which are 
here passed by, as the present essay has already been extended to 
too great a length. 
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On the PHILOSOPHY of the Hindus. 


PART III.* 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society vol. i. p. 439—461.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

Of the six systems of philosophy received among learned Hin- 
dus, four have been noticed in the preceding parts of this essay, 
viz. the theistical and atheistical Sdnc'hi/as, the dialectic Nydyii, 
and the atomical Vaiseshica. The prior or practical Mimdnsd will | 
be now considered; reserving the later or theological Mimdnsd, I 
usually named Veddnla, for a future disquisition , should it appear | 
requisite to pursue the subject, much concerning it being already 
before the public. | 

The object of the Mimdnsd is the interpretation of the Vedas. 
“Its purpose,” says a commentator,** “is to determine the sense of i 
revelation.” Its whole scope is the ascertainment of duty. Here 
duly intends sacrifices and other acts of religion ordained_ by the i 
Vedas. The same term {dharma) likewise signifies virtue, or moral j 
merit; and grammarians have distinguished its import according to 
the gender of the noun. In one, (the masculine), it implies virtue; 
in the other (neuter), it means an act of devotion.*** It is in the 
last-mentioned sense that the term is here employed; and its | 
meaning is by commentators explained to be “the scope of an in- ' 
junction; the object of a command ;t a purpose ordained by revc- | 
lation with a view to a motive, such as sacrifice commanded by the I 
Vedas, for the attainment of bliss ;”tt and such indeed is the main 
scope of every disquisition. 

The prior (ptirva) Mimdnsd then is practical, as relating to works 
(carma) or religious observances to he undertaken for specific ends; 

* Read at a public meetiu|T of the Royal Asiatic Society, March 4th, 1828 
** s6manat’u\ in the Mayuc'ha, 2. I. 17. *** .Medini cdshn. 

-f- pakt’ha 1. 1.2. Didh. ibid. +t apad^va; N ydya-pracdsa. 
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and it is accordingly termed Carma-mimdnsd , in contradistinction to 
tlie theological, which is named Brahme-mimdnsd. 

It is not directly a system of philosophy; nor chiefly so. But, in 
course of delivering canons of scriptural interpretation, it incidently 
touches upon philosophical topics ; and scholastic disputants have 
elicited from its dogmas principles of reasoning applicable to the 
prevailing points of controversy agitated by the Hindu schools of 
philosophy. 


Writers on the Mimdnsd. 

The acknowledged founder of this school of scriptural interpre- 
tation is JAiMiNi. He is repeatedly named as an authority in the 
sittras which are ascribed to him. Other ancient writers on the 
same subject, who are occasionally cjuoted in those aphorisms, as 
ATRi^YA, ba'dari, ba'darayana,* ba'buca’yana, Aitis’a'yana, &c. are 
sometimes adduced there for authority , but oftener for correction 
and confutation. 

It is no doubt possible, that the true author of a work may speak 
in it of himself by name, and in the third person. Nor, indeed, is 
that very unusual. A Hindu commentator will , however , say , as 
the scholiasts of menu’s and of yajnyawalcya’s institutes of law 
do, that the oral instructions of the teacher were put in writing by 
some disciple ; and, for this reason, the mention of him as of a third 
person is strictly proper. 

The sittras, or aphorisms, thus attributed to jaimini, are an'anged 
in twelve lectures, each subdivided into four chapters, except the 
third, sixth, and 'tenth lectures, which contain twice as many; 
making the entire number sixty chapters. These again are divided 
into sections, cases, or topics (adhicaranas) , ordinarily comprising 
several sittras, but not uncommonly restricted to one; and instances 
may be noted where a single sentence is split into several adAicaranas ; 
or, on the contrary, a single phrase variously interpreted becomes 
applicable to distinct cases; and sittras, united under the same head 
by one interpreter, are by another explained as constituting separate 
topics. The total number of sittras is 2,652, and of udhicarartas 915, 
as numbered by ma'd’hava a'cha'rya. 

Like the aphorisms of other Indian sciences, those sittras are ex- 
tremely obscure ; or without a gloss utterly unintelligible. They 
must have been from the first accompanied by an oral or written 
exposition; and an ancient scholiast ( Vritticdra) , is quoted by the 
herd of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms, supplying the defect 
of the text, as well as for explanatory comments on it. 

Besides the work of the old scholiast, which probably is not 

* Author of the Brahme-sulras. 
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extant in a complete form, the sutrns have, as usual, been elucidated 
by a perpetual commentary, and by corrective annotations on it. 

The author of the extant commentary is Sahara swa’mi bhatta, 
from wliom it takes the name of ’Subaru b/tdshya. He quotes oc- 
casionally the ancient scholiast, sometimes concurring with, some- 
times dissenting from him. 

The annotations {vdriica) are by Uhatta Cuma'kila swa'mi , who 
is the great authority of the Mimdnsaca school, in which he is em- 
phatically designated by his title, Blia'I'ta, equivalent to Doctor, 
lie frequently expounds and corrects Sahara’s gloss, often delivers 
a different interpretation , but in many instances passes entire sec- 
tions without notice , as seeing no occasion for emendation or ex- 
planation of the commentary, which he must be considered there- 
fore as tacitly ratifying. The ancient scholiast is sometimes cited 
by him, adopting or amending the scholia; and he criticises the text 
itself, and arrangement of jaimini. 

Next to him in celebrity is a writer usually cited under the title 
of G«r«; more rarely under the designation of Prubhdcara.* His 
work I have had no opportunity of examining with a view to the. 
present essay, and he is known to me chiefly from references and 
quotations; as in m.adhava’s summary, where his opinions are per- 
petually contrasted with cuma'rila’s; and in the text and commen- 
tary of the Sdstra-dipicd, where his positions are canvassed and 
compared with those of numerous other writers. 

cuma’rila bhatta figures greatly in the traditionary religions 
history of India. He was predecessor of sancara acha’rya, and 
equally rigid in maintaining the orthodox faith against heretics, 
who reject the authority of the Vedas. He is. considered to have 
been the chief antagonist of the sect of Buddha, and to have insti- 
gated an exterminating persecution of that heresy.** He does, 
indeed, take every ocsasion of controverting the authority and doc- 
trine of s'a'cya or BUDDHA, as well as arhat or jina, together with 
obscurer heretics, bod’ha'yana and masaca; and he denies them 
any consideration, even when they do concur upon any point with 
the Vedas.*** The age of cuma'rila, anterior to b'ancara,+ and 
corresponding with the period ’of the persecution of the Bauddhas, 
goes back to an antiquity of much more than a thousand years. 
He is reputed to have been contemporary with sudhanwa, but the 
chronology of that prince’s reign is not accurately determined, ft 
Next in eminence among the commentators of the Mimdnsd is 

* MADH. 1.1.3. ** Preface to Wilson’s Dictionary, p. xix. 

*** Mim. \.Z. i. 

f.sABABA swam! acuabya is cxprcssly named by sancaha in his commen- 
tary on the latter Mimdnsd (see Brahma Sutra, 3. 3. 53) ; and there are allu- 
sions to CCHARII.A BHATTA, if nu direct mention of him. 
ft Preface to Wilson’s Dictionary, p. xviii. 
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pa'kt’ha-sa'rat’iu misra, who has professedly followed the guid- 
ance of cuMAKiLA BHATTA. Ilis Commentary, entitled Hdslra-dipicd, 
has been amply expounded in a gloss bearing the title of Mayi ' ic '/ ia - 
mdld , by somanaVha, a Cdrudtuci- lirdhman, whose elder brother 
was high priest of the celebrated temple at rencdtladri (or Vencala- 
fliri).* pa'rt’ha-sa'rat’hi is author likewise of the Nydya rtdna- 
mdld and other known works. 

A compendious gloss on the text of jaimini, following likewise 
the same guidance (that of cumarii.a), is the B/m'fta-dipicd of 
c’iianua-di5v.a, author of a separate and ampler treatise, entitled 
Mimdnsd-causiubha, to which he repeatedly refers for a fuller eluci- 
dation of matters briefly touched upon in his concise but instructive 
gloss. This work is posterior to that of madhava acharya, who is 
sometimes quoted in it, and to pa’rt’ua-sa'rat’ui, who is more fre- 
quently noticed. 

The Mimdnsd nydya-viveca is another commentary by a distin- 
guished author, uhavanat’ha miska. I speak of this and of the 
foregoing as commentaries, because they follow the order of the 
text, recite one or more of the aphorisms from every section, and 
explain the subject, but without regularly expounding every word, 
as ordinary scholiasts, in a perpetual gloss. 

Among numerous other commentaries on jaimini’s text, the 
Nydydvali didhUi of raghavananua is not to be omitted. It contains 
an excellent interpretation of the suiras, which it expounds word 
by word , in the manner of a perpetual comment. It is brief, but 
clear; leaving nothing unexplained, and wandering into no di- 
gressions. 

It results from the many revisions which the text and exposition 
of it have undergone, with amendments, one while arriving by a 
different process of reasoning at the same conclusion, another time 
varying the question and deducing from an unchanged text an al- 
tered argument for its solution, that the cases (adhicaraiias) assume 
a very diversified aspect in the hands of the many interpreters of 
the Mimdnsd. 

A summary or paraphrase of jaimini’s doctrine was put into verse 
by an ancient author, whose memorial verses are frequently cited 
by the commentators of jaimini, under the title of Sangraha. 

Another metrical paraphrase is largely employed in the Vdrtica, 
or is apart of that work itself. An entire chapter occurs under the 
title of Sldca vdrlica: other whole chapters of cumarila’s perform- 
ance are exclusively in prose. In many, verse and prose are inter- 
mixed. 

The most approved introduction to the study of the Mimdnsd is 
the Nydyd - maid - vistara by madhava acha’rya. It is in verse, at- 

* 135 miles west from Madras. 
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tended with a commentary in prose by the same author. It follows 
the order of jalmini's text; not by way of paraphrase, but as a 
summary (though the title rather implies amplification) of its pur- 
port, and of approved deductions from it; sometimes explaining se- 
parately the doctrine of Btwt'ta and of Guru , under each head ; at 
other times that of the old scholiast; but more commonly confined 
to tliat of Bha't'ta alone; yet often furnishing more than one appli- 
cation to the same text, as Bhdl'ta himself does. 

MADHAVA ACHAKYA was both priest and minister, or civil as well 
as spiritual adviser of bucca-rava and harihara, sovereigns of 
Vidydnagara on the Godavari, as his father mayan.\ had been of 
their father and predecessor sanoama, who reigned over the whole 
peninsula of India. 

Like the nutnerous other writings which bear his name , the 
Nydia-mdid was composed, not by himself, but by his directions, 
under the more immediate superintendence of his brother, sayana- 
a'cha'rya; and it appears from its preface to have been the next 
performance undertaken after the completion of their commentary 
on pa'ra'sara’s institutes of law; and it suitably enough preceded 
the great commentary of the same authors on the whole of the 
Vedas. 

According to history, confirmed by authentic inscriptions, mad- 
HAVA flourished towards the middle of the fourteenth century; the 
sovereigns whose confidence he enjoyed reigned from that time to 
the end of the century. 


Analysis of the Mimdnsd. 

From this brief notice of the principal writers on the Mimdnsd, I 
pass to the subject which has occupied them. 

A complete adhicarana, or case, consists of five members, viz. I, 
the subject, or matter to be explained; 2, the doubt, or question 
arising upon that matter; 3, the first side (purva-pacsha) or primii 
facie argument concerning it ; 4, the answer (ultara) or demonstrated 
conclusion (siddhdnta ) ; 5, the pertinence or relevancy. 

The last-mentioned appertains to the whole arrangement as well 
as to its subdivisions ; and commentators are occupied with showing 
the relation and connexion of subjects treated in the several lec- 
tures and chapters, and their right distribution and appropriate 
positions. 

The text of jaimini's aphorisms does not ordinarily exhibit the 
whole of the five members of an adhicarana. Frequently the subject, 
and the question concerning it, are but hinted, or they are left to be 
surmised; sometimes the disputable solution of it is unnoticed, and 
the right conclusion alone is set forth. The rest is supplied by the 
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scholiasts; and they do not always concur as to the most apposite 
examples, nor concerning the presumed allusions of the text. 

Its introductory sutra.i propose the subject in this manner. ■“Now 
then the study of duty is to be commenced. Duty is a purpose 
which is inculcated by a command. Its reason must be inquired.” * 
That is, according to the interpretation of commentators, ‘Next, 
after reading the Vihla; and therefore, for the sake of understand- 
ing it; the duty enjoined by it is to bo investigated. Duty is a 
meaning deduced from injunction : its ground must be sifted. A 
command is not implicitly received for proof of duty.’ 

The business of the Mimdnsd, then, being to investigate what is 
incumbent as a duty to be performed, the primary matter for in- 
quiry is proof and authority (pranidna). This, accordingly, is the 
.subject of the first lecture, comprising four cliapters, which treat of 
the following matters: 1st, precept and its cogency; *2, affirmation 
or narrative {arC hnvdda), as well as prayer and invocation (mantra), 
their cogency as inculcating some duty; 3, law memorial (smrili), 
and usage (dc/tdra), their authority as presumption of some cogent 
revelation; 4, modifying ordinance and specific denomination, 
distinguished from direct or positive injunction. 

Proceeding with the subject as above proposed, the Mimdinsd de- 
clares that perception or simple apprehension is no reason of duty, 
for it apprehends a present object only, whereas duty concerns the 
future.** Simple apprehension is defined in these words: “when the 
organs of m.an are in contiguity with an object, that source of know- 
ledge is percrplion.” 

The. ancient scholi.ast has here introduced definitions of other 
sources of knowledge whicli tlie autlior had omitted, viz. inference, 
verbal communication, comj)arison, presumption, and privation. 
None of these are reasons of duty e.xcept verbal communic.ation; for 
the rest are founded on percej)tion , which itself is not so. Verbal 
communication is either human, as a correct sentence, (dpla t’dtrya) , 
or superhuman, as a passage of the Vedas. It is indicative or im- 
Ijerative; and the latter is either positive or relative: 10.\. I. “Tliis 
is to be done:” 2. “That is to be done like this.” 

“On sight of one member of a known association, the consequent 
apprehension of the other part which is not actually pro.\iraate, is 
{aniimdna) inference.*** The association must be such as had been 
before directly perceived, or h.ad become known by analogy. 

“Comparison (upamdna) is knowledge arising from resemblance 
more or less strong. It is apprehension of the, likeness wliich a thing 
presently seen bears to one before observed : and likeness or simi- 


* JAIM. 1. 1. I— :t. ** JAIM. 1. 1 . 4. 

*** Anc. Schol. Diilli., pAK'r'n , &e. 
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litudc is concomitancy of associates or attributes with one object, 
whicli were associated with another. 

“Presumption {(irl'hdpntli) is deduction of a matter from that 
which could not else be. It is assumption of a thing not itself per- 
ceived, but necessarily implied by another which is seen, heard, or 
proven. ' 

“Knowledge of a thing which is not proximate (or subject to 
perception) derived through understood sound, that is through 
words the acceptation whereof is known, is {stislrn) ordinance or 
revelation. It is (saluln) verbal communication.” 

These five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, as here de- 
fined, are admitted by all Mimdnsncus-. and the followers of pra- 
BiiACAUA are stated to restrict their admission to those five.* 
Bhn't'ta with his disciples, guided by tbe ancient scholiast, adds a 
si.vth, which is privation (^abhava)-, and the Veddntis or Utuira Mi 
mtiiisacas concur in the admission of that number. 

The Chdrvdcas, as noticed in the first part of this essay,** recog- 
nise btit one, tnz. perception. The followers of canade and those of 
Siigala (Buddha) acknowledge two, perception and inference. The 
Siinc'hyns reckon three, including affirmation.*** The Naiym/icas, or 
followers of gotama, count four, viz. the foregoing together with 
comparison. The Prdbhdcaras , as just now observed, admit five. 
And the rest of the Mimdnsaca.i, in both schools, prior and later 
Minu'msd, enumerate six.t It does not appear that a greater num- 
ber has been alleged by any sect of Indian philosophy. 

The first six lectures of jaimini’s Mimdiisd treat of positive in- 
junction; it is the first half of the work. The latter half, compris- 
ing six more lectures, concerns indirect command: adapting to a 
copy, with any requisite modifications, that which was prescribed 
for the pattern or prototype. 

The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the first lecture; 
its differences and varieties, its parts (or appendant members, con- 
trasted with the main act), and the purpose of performance, are suc- 
cessively considered in the three next, and complete the subject of 
“that which is to be performed.” The order of performance oc- 
cupies the fifth lecture; and qualification for its performance is 
treated in the sixth. 

The subject of indirect precept is opened in the seventh lecture 
generally, and in the eighth particularly. Inferrible changes, adapt- 
ing to the variation or copy what was designed for the type or 
model, are discussed in the ninth, and bars or exceptions in the 
tenth. Concurrent efficacy is considered in the eleventh lecture; 
and co-ordinate effect in the twelfth: that is, the co-operation of 

* yfddnta-iiic'litlinani. ** Ante, p. 152. *** Ante, p. 165 — 1C8. 

■f Vedtiniasic''hiim. 
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several acts for a single result is the subject of the one; and the 
incidental efl'ect of an act, of which the chief purpose is different, 
is discussed in the other. 

These which are the principal topics of each lecture are not, how- 
ever, exclusive. Other matters are introduced by the way, being 
suggested by the main subject or its exceptions. 

In the first chapter of the first lecture gccurs the noted disquisi- 
tion of the Mimdusn on the original and perpetual association of ar- 
ticulate sound with sense.* 

“It is a primary and natural connexion,’’ jaimini affirms, “not 
merely a conventional one. The knowledge of it is instruction, 
since the utterance of a particular sound conveys knowledge, as its 
enunciation is for a particular sense. It matters not whether the 
subject have been previously apprehended (the words being intel- 
ligible, or the context rendering them so). Precept is authoritative, 
independently of human communication.”** 

Grammarians assume a special category, denominated sp'M'ia, for 
the object of mental perception, which ensues upon the hearing of 
an articulate sound, and which they consider to be distinct from the 
elements or component letters of the word. Logicians disallow that 
as a needless assumption.*** They insist, however, that “sound is 
an effect, because it is perceived as the result of effort; because it 
endures not , but ceases so soon as uttered ; because it is spoken of 
as made or done; because it is at once apprehended in divers 
places at the same instant, uttered by divers persons; because it is 
liable to permutation; and because it is subject to increase of in- 
tensity with the multitude of utterers.” To all which the answer is, 
that “the result of an effort is uniform, the same letters being arti- 
culated. Sound is unobserved though existent, if it reach not the 
object (vibrations of air emitted from the mouth of the speaker pro- 
ceed and manifest sound by their appulse to air at rest in the space 
bounded by the hollow of the ear; for want of such appulse, sound, 
though existent, is unapprehended), t Sound is not made or done, 
but is used; it is uttered, not called into existence. Its universality 
is as that of the sun (common to all). The permutation of letters is 
the substitution of a different one (as a semivowel for a vowel), not 
the alteration of the same letter. Noise, not sound, is increased by 
a multitude of voices. Sound is perpetual , intended for the appre- 
hension of others: it is universal, a generic term being applicable 
to all individuals. Its perpetuity is intimated by a passage of the 
Veda, which expresses ‘Send forth praise, with perpetual speech.”tt 

* A passage cited by writers on tlie dialectic IVyiii/n from tlie disquisition 
on the perpetuity of sound (see ante, page 185), is not to be found in jai- 
Misi’s siilras: it must have been taken from one of his commentators. 

** JAiM. i. 1. 5. *** Did/),, I'ARx’n. and madh. f Did/t. 

tt Jaim. 1. 1. 6. 1 — 18 and Com. 
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The first chapter terminate.s witli an inquiry into the authority 
of the Vi'tla , wliich is maintained to be primeval and superhuman ; 
although different portions of it are denominated from names of 
men, as Vdl'hara, CaiiV/mma , Paishpala, &c. aud although worldly 
incidents and occurrences are mentioned. Those denominations of 
p.articular portions, it is affirmed, have reference to the tradition by 
which a revelation has been transmitted. They are named after 
the person who uttered them, as to him revealed. 

The eternity of the Fe'rfa, or authenticity of its revelation , is at- 
tempted to he proved by .showing that it had no human origin; and 
for this purpose, the principal argument is, that no human author is 
remembered. In the case of human cnmposition.s, it is said, contem- 
poraries h.ave been aware that tlie authors of them were occupied 
in composing those works; not so with the Vikla , which ha.s been 
handed down as primeval, and of which no mortal author was 
known. 

It is, however, acknowledged, that a mistake may be made, and 
the work of a human author may be erroneously' received as a part 
of the sacred hook by those who are unacquainted with its true 
origin. An inst.ance occurs among those who use, the Bahvrtrb. a 
stie'hd of the Rigiviln, by whom a ritual of a.sw.\i.avana has been 
admitted, under the. title of the fifth Aratiyaca, as a part of the 
Rigvihla. 

Tlie Vrda received as holy- by orthodox Hindus consists of two 
parts, prayer and precept (inanlra and liruhmami). .iaimini has at- 
tempted to give a sliort definition of the first, adding tliat the second 
is its supplement; “wliatever is not , is hrdhmnna."* The 

ancient scholiast lias endeavoured to supply the acknowledged de- 
fect of jAiMiNi’s imperfect definition, by enumerating the various 
descriptions of passages coming under eacli head. Later scholiasts 
have shown, that every article in that enumeration is subject to ex- 
ceptions; and the only te.st of distinction , finally acknowledged, i.s 
admission of the expert, or acceptance of approved te.achei'.s, who 
have taught their disciples to use ono passage as a prayer, and to 
read another as a precept, .iai.mini’s definition, and his scholiast’s 
enumeration, serve but to alleviate ‘‘the task of picking up grains." 

Gener.ally', then, a manira is a prayer, invocation, or declaration. 
It is expressed in the first person, or is addressed in the, second. 
It declares the purpose of a pious act, or bauds or invokes the oh- ^ 
Ject. It asks a question or returns an answer; directs, inquires, 
or deliberates; blesses or imprecates, exults or laments, counts or 
narrates, &c. 

Here is to be remarked, that ch.anges introduced into a prayer to 
adapt it, mulalis mulrindh, to a different ceremony from that for 

* Mim. 2. I. 7 
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which primarily it was intended, or the insertion of an individuars 
personal and family names where this is requisite , are not consi- 
dered to be part of the mantra. 

It is likewise to be observed, although mantras of the Fedas are 
ordinarily significant, that the chants of the Sdmaveda are unmean- 
ing. They consist of a few syllables, as ird dyird , or gird gdyird , 
repeated again and again, as required by tbe tune or rhythm. Ne- 
vertheless, significant mantras are likewise chanted ; and two of the 
hooks of the Sdmaveda are allotted to hymns of this description. 
The hymns consist of triplets (trleh) or triple stanzas. 

The first, or pattern verse or stanza, is found, with the name of 
the appropriate tune, in the Chhandas or Ydnigrant'lia' and the two 
remaining verses or stanzas, to complete the triplet, are furnished 
in the supplementary book called Uttara-granfha. 

Mantras are distinguished under throe designations. Those which 
arc in metre are termed rieh, those chanted are sdmau, and the rest 
arc yajush, sacrificial prayers in prose (for yajush imports sacrifice). 
Nevertheless, metrical prayers occur in the Yajurveda , and prose 
in the Sdmaveda. 

Metrical prayers are recited aloud: those termed soman with mu- 
sical modulation; but the prose inaudibly muttered.* Such, how- 
ever, as are vocative, addressed to a second person, are to be uttered 
audibly, though in prose: for communication is intended.** 

Metrical prayers, however, belonging to the Yajurveda are in- 
audibly recited; and so are chants belonging to the same, inaudibly 
chanted: for prayers take the character of the rite into which they 
are introduced ; and where the same, rite is ordained in more than 
one Veda, it appertains to that with which it is most consonant, 
and the prayer is either audibly or inaudibly chanted accord- 
ingly. *** 


* Mm. 3. 3. 1. ** 111. 3. 1. 7— H. 

*** 76. 3. 3. 1— 3. Instances of the same prayer reioirring eitlier word for 
word, or with very sligtit variation, in more tlian one Feda, are iimiimerahle. 
An eminent example is that of tlie celebrated Gilyatri, of which tlie proper 
place is in the llig-eeita (3 d. 10.), amotig hymns of VIsw.smitba. It is, how- 
ever, repeated in all the Vidus, and particularly in the 3d, 32d and 3l)th 
chapters of the white }'ajush. (3. § 35; 32, § 9; and 30, § 3.) 

Another notable instance is that of the PuriLsha siicta. of which a version 
W8.S given, from a ritual in which it was found cited (ante, p. 101). It has 
a place in the liig-vida (8. 4. 7.) among miscellaneous hymns; and is inserted, 
with some little variation, among prayers employed at the Purusha-midha, 
in the 31st chapter of the white I’njur-vida. 

Oil collation of those two Vidas and their scholia, I find occasion to amend 
one or two passages in the version of it formerly given: but for this I shall 
take another opportunity. 

That romarkalile hymn is in language, metre, and style, very different from 
the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It has a decidedly more 
modern tone; and must have been composed after the Sanscrit language had 
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Tlie prayers termed rich and shman are limited by the metre 
and the chant respectively; but those which are in prose are regu- 
lated as to their extent by the sense. A complete sentence consti- 
tutes a single ijajush: the sense must be one, and would be defi- 
cient were the phrase divided. Nevertheless, the sentence which 
constitutes a prayer may borrow, from a preceding or from a subse- 
(pient one, terms wanting to perfect the sense , unless an interven- 
ing one be incompatible with that construction.* 

The brtihmam of the f'edn is in general a precept; or it expres- 
ses praise or blame, or a doubt, a reason, or a comparison ; or inti- 
mates a derivation; or narrates a fact or an occurrence ; and a cha- 
racteristic sign of it is that it very generally contains the particle 
“ so ” ( Ui or itiha)-, as a mantra usually does the pronoun of the se- 
cond person “thee,” either expressed or understood, “ (thou) art. ”** 
In a still more general view the brdhmaha is practical, directing 
religious observances, teaching the purpose, time, and manner of 
performing them, indicating the prayers to be employed, and eluci- 
dating their import. The esoteric brdhmaha comprises the upanishads, 
and is theological. 

It becomes a question which the Mimdnsd examines at much 
length, whether those passages of the Veda which are not direct 
precepts, but are narrative, laudatory, or explanatory, are never- 
theless cogent for a point of duty. In this inquiry is involved the 
further question , whether a consciousness of the scope of an act is 
essential to its efficacy for the production of its proper consequence. 
The Mimdnsd maintains that narrative or indicative texts are proof 
of duty, as concurrent in import with a direct precept. There sub- 
sists a mutual relation between them. One enjoins or forbids an 
act; the other supplies an inducement for doing it or for refraining 
from it; "Do so, because such is the fruit.” The imperative sen- 
tence is nevertheless cogent independently of the affirmative one, 
and needs not its support. The indicative phrase is cogent, imply- 
ing injunction by pronouncing benefit. 

It virtually prescribes the act which it recommends.*** Inference, 
however, is not to be strained. It is not equally convincing as 
actual perception : a forthcoming injunction or direct precept has 
more force than a mere inference from premises, t 

A prayer, too, carries authority, as evidence of a precept bearing 

been refined, and its grammar and rhythm perfected. The internal evidence 
which it furnishes, servos to demonstrate the important fact, that the com- 
pilation of the Vedas, in their present arrangement, took place after the 
Sameril tongno had advanced, from the rustic and irregular dialect in which 
the multitude of liymus and prayers of the Veda was composed, to the polish- 
ed and sonorous language in which tlie mythological poems , sacred and pro- 
phane {purdnas and edvyas)^ have been written. 

* Min. 2. 1. H — IS. ** san. ,tc. on Mim, 1. 4. 1. and 2. 1. 7. 

**♦ Mim. 1. 2. I -3. t I ■ 3- 
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the like import. This is a visible or temporal purpose of a prayer; 
and it is a received maxim, that a perceptible purpose being assign- 
able, prevails before an imperceptible one. But the recital of a 
particular prayer at a religious rite, rather than a narrative text of 
like import, is for a spiritual end, since there is no visible purpose 
of a, set form of words.* 

Besides the evidence of precept from an extant revelation or re- 
corded hearing {sruti) of it, another source of evidence is founded 
on the recollections {smnti) of ancient sages. They possess authority 
as grotmded on the Veda, being composed by holy personages con- 
versant with its contents. Nor was it superfluous to compose anew 
what was there to be found; for a compilation, exhibiting in a suc- 
cinct form that which is scattered through the Veda, has its use. 
Nor arc the prayers which the smrUi directs unauthorized, for they 
arc presumed to have been taken from passages of revelation not 
now forthcoming. Those recollections have come down by unbroken 
tradition to this day, admitted by the virtuous of the three tribes, 
and known under the title of Dharma - saslra , comprising the insti- 
tutes of law, civil and religious. Nor is error to be presumed which 
had not, until now, been detected. An express text of the Veda, as 
the Mimdnsd maintains,** must then be concluded to have been 
actti<ally seen by the venerable author of a recorded recollection 
{smrHt). 

But if contradiction appear, if it can he shown that an extant 
pass.'ige of the Veda is inconsistent with one of the smrili, it invali- 
dates that presumption. An actual text, present to the sense, pre- 
vails before a presumptive one.*** 

Or though no contrary passage of the Veda be actually found, 
yet if cupidity, or other exceptionable motive may be assigned, re- 
velation is not to be presumed in the instance, the recollection being 
thus impeached, t 

The 'Sdeyas (or Bauddhas) and Jamas (or Arhalas) , as clmarii.a 
acknowledges, are considered to be Cshalriyas. It is not to be con- 
cluded, he says, that their recoUeclions were founded upon a Veda 
which is now lost. There can be no inference of a foundation in 
revelation, for unauthentic recollections of persons who deny its 
authenticity. Even when they do concur with it, as recommending 
charitable gifts and enjoining veracity, chastity, and innocence, the 
books of the 'Sdeyas are of no authority for the virtues which they 
inculcate. Duties are not taken from them : the association would 
suggest a surmise of vice , ft tainting what else is virtuous. The 
entire Veda which is directed to be studied is the foundation of 

♦ iWm. 1. 2. 4. **/A. 1.3. 1. 1. 3. 2. + /A. 1. 3. 3. 

ft f*- 1- 3. 4. 
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duty; and those only who are conversant with it are capable of com- 
petent recollections. 

Usage generally prevalent among good men, and by them prac- 
tised as understanding it to he enjoined and therefore incumbent 
on them, is mediately, but not directly, evidence of duty: but it is 
not valid if it be contrary to an express text. From the modern 
prevalence of any usage, there arises a presumption of a correspond- 
ent injunction by a holy personage who remembered a revelation 
to the same effect. Tims usage presumes a recolleclion, which again 
presupposes rcielation. Authors, however, have omitted particulars, 
sanctioning good customs in general terms: but any usage which is 
inconsistent with a recorded recolleclion is not to he practised , so 
long as no express text of scrij)ture is found to support it. 

In like manner, rituals which teach the proper mode of celebrat- 
ing religious rites, and are entitled Caljut siitra or C.rihya-granfhu, 
derive their authority , like the Pharma sdslra , from a presumption 
that their authors, being persons conversant with the Veda, collected 
and abridged rules which they there found. The Calpa-sidras neither 
are a part of the Veda, nor possess equal nor iudepeudeut authority. 
It would he a laborious enterprise to prove a superhuman origin of 
them; nor can it bo accomplished, since contemporaries were aware 
of the authors being occupied with the composition of them.* When- 
ever asidra (w'hether of the ealpu or yrihi/tt) is oppo.sed to an extant 
passage of the Veda, or is inconsistent with valid reason, it is not to 
be followed ; nor is an alternative admissible in regard to its observ- 
ance in such case, unless a corroborative text of the Veda can be 
shown.** 

, Neither are usages restricted to particular provinces, though certain 
customs are more generally prevalent in some places than in others: 
as the Molded (vulg. ffidi) or festival of spring in the east; the 
worship of local tutelary deities hereditarily, l>y families, in tlie 
south ; the. racing of oxen on the full moon o( Jycs/it’ha, in the nortli; 
and the adoration of tribes of deities {tndlri-gana), in tlie west. Nor 
are rituals and law institutes couiined to particular classes : though 
some are followed by certain persons preferably to others; as v.\- 
si.sht’h.\, by the Pahvrich sdc'hd of the. Kigceda: oautama , by the 
Gdbhiliya of the Sdmaveda; .SANc’iiA and lic’hita, by the Vdjasaneyi : 
and APASTA.MBA and iiauiihayana, by the Tailliriya of the Yajurveda. 
Tliere is no presumption of a re.strictive revelation, but of one of gen- 
eral import. The institutes of law , and rituals of ceremonies, were 
composed by authors appertaining to particular sdc'hds, and by 
thoin taught to their fellow's belonging to the same, and have con- 
tinued current among the descendants of those to whom they were 
so taught. 

* GCKU on Mim. 1. 3. 7. ** c’uaso.i-deva. 
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A very curious disquisition occurs in this part of the Mimdnsd* 
on the acceptation of words in correct laiigua'e and barbaric dialects, 
and on the use of terms taken from either. Instances alleged are 
yava, signifying in Sanscrit, barley, but in die barbaric tongue, the 
plant named priyangu; vardha, in the one a hog, and in the other a 
cow; pilu, a certain tree,’*'* hut among larbarians an elephant; 
vetusa, a rattan cane and a citron. The Mimdnsd concludes, that in 
such instances of words having two acceptations, that in which it is 
received by the civilized (dryas) , or which is countenanced by use 
in sacred books, is to be preferred to tlie practice of barbarians 
(MIech'ha), who are apt to confound words or their meanings. 

Concerning these instances, cu.m.auit.a remarks that the words 
have no such acceptation, in any country, as is by the scholiast 
alleged. He is wrong in regard to one, at least, for pilu is evidently 
the Persian fit or pH, Modern vocabularies*** exhibit the word as 
a Sanscrit one in the same sense; erroneously, as appears from this 
disquisition. 

Then follows, in cuma'ku.a’.s Vdrtica, much upon the subject of 
provincial and barbaric dialects; which, adverting to the age in 
which he flourished, is interesting, and merits the attention of phi- 
lologists. He brings examples from the Andhra and Drariila dialects, 
and specifies as barbaric tongues the Pdrasica, Yavana, Sa iniaca, 
and Barbara, but confesses his imperfect acquaintance with those. 

.lAiMiNi gives an instance of a barbaric term used in the Veda, 
viz., pica, a black cuckow (aiculus indinis)-, to which his scholiasts 
add nema, half, tdmarasa , a lotus , and sata a wooden colander ; but 
without adducing examples of the actual use of them in any of the 
Vedas. Such terms must be taken in their ordinary aeccjitation, 
though barbarous; and the passage quoted from the Veda where 
the w'ord pica occurs, must be interpreted “sacrifice a black cuckow 
at night.” It will here bo remarked, that p/c« corresponds to the 
Latin and that nem answers to the Persic nim. 

On the other hand , a barbaric word, or a provincial corruption, 
is not to bn employed instead of the proper Sanscrit term. Tims yd 
(yauh), and not ydivi , is the right term for a cow. f Orthography, 
likewise, is to be carefully attended to; else by writing or reading 
usn'a for asiva in the directions for the sacrifice of a horse, the in- 
junction would seem to be for the sacrifice of a pauper (a s/va, des- 
titute of jiroperty). 

Generally, words are to be applied in strict conformity with 
correct gramm.ar. 'I'he Xdryns, and other heretics, as cu.mauii.a in 
this place remarks, +t do not use Sanscrit (they employ Prdcrit). 

* 1. 3. 5. 

** Tlie name is in vocabtil.iries assianed to many difl'ereiit trees. 

*** JATAniiAK.r, See- t Vdrl. I. 3. -1. +f Vu't. I. 3. 7. 
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But /trfMnmrmj should lut speak as barbarians. Grammar, which 
is primeval, has been Landed down by tradition. Languaf^e is the 
same in the Vedas and in ordinary discourse, notwitiistanding a few 
deviations; the import )f words is generic, though the application 
of them is specific. 

The peculiarities of the dialect of the Veda are not to be taken 
for inaccuracies. Thus Iman stands for dtman, self or soul; and 
Brdhmanasah for BrdhnMtidh, priests; with many other anomalies 
of tlie sacred dialect.* 

When the ordinary acceptation of a term is different from that 
which it bears in au e.xplanatory passage, this latter import prevails 
in the text likewise, else the precept and its supplement would 
disagree. Thus Irivnl, triplet, is specially applied to a hymn com- 
prising three triplets or nine stanzas, which is the peculiar sense it 
bears in the Vedas. 

Again, chant, which in ordinary discourse signifies boiler or 
cauldron, is in the Vedas an oblation of boiled food, as rice, &c. 
So asrvabdla, which literally means horse hair, is a designation of 
a species of grass (saccharum spontaneum) into which it is said the 
tail of a consecrated horse was once transformed; and of that grass 
a cushion is made for certain religious rites. 

It will be observed, as has been intimated in speaking of the 
members of an adhicarana in the Mimdnsd, that a case is proposed, 
either specified in jaimini’s text or supplied by his scholiasts. 
Upon this a doubt or question is raised, and a solution of it is sug- 
gested, which is refuted, and a right conclusion established in its 
stead. The disquisitions of the Mimdnsd bear, therefore, a certain 
resemblance to juridical questions; and, in fact, the. Hindu law 
being blended with the religion of the people, the same modes of 
reasoning are applicable, and are applied to the one as to the other. 
The logic of the Mimdnsd is the logic of the law ; the rule of interpre- 
tation of civil and religious ordinances. Each case is examined and 
determined upon general principles; and from the cases decided the 
principles may bo collected. A well-ordered arrangement of them 
would constitute the philosophy of the law ; and this is, in truth, what 
has been attempted in the Mimdnsd. jaimini’s arrangement, however, 
is not philosophical; and I am not acquainted with any elementary 
work of this school in which a better distribution has been achieved. 
I shall not here attempt to supply the defect, but confine tlie sequel 
of this essay to a few specimens from divers chapters of j.\imini, 
after some more remarks on the general scope and manner of the 
work. 

Instances of the application of reasoning, as taught in the Mimdnsd, 
to the discussion and determination of juridical questions, may bo 

* Mm. 1. 3. 10. 
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seen in two treatises on tlio Law of Inheritance, translated by my- 
self, and as many on Adoption, by a member of this Society, Mr. 
J. C. C. Sutherland (See Mildcshara on Inheritance, 1. 1. 10, and 
1. 9. 11, and 2. 1. 31; JimitUt Vdhuna, 11. 3. 16 — 19. Datt. Mim. on 
Adoption, 1. 1. 33 — 41, and 4. 4. 65 — 66 and 6. 6. 27 — 31. Datt. Chanel. 
1. 1. 24 and 2. 2. 4). 

The subject which most engages attention throughout theMnno’/iso, 
recurring at every turn, is the invisible or spiritual operation of an 
act of merit. The action ceases, yet the consequence does not im- 
mediately ensue. A virtue meantime subsists, unseen, but efficacious 
to connect the consequence with its past and remote cause, and to 
bring about at a distant period, or in another world, the relative 
effect. 

That unseen virtue is termed apurva , being a relation superin- 
duced, not before possessed. 

Sacrifice {yaga), which, among meritorious works, is the act of 
religion most inculcated by the Vedas, and consequently most dis- 
cussed in the prior Mimdnsd, consists in parting with a thing that it 
miay belong to a deity, whom it is intended to propitiate.* Being 
cast into the fire for that purpose, it is a burnt offering (huma). Four 
sorts are distinguished; a simple oblation {ishti), the immolation of 
a victim (jeasu), the presenting of expressed juice of the soma plant 
(asclepias acida) , and the burnt- offering above-mentioned.** The 
object of certain rites is some definite temporal advantage; of others, 
benefit in another world. Three ceremonies, in particular, are types 
of all the rest: the consecr.ation of a sacrificial fire, the presenting 
of an oblation, and the preparation of the soma. The oblation which 
serves as a model for the rest, is that which is offered twice in each 
month, viz. at the full and change of the moon. It is accompanied, 
more especially at the new moon , with an oblation of whey from 
new milk. Accordingly, the Yajurveda begins with this rite. It 
comprehends the sending of selected cows to pasture after sepa- 
rating their calves, touching them with a leafy branch of paldsa 
{butca frondosa) cut for the purpose, and subsequently stuck in the 
ground in front of the apartment containing the sacrificial fire, for 
a protection of the herd from robbers and beasts of prey: the cows 
are milked in the evening and again in the morning; and, from the 
new milk, whey is then prepared for an oblation. 

Concerning this ceremony, with all its details, numerous questions 
arise, which are resolved in the Mimdnsd ; for instance, the milking 
of the cows is pronounced to be not a primary or main act, but a 
subordinate one; and the parting of the calves from their dams is 
subsidiary to that subordinate act.*** The whey, which in fact is 
milk modified, is the main object of the whole preparation; not the 

♦.»/»«. 4. 4. 12. **/*. 4. 4. 1. /A. 4. 3. 10. 
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curd, which is but incidentally produced, not being sought nor 
wanted. * 

In the fourth cliapter of the first book, the author discriminates 
terms that modify the precept from such as are specific denomina- 
tions. Several of the in.stances are not a little curious. Tlius it is 
a question, whetlier the hawk-sacrifice (sycna yaga) , which is at- 
, tended with imprecations on a hated foe, be performed by the actual 
' immolation of a bird of that hind. The case is determined by a 
mavim, that “a term intimating resemblance is denominative.” 
Hawk, then, is the name of that incantation: “it pounces on the foe 
as a falcon on his prey.”** So lungs is a name for a similar incanta- 
tion , “which seizes the enemy from afar as with a pair of tongs;” 
and cow, for a sacrifice to avert such imprecations. 

It is fit to remark in this place, that incantations for destruction 
of hated foes, tliough frequent in the Vedas (and modes of perform- 
ing them, with greater or loss solemnity, are there taught), cannot 
be deemed laudable acts of religion ; on the contrary, they are pro- 
nounced to be at least mediately criminal; and pains in hell, as for 
homicide, await the malevolent man who thus practises against the 
life of his enemy. 

Another instance, discussed in tiie same chapter, is chilrd, applied 
to a sacrifice performed for acquisition of cattle. It is questioned 
whether the feminine termination , joined to the ordinary significa- 
tion of the word, indicates a female victim of a varied colour. It 
intends, however, an offering termed various, .as consisting of no less 
than si-t different articles: honey, milk, curds, boiled butter, rice in 
the husk as well as clean, and water.*** 

In like manner, tidbhid is the name of a sacrifice directed to be 
performed for the like purpose: that is, by a person desirous of 
possessing cattle. The sense approaches to the etymology of the 
term: it is a ceremony “by which possession of cattle is, as it avere, 
dug up.” It does not imply that some tool for delving, as a spade 
or hoe for digging up the earth, is to be actually employed in the 
ceremony. 

A question of considerable interest, .as involving the important 
one concerning property in the soil in India, is discussed in the 
sixth lecture, t At certain sacrifices, such as that which is called 
viswajil, the votary, for whose benefit the ceremony is performed, is 
enjoined to bestow all his property on the officiating priests. It is 
asked whether a paramount' sovereign shall give all the land, in- 
cluding pasture- ground, highways, and the site of lakes and ponds ; 
an universal monarch , the whole earth ; and a subordinate prince , 
the entire province over which he rules? To that question the 

* Mim. 4. 1. 9. ** /i.l. 4. 5. and 3. 7. 23. *** 10. 1. 4. 3. 

t 10. 6. 7. 2. 
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answer is: the mouareh has not property in the earth, nor the sub- 
ordinate prince in the land. By concpiest kingly power is obtained, 
and property in house and field wliich belonged to the enemy. 
The maxim of the law, that*" the king is lord of all excepting .sa- 
cerdot.al wealth,” concerns his authority for correction of the wicked 
and protection of the good. His kingly power is for government of 
the realm and extirpation of wrong; and for that purpose he re- 
ceives taxes from husbandmen, and levies fines from offenders. 
But right of property is not thereby vested in him; else he would 
have property in house and land appertaining to the subjects abid- 
ing in his dominions. The earth is not the king’s, but is common 
to all beings enjoying the fruit of their own labour. It belong.'-', 
says JAiMi.Ni, to all alike: therefore, although a gift of a piece of 
ground to an individual does take place, the whole land cannot be 
given by a monarch, nor a province by a subordinate prince; but 
house and field, acquired by purchase and similar means, .are li.able 
to gift.” * 

The case which will be here next cited, will bring to recollec- 
tion the instance of the Indian Calimiis,** who accompanied Alex- 
ander’s army, and Imrnt himself at Babylon after the manner of 
bis coiintry. 

This particular mode of religious suicide by cremation is now ob- 
solete ; .as th.at of widows is in some jirovinces of India, and it may 
be hoped will become so in the rest, if no injudicions interference 
by direct prohibition arouse opposition and prevent the growing dis- 
use. Other modes of religions suicide not unfrequently occur; such 
as drowning, burying alive, falling from a precipice or under the 
wheels of an idol’s car, &c. But they are not founded on the Vi-ths, 
as that by burning is. 

Self-immolation, in that .ancient form of it, is a solemn sacrifice, 
performed according to rites which the Veilas direct, by a man de- 
sirous of passing immediately to heaven without enduring disease. 
He engages prie.sts, as at other sacrifices, for the various functions 
requisite to the performance of the rites, being himself the votary 
for whose benefit the ceremony is undert.aken. At a certain stage, 
of it, after wrapping a cloth round a branch of uilumimra {/irtis i/ln- 
mrrala'), which represents a sacrificial .st.ake , and having a]ipointed 
the priests to complete the ceremony, he ch.ants a solemn hymn, 
.and casts himself on a burning pile wherein his body is con.sumed. 
Afterwards, whatever concerns the rite as a sacrificial ceremony, 
is to he completed by the attendant prie.sts: omitting, however, those 
matters wliicli specially apiiertain to the votary, andwbicb, after 
his death, there is no one competent to perform. *** 

* SAB. and i:’hani)A, .ad locum, ** Cnhjdnn. ~ 

*** Mim. to. 2. 23. 
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In like m.mner, if the principal die by a natural death, after en- 
gaging flrdhiimnas to co-oj)erate with him in the celebration of cer- 
tain rites requiring the aid of several priests , his body is to be 
burnt, and his ashes kept to represent him; and the ceremony is 
completed for his benefit, according to one opinion , but for theirs 
according to another. The ashes, it is argued, do not perform the 
ceremony, but the priests do. Being inanimate, the bones cannot 
fulfil the prescribed duties peculiar to the principal; as utterance 
of certain prayers, shaving of hair and beard, measure of his sta- 
ture with a branch of iidumbara , &c. These and similar functions 
are not practicable by an inanimate skeleton, and therefore are un- 
avoidably omitted.* 

The full complement of persons officiating .at a great soleranit}- 
is seventeen. This number, as is shown, includes the votary or 
principal, who is assisted by si.xteen priests engaged by him for 
different offices, which he need not personally discharge, llis essen- 
tial function is the payment of their hire or sacrificial fee.** 

Tliey rank in different gradations, and .are remunerated propor- 
tionably. Four, whose duties are most important, receive the full 
penpiisite; four others are recompensed with a half; the four next 
witli a third; .and the four last with a quarter. 

On occasions of less solemnity four priests only arc engaged, 
making with the principal five officiating persons. A question is 
raised, whether the immol.ator of .a victim at the sacrifice of an ani- 
mal (usually a goat) be a distinct officiating person: the answer is 
in the negative. No one is specially engaged for immolator inde- 
pendently of other functions; but some one of the party, who has 
other duties to discharge, slays the victim in the prescribed manner, 
.and is accordingly termed immolator.*** 

The victims at some sacrifices are numerous : as many as seven- 
teen at the vdjapeya, made fast to the same number of stakes; and 
at an asmameiV ha not fewer than si,K hundred and nine of all des- 
scriptions, tame and wild, terrestrial and aquatic, walking, flying, 
swimming, and creeping things, distributed among twenty - one 
stakes and in the intervals between them; the tame made fast to the 
stakes , and the wild secured in cages, nets, baskets, jars, and hol- 
low canes, and by various other devices. The wild are not to be 
slain , but at a certain st.age of the ceremony let loose. The fame 
ones, or most of them (chiefly goats), are to be actually immolated. 

The various rites are successively performed for each victim ; 
not completed for one before they are commenced for another. But 
the, consecration of the sacrificial stakes is perfected for each in 
succession, because the votary is required to retain hold of the 
stake until the consecration of it is done.f 

* 10. 2. 17-20. ** 3. 7. 8-17. *** /A. 3. 7. 13. + /*. 5. 2. 1-5. 
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The foregoing instances may suffice to give some idea of the na- 
ture of the subjects treated in the Mimdnsd, and of the way in which 
they are handled. They have been selected as in themselves cur- 
ious, rather than as instructive specimens of the manner in which 
very numerous and varied cases are examined and questions con- 
cerning them resolved. The arguments would be tedious, and the 
reasons of the solution would need, much elucidation, and. after all 
would, in general, be uninteresting. 

A few examples of tbe topics investigated, and still fewer of 
the reasoning applied to tbein, have therefore been considered as 
better conveying in a small compass a notion of the multifarious 
subjects of the Mimdnsd. 
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PART IV. • 

[Prom the Transactions of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 1 — 3!).] 


INTROiniCTloN. 

A PRECEDING P.ssay on Indian jdiilosopliy contained a succinct 
account of tlie Cnrmti mirtuinsd. The present one will be devoted to 
the Brahma mimdnsd-, which, as the complement of the former, is 
termed iillara, later, contrasted with purva , prior, being the investi- 
gation of proof, deducible from the Vedas in regard to theology, as 
the other is in regard to works and their merit. The two together, 
then, comprise the complete system of interpretation of the precepts 
and doctrine of the Vedas, both practical and theological. They 
are parts of one whole. The later Mimdnsd is supplementary to the 
prior, and is expre.ssly affirmed to be so: but, differing on many 
important points , though agreeing on others, they' are essentially 
distinct in a religious as in a philosophical view'. 

The ordinary designation of the Ullara mimdnsd is Veddnta,& 
term likewise of more comprehensive import. It literally signifies 
“conclusion of the Veda,'' and bears reference to the Vpanishads, 
which are, for the most part, terminating sections of the Vedas to 
which they' belong. It implies, however, the doctrine derived from 
them, and extends to books of sacred authority, in which that doc- 
trine is thence deduced; and in this large acceptation, it is “the 
end and scope of the Vedas." 

The follow'c.rs of the Veddnia have separated in several sects, as 
‘ancient’ and ‘ modern ’ Vedanlins , and bearing other designations. 
The points on which they disagree, and the difference of their opi- 
nions, will not be a subject of tbe present essay, but may be noticed 
in a future one. 

Among numerous Vpanishads , those which are principally relied 
upon for the VeddmUt, .and which accordingly are most frequently 
cited, are Xho Clt'hdndiajya , Caushilari, Vrihud dranyaea , AUareyaea , 
Tailtiriyara, CdChara, Cal'havalli, Munllaea, Prasna, ’Swetdswalara-, to 
which may be added the tsd-rdsya, Vena, .and one or two mure. 

* Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society', April 7, 18*27. 
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Certain religious exercises , consisting chiefly in profound medi- 
tation, with particular sitting postures rigorously continued, are in- 
culcated as preparing the student for the attainment of divine 
knowledge, and promoting his acquisition of it. Directions concern- 
ing such devout exercises are to be found in several of the Upaniskads, 
especially in the 'Sivetasivalaru\ and likewise in other portions of 
the Vedas, as a part of the general ritual. These are accordingly 
cited by the commentators of the Vedanta, and must be considered 
to be comprehended under that general term ; * and others from 
different sdc'hds of the Vedas, as further exemplified in a note 
below.** 

Besides the portion of the Vedas understood to be intended by 
the designation of Vedanta, the grand authority for its doctrine is 
the collection of sutras, or aphorisms, entitled Brahme-sutra or “Sdri- 
Toca-mimunsd, and sometimes 'Sdrira-siitra or Veddnta-sutru. 'Sdrira, 
it should be observed, signifies embodied or incarnate (soul). 

Other authorities are the ancient scholia of that text , which is 
the standard work of the science ; and didactic poems comprehended 
under the designation of sinrlti, a name implying a certain degree 
of veneration due to the authors. Such are the Bhagavad gitd and 
Yuga-vasishVha, reputed to be inspired writings. 

Writers on the v^danta. 

The 'Sdriracu-mimdnsd or Brahme sutra, above - mentioned, is a 
collection of succinct aphorisms attributed to badaraVana, who is 
the same with vyasa or Veda vydsa; also called Bwaipdyana or 
Crishna - dtvaipdyunu. According to mythology, he had in a former 
state, being then a brdhmana bearing the name of apaxtara-ta- 
-uas,*** acquired a perfect knowledge of revelation and of the di- 
vinity, and was consequently qualified for eternal beatitude. Ne- 
vertheless, by special command of the deity, he resumed a corpo- 
real frame and the human shape, at the period intervening between 
the third and fourth ages of the present w'orld, and was compiler of 
the Vedas, as his title of Vydsa implies.* 

In the Purdnas, and by par.asara, he is said to be an incarnation 
(avatdra) of viSHXU. This, however , is not altogether at variance 
with the foregoing legend; since ap.antaua-tamas, having attained 

* For instance, the ^ffni rahasya hrdhmana of the Cdmoan and of the Vdjint 
(or ydjasan^yins) \ the Hashanya hrdhmana of the Tdmlins and of the Faingivs, 

** The L’dyit'ha brdhmana of tlie Fdjananeyins , the Panvhdgni-vidyd praca- 
ranaoi the same, ihaC'hila grnnCha of the Handyaviyas,, the Prdna-samvdda or 
Prdna-vidyd, Dahara-vidyd, Hdrda vidyd, Pat amdlnm-vidyd Salya vidyd. Vais- 
wdnara-vidyd , Sdndilya nidyd, Vdmadevya vidyd^ Upacoftaln vidyd^ Paryanca- 
vidydy Madhu-mdydj Shodasacala vidyd^ Sumvarya-vidya, &c. 

**• s'an'C. &c. on Br. Sutr. 3, 3. 32 
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perfection, was identified with the deity; and his resumption of 
the human form was a descent of the god, in mythological notions. 

Apart from mythology, it is not to be deemed unlikely, that the 
person ( whoever he really was ) who compiled and arranged the 
Vedas, was led to compose a treatise on their scope and essential 
doctrine. But vyasa is also reputed author of the Mahdbhdrala, 
and most of the principal purdnas ; and that is for the contrary rea- 
son improbable , since the doctrine of the purdnas , and even of the 
Bhagavad gild and the rest of the Mahdbhdrala , are not quite con- 
sonant to that of the Vedas, as expounded in the Brahme-sulras. 
The same person would not have deduced from the same premises 
such different conclusions. 

The name of ba'darayana frequently recurs in the sw/ros ascribed 
to him, as does that of jaimini, tlie reputed author of the Purra 
mimdnsd, in his. I have already remarked, in the preceding es- 
say,* on the mention of an author by his name, and in the third 
person, in his own work. It is nothing unusual in literature or 
science of other nations : but a Hindu commentator will account for 
it, by presuming the actual composition to be that of a disciple re- 
cording the words of his teacher. 

Besides ba'dar.ayana himself, and his great predecessor jaimini, 
several other distinguished names likewise occur, though less fre- 
: some which are also noticed in the Purva - mimdnsd , as 
and ba'dari; and some which are not there found, as as- 
marat’hya, aud’ulomi, carshnajini, and ca'sacritsna; and the 
Yoga of Palanjali, which consequently is an anterior work; as in- 
deed it must be, if its scholiast, as generally acknowledged, be the 
same vyasa who is the author of the aphorisms of the Vtlara-mi- 
mdnsd. 

The "Sdriraca is also posterior to the atheistical Sdnc'hya of capi- 
LA-, to whom, or at least to his doctrine , there are many marked al- 
lusions in the text. 

The atomic system of CANA'DE(or, as the scholiast of theSdr/raca, 
in more than one place, contumeliously designates him, cana-bhuj 
or c.anabhacsha) is frequently adverted to for the purpose of con- 
futation; as are the most noted heretical systems, viz. the several 
sects of Jainas, the Bauddhas, the Pdsupalas with other classes of 
Mdheswaras, the Pdnehardiras or Bhdgavalas, and divers other schis- 
matics. 

From this, which is also supported hy other reasons, there seems 
to be good ground for considering the fidriraca to be the latest of 
the six grand systems of doctrine (darsana) in Indian philosophy : 
later, likewise, than the heresies which sprung up among the Hin- 
dus of the military and mercantile tribes {cshalriga and vaisya) and 

* See p. 180, of this volume. 
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which, disclaiming the Vedas , set up a Jina or a Buddha for an ob- 
ject of worship; and later even than some, which, acknowledging 
the Vedas, have deviated into heterodoxy in their interpretation of 
the text. 

In a separate essay, * I have endeavoured to give some account 
of the heretical and lieterodox sects which the "Sdriraca confutes: 
and of which the tenets are explained , for the elucidation of that 
confutation, in its numerous commentaries. I allude particularly to 
the Juinas, Bauddhas, Chdrvdcas, Pdsuputas, and Pdnehardiras. 

The siilras of bauaka yax\\ are arranged in four books or lectures 
((«//(y«ya), each subdivided into four chapters or quarters (pdda). 
Like the aphorisms of the prior Mimdnsd, they are distributed very 
unequally into sections, arguments, cases, or topics (adhicarana). 
The entire number of siitras is 555; of adhicaranas 191. Bnt in this 
there is a little uncertainty, for it appears from sancara, that 
earlier commentaries subdivided some adhicaranas, where he writes 
the aphorisms in one section. 

An adhicarana in the later, as in the prior Mimdnsd, consists of 
five members or parts: 1st, the subject and matter to be explained; 
2d, the doubt or question concerning it; 3d, the plausible solution 
or primu facie argument; 4th, the answer, or demonstrated conclu- 
sion and true solution; 5th, the pertinence or relevancy and con- 
nexion. 

Butin badara Yana’s aphorisms, as in those of jaimini, no adhi- 
carana is fully set forth. Very frequently the solution only is given 
by a single siilra, which obscurely hints the question, and makes no 
allusion to any different plausible solution, nor to arguments in fa- 
vour of it. More rarely the opposed solution is examined at some 
lengtli, and arguments in support of it are discussed through a string 
of brief sentences. 

Being a sequel of the prior Mimdnsd, the latter adopts the same, 
distinctions of six sources of knowledge or modes of proof** which 
are taught by jaimini , supplied where he is deficient by the old 
scholiast. There is, indeed, no direct mention of them in the Brah- 
me-stdras, beyond a frequent reference to oral proof, meaning reve- 
lation , which is sixth among those modes. But the commentators 
make ample use of a logic which employs the same terms with 
that of the Ptirva mimdnsd, being founded on it , though not without 
amendments on some points. Among the rest , the Veddntins have 
taken the syllogism [nydya) of the dialectic jihilosophy, with the 
obvious improvement of reducing its five members to three.*** “It 
consists,'’ as expressly declared, “of three, not of five parts; for as 
the requisites of the inference are exhibited by three members, two 


* See p. 243, of this volume. 
*** Veddnla paribhdshd. 


** Veddnla puHhhdsha. 
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more are superflaons. They are eitlier the proposition, the reason, 
and the example; or the instance, the application, and the con- 
clusion.” 

In this state it is a perfectly regular syllogism, as I had occasion 
to remark in a former essay : * and it naturally becomes a question, 
whether the emendation was bi>rrowed from the Greeks, or being 
sufficiently obvious, may be deemed purely Indian, fallen upon 
without hint or assistance from another quarter. The improvement 
does not appear to be of ancient date, a circumstance which favours 
the supposition of its having been borrowed. The earliest works in 
which I have found it mentioned are of no antiquity.** 

The logic of the two Mimdnsds merits a more full examination 
than the limits of the present essay allow, and it has been reserved 
for a separate consideration at a future opportunity , because it has 
been refined and brought into a regular form by the followers, ra- 
ther than by founders of either school. 

The 'Sdriraca-sulras are in the highest degree obscure, and could 
never have been intelligible without an ample interpretation. Hint- 
ing the question or its solution , rather than proposing the one or 
briefly delivering the other, they but allude to the subject. Like 
the aphorisms of other Indian sciences, they must from the first 
have been accompanied by the author’s exposition of the meaning, 
whether orally- taught by him or communicated in writing. 

Among ancient scholiasts of the Bruhme-sdlras the name of 
BAUDHAYANA occurs : an appellation to which reverence, as to that 
of a saint or rhhi, attaches. He is likewise the reputed author of a 
treatise on law. An early gloss, under the designation of vntti, is 
quoted without its author’s name, and is understood to he adverted 
to in the remarks of later writers, in several instances, where no 
particular reference is however expressed. It is apparently bau- 
dhayana’s. An ancient writer on both mimdnsds (prior and later) 
is cited, under the name of upavarsha, with the epithet of vener- 
able {hhagaval) ,*** implying that he was a holy personage. He is 
noticed in the supplement to the Amera cdshaf as a saint (muni), with 
the titles or additions of Hala-bhnli,Cnta-cd'ti, and Aydchila. It does 
not. appear that any of his works are now forthcoming. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these sdlras, in modern esti- 
mation, is the celebrated sancara ach.ar.ya, the founder of a sect 
among Hindus which is yet one of the most prevalent. I have had 
a former occasion of discu.ssingthe antiquity of this eminent person; 
and the subject has been since examined by rama m6hen ra'ya and 
by Mr. Wilson, tt I continue of opinion, that the period when he 

* See p. 185, of this volume. 

** In the P'eddnta paribhashd and Paddri'ha dlpicd. *** sAsc. 3. 3. 53. 

-|- TrirdnSa sisha. ff Sanscrit Diet., first edit., pref. p. xvi. 
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flourished may be taken to have been the close of the eighth or 
beginning of the ninth century of the Christian era; and I am con- 
firmed in it by the concurring opinions of those very learned persons. 

How much earlier the older scholia were, or the text itself, there 
is no evidence to determine. If the reputed author be tbe true one, 
it would be necessary to go back nearly two thousand years, to the 
era of the arrangement of the Vedas by vyasa. 

sancara’s gloss or perpetual commentary of tbe siitras bears the 
title of 'Sdriraca-mimdnsd-bhnshya. It has been annotated and inter- 
preted by a herd of commentators; and among others, and most 
noted, by vaVhespati misra, in the Bhdmali or ‘Sdriraca-bhdshya- 
vibhdga. 

This is the same va'chespati, whose commentaries on the S«n- 
c'hya-cdricd of iswara chandra, and on the text and gloss of pa- 
TANJALi’s Yoga and g6tama’s Nydya , were noticed in former es- 
says.* He is the author of other treatises on dialectics {Nydya), 
and of one entitled Taiwa-vindu on the Purva-mimdnsd, as it is ex- 
pounded by BHATTA. All his works, in every department, are held 
in high and deserved estimation. 

va'chespati’s exposition of sancara’s gloss, again, has been 
amply annotated and explained in the Veddiita calpalaru of ana- 
L.VNANDA, surnamed Vydsdsrama-, whose notes, in their turn , be- 
come the text for other scholia : especially a voluminous collection 
under the title of Parimala, or Veddnta-calpataru-parimala, by apya- 
YADicsHiTA (author of several other works); and an abridged one, 
under that of Veddnia calpaiaru-manjari, by vidya'nat’iia bhatta. 

Other commentaries on s.axcara’s gloss are numerous and 
esteemed, though not burdened with so long a chain of scholia upon 
scholia: for instance, the Brahma-vidyd-bharana by adwaitanan- 
DA,** and the Bhdshya-ralnaprabhd by qovindananda ; both works 
of acknowledged merit. 

These multiplied expositions of the text and of the gloss furnish 
an inexhaustible fund of controversial disquisition, suited to the dis- 
putatious schoolmen of India. On many occasions , however, they 

* See pp. 147, 148, 166, of this volume. 

*♦ It is by Mr. Ward named Veddnia sutra vydc'hyd by bk.4Hma-vidyabha- 
KAXA, mistaking the title of the work for the appellation of the author. Yet 
it is expressly afhrmed in the rubric and colophon to be the work of abwai- 
TANANDA, who abridged it from an ampler commentary by kamananda tirt’ha. 
The mistake is the more remarkable , as the same adwaitasanoa was pre- 
ceptor of SADANASDA, whoso work, the Veddnta-sdra, Mr. Ward att' mpted to 
translate ; and the only part of sadakanda’s preface , which is preserved in 
the version, is that preceptor’s name. Mr. AVard's catalogue of treatises 
extant belonging to this school of philosophy exhibits other like errors. He 
puts Mddhava for Madhusudana, the name of an author; converts a comment- 
ary (the Mueldiiali) into an abridgment; and turns the text (tmila) of the 
VMdnta-sdra into its essence. Ward’s Hindus, vol. iv. pp. 172, 173, 
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aro usefully consulted , in succession , for annotations supplying a 
right interpretation of obscure passages in sancara’s scholia or in 
vya'sa’s text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the sittras of the Snriraca by 
a distinguished author, is the work of the celebrated ramanuja, the 
founder of a sect which has sprung as a schism out of the Veddntin. 
The points of doctrine, on which these great authorities differ , will 
be inquired into in another place. It may be readily supposed that 
they aro not unfrequently at variance in the interpretation of the 
text, and I shall, therefore, make little use of the scholia of ram.\- 
NUJA for the present essay. For the same reason, I make no refer- 
ence to the commentaries of hallabha acharya, bhatta bhascara, 
ANANTA tirt’ha sumamcd madhu, and nilacant’ha, whose inter- 
pretations differ essentially on some points from sancara’s. 

Commentaries on the 'Sdriraca-sutras by authors of less note arc 
e.xtremely numerous. I shall content myself with naming such only 
as are immediately under view, viz. the Vednnta-sutra-murtavdii by 
brahmananda-saraswati;* the Brahma-suira bhashya or Mimansa 
bhdshya, by bhascaracharya; the Veddnia-sulra-rydc' hyd ■i'handricd, 
by BHAVAD^VA MI8RA; the Vydsu sulra-vntti,hy ranoanat’ha; the 
Subddhini ox 'Sdrirn-sulra sdrdrfha-chundrkd, by gAnGADhara; and 
the Brahmdmnira-vershmi, by ramananda. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of the com- 
mentaries, which have been consulted in progress of preparing the 
present essay, are without the authors name, either in preface or 
colophon, in the only’ copies which I have seen; and occasions 
have occurred for noticing authors of commentaries on other bran- 
ches of philosophy, as well as on the Brahma mimdnsd (for instance 
VIJNYANA BHICSHU, author of the Sdnc'hya-sdra and Ydya-vdrlica).** 

To these many and various commentaries in prose, on the text 
and on the scholia, must be added more than one in verse. For in- 
stance, the Sancshi’pa-sdriraca, which is a metrical paraphrase of 
text and gloss, by sarvajnya'tmaoiri a .laniiydsi: it is expounded 
by a commentary entitled Anrvnydrt'ha-pracdsicd , by ram.a tIrt’ka, 
disciple of crishna TiRT’ii.v, and author of several other works; in 
particular, a commentary on the Upadesa-sahasri , and one on the 
Veddnla-sdra. 

Besides his great work, the interpretation of the sutras, sancara 
wrote commentaries on all the principal or important Upanishads. 
His preceptor, govinda, and the preceptor’s teacher, gaudap.ada, 
had already written commentaries on many of them. 

SANCARA is author, likewise, of several distinct treatises ; the 

* Mr. Ward calls this an abridgment of the Veddnta- sutras. It is no 
abridgment, but a commentary in ordinary form. 

** See p. 146, 148, of this volnme. 
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most noted of which is the Upadega-sahasri, a meti'ical summary of 
the doctrine deduced by him from the Upanishads and Brahma-sulras, 
in his commentaries on those original works. The text of the Upa- 
desa-sahagri has been expounded by more than one commentator; 
and among others by kama tikt’ha , already noticed for his com- 
ment on the Sanrghepa-gdriraca. His gloss of the Upadega- sahagri is 
entitled Pada-yojankd. 

Elementary treatises on the Vedanta are very abundant. It may 
suffice to notice a few which are popular and in general use, and 
which have been consulted in the preparation of the present essay. 

The Vedanta -paribhdghd of dharma-ra’ja dicshita explains, as 
its title indicates, the technical terms of the Veddnta; and, in course 
of doing so, opens most of the principal points of its doctrine. A 
commentary on this work by the author’s son , rama-crishna dics- 
HiTA, bears the title of Veddnta-gic'hdmani. Taken together, they 
form an useful introduction to the study of this branch of Indian 
philosophy. 

The Veddnta-gdra is a popular compendium of the entire doctrine 
of the Veddnta.* It is the work of sadananda, disciple of a'dwa- 
YAXAXDA or adwaitananda before-mentioncd, and has become the 
text for several commentaries ; and , among the rest , the Vidwan- 
mano-ranjini, by ra’ma-tirt’ha, who has been already twice noticed 
for other works; and the Subodhini, by nrisinha saraswati, dis- 
ciple of crishna'nanda. 


* Mr. Ward has given, in the fourth volume of his View of the History, 
Literature, and Mythology of the Hindus (third edition) a translation of the 
Veddnta -Sara. I wish to speak as gently as I can of Mr. Ward’s perfor- 
mance; but having collated this, I am bound to say it is no version of the 
original text, and seems to have been made from an oral exposition through 
the medium of a different language, probably the Bengalese. This will be 
evident to the oriental scholar on the slightest comparison : for example, the 
introduction, which does not correspond with the original in so much as a 
single word, the name of the author’s preceptor alone excepted ; nor is there 
a word of the translated introduction countenanced by any of the comment- 
aries. At the commencement of the treatise, too, where the requisite quali- 
fications of a student are enumerated , Mr. Ward makes his author say , that 
a person possessing those qualifications is heir to the Vida (p. 176). There 
is no term in the text, nor in the commentaries, which could suggest the 
notion of heir; unless Mr. Ward has so translated adhiedri (a competent or 
qualified person), which in Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with the epithet 
utlara [uitarddAiedrt) heir or successor. It would be needless to pursue the 
comparison further. The meaning of the original is certainly not to bo 
gathered from such translations of this and (as Mr. Ward terms them) of 
other principal works of the Hindus, which he has presented to the public. 

I was not aware , when preparing the former essays on the Philosophy of 
the Hindus which have been inserted in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, that Mr. Ward had treated the same topics: but 
I think it now unnecessary to revert to the subject, for the purpose of offering 
any remarks on his explanation of other branches of Indian philosophy. 
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A few Other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The ’Saslra-siddhnnta-Uia-sangraha , by apyaya or (apyai) di- 
CSHITA, son of ranganat’ha or rangaraja dicshita, and author of 
the Parimala on the Siddhdnta calpataru, before-mentioned, as well 
as of other works, has the benefit of a commentary, entitled Cnsh- 
ndlancdra, by achyuta crishna'nanda tirt’ha, disciple of swayam- 
PRACASANANDA SARASWATi. Tho Veddnta-siddhdnta-vindu , by ma- 
DHU8UDANA, disciple of viswSswA-RANANDA SARASWATI, and author 
of the Veddnta-calpaladcd, and of other works, is in like manner com- 
mented on by brahma'nanda, disciple of narayana tirt’ha. 


Analysis. * 

The Ullara - mimdnsd opens precisely as the Pdrva, announcing 
the purport in the same terras^ except a single, but most important 
word, brahme instead of dharma. ‘Next, therefore, the inquiry is con- 
cerning god.’** It proceeds thus: ‘[He is that] whence are the 
birth and [continuance, and dissolution] of [this world]: [He is] the 
source of [revelation or] holy ordinance.’*** That is, as the com- 
mentators infer from these aphorisms so expounded, ‘He is the omni- 
potent creator of the world and the omniscient author of revelation.’ 
It goes on to say, ‘This appears from the import and right construc- 
tion of holy writ.’i' 

The author of the siilras next++ enters upon a confutation of the 
Sdnc'hyas, who insist that nature, termed praiPhdna, which is the mate- 
rial cause of the universe, as they affirm, is tho same with the omni- 
scient and omnipotent cause of the world recognised by the Vedas. It is 
not so; for ‘wish’ (consequently volition) is attributed to that cause, 
which moreover is termed {dIman) soul: ‘He wished to be many 
and prolific, and became manifold.’ And again, ‘He desired to be 

many, &c ”ttt Therefore he is a sentient rational being; not 

insensible, as the pracrili (nature) or pradhdnn (matter) of capila 
is affirmed to be. 

In the sequel of the first chapter^ questions are raised upon divers 
passages of the Vedas, alluded to in the text, and quoted in the 
scholia, where minor attributes are seemingly assigned to the world’s 
cause; or in which subordinate designations occur, such as might 
he supposed to indicate an inferior being, but are shown to intend 
the supreme one. 

The cases (adhicaranas) or questions arising on them are examined 

* In this analysis of the siilras , a portion of the scholia or explanations 
of commentators is blended with the text, for a brief abstract and intelli- 
gible summary of the doctrine. ** Br. Shir. 1. 1. § 1. 

Ib. § 2 and 3. t H>. § 4 -ft Ib. § 5. (si/tr. 5. 1 1.) 

+tt Ch'hdnddgya, 6. § § 8 to § 1 1 . 
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and resolved concisely and obscurely in the si(ras, fully and per- 
spicuously in the scholia. 

‘The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the universe, is 
(dnandamaija) essentially happy. * He is the brilliant , golden per- 
son, seen within (anlar) the solar orb and the human eye.** He. is 
the etherial element (dcdsa), from which all things proceed and to 
which all return.*** He is the breath (prana) in which all beings | 
merge, into which they all rise.f He is the light (jyolish) which 
shines in heaven, and in all places high and low, everywhere 
throughout the world, and within the human person. He is the 
breath (prana) and intelligent self, immortal, undecaying, and happy, 
with which indra, in a dialogue with pratardana, identifies him- 
self. ’ -j-t 

The term prana, which is the subject of two of the sections just 
quoted (§ 9 and ll), properly and primarily signifies respiration, as 
well as certain other vital actions (inspiration,- energy, expiration, 
digestion, or circulation of nourishment); and secondarily, the senses 
and organs. i-t+ But, in the passages here referred to, it is employed 
for a different signification, intending the supreme Brahme; as also 
in divers other texts of the Vedas : and, among the rest, in one 
where the senses are said to he absorbed into it during profound 
sleep ;§ for ‘while a man sleeps without dreaming, his soul is with / 
Brahme. ’ 

Further cases of the like nature, hut in which the indications of 
the true meaning appear less evident, are discussed at length in the 
second and third chapters of the first book. Those in which the 
distinctive attributes of the supreme being are more positively indi- 
cated by the passage whereon a question arises, had been consi- 
dered in the foregoing chapter: they are not .so clearly denoted 
in the passages now examined. Such as concei-n god as the object 
of devout meditation and worship, are for the most part collected in 
the second chapter; those which relate to god as the object of 
knowledge, are reserved for the third. Throughout these cases, 
completed where requisite by the scholiast, divers interpretations of 
a particular term or phrase, are first proposed , as obvious and plau- 
sible, and reasons favourable to the proposed explanation set forth; 
but are set aside by stronger arguments, for a different and opposite, 
construction. The reasoning is here omitted, as it would need much 
elucidation; and the purpose of this analysis is to exhibit the topics 
treated, and but summarily the manner of handling them. 

* Tttiltiriya. ** Ch'hdndogya, 1. *** Ch'hdndogy a, I. f Vdgil’ha. 

ff Caushilaci. ttt Sutr. 2. 4. § 1, 0. (S. 1, 13.) 

§ sAsc. &c. on Br. Sutr. 1. 1. § 9. 
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It is not the embodiod (sdrira) and individual soul, but the supreme 
Brahme himself,* on whom devout meditation is to be fixed, as 
enjoined in a passage which declares; ‘this universe is indeed 
Brahme;* for it springs from him, merges in him, breathes in him: 
therefore, serene, worship him. Verily, a devout man, as are his 
thoughts or deeds in this world, such does he become departing 
hence [in another birth]. Frame then the devout meditation, “a 

living body endued with mind ” ’ ** 

It is neither fire nor the individual soul , hut the supreme being, 
who is the ‘devourer’ [alln) described in the dialogue between 
v.MiA and N.^CHiciiTAS : *** ‘who, then, knows where abides that 
being, whose food is the priest and the soldier (and all which is fixt 
or moveable), and death is his sauce?’ 

In the following passage, the supreme spirit, and not the intel- 
lectual faculty, is associated with the individual living soul, as “two 
occupying the cavity or ventricle of the heart” (guham pravishtau 
dtmanau). ‘Theologists , as well as worshippers maintaining sacred 
tires, term light and shade the contrasted two, who abide in the 
most excellent abode, worthy of the supreme, occupying the cavity 
(of the heart), dwelling together in the worldly body, and tasting 
the certain fruit of good (or of evil) works. ’t 

In the following extract from a dialogue,tt in which satyacama 
instructs upac6sala, the supreme being is meant; not the reflected 
image in the eye, nor the informing deity of that organ, nor the 
regent of the sun, nor the individual intelligent soul. ‘This being, 
who is seen in the eye, is the self (dtman): He is immortal, fear- 
less Brahme. Though liquid grease , or water, be dropped therein, 
it passes to the corners (leaving the eye-ball undefiled).’ 

So, in a dialogue, in which ya'jnyawalcya instructs udda'la- 
CAjttt “the internal check” (antarydmin) is the supreme being; and 
not the individual soul, nor the material cause of the world, nor a 
subordinate deity, the conscious informing regent of the earth, nor 
a saint possessing transcendent power: where premising, ‘he who 
eternally restrains (or governs) this and the other world , and all 
beings therein,’ the instructor goes on to say: ‘who standing in the 

* Brahman is, in this acceptation, a nenter noun (nom. Brahme or Brahma)', 
and tlie same term in the masculine (nom. Brahmd) is one of the three gods 
who constitute one person. But it is more conformable with our idiom to 
employ the masculine exclusively, and many Sanscrit terms of the same 
import are mascnline; as PaTamdlman[-tmd), Par midsmara. &c. 

** Ch'hdnddgya, 3. ’Sdnflih/a-vidyd. Br, SiUr. 1. 2. § 1, (S. 1, 8.) 

*** CaVhavalli, 2. Br. Siiir. 1. 2. § 2. (8. 0, 10). 
t CaVhavaUi. 3. Br. S. 1. 2. § 3. (8. 11, 12.) 

Ch'hdndogya 4. Upacosala-vidyd. Br. StUr. 1. 2. § 4. (8. 13, 17.) 

ff*!* Vrihad dranyaca, 5. Br, Siitr. 1 . 2. § 5. (8 18, 20.) 

§ MuiiSaca, an Upanishad of the Al'harvana. Br. Siitr. 1. 2. § 6. (8. 21, 23.) 
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earth is other than [the earth, whom the earth knows not, whose 
body the earth is, who interiorly restrains (and governs) the earth: 
the same is thy sonl (and mine) , the “internal check” (antary dmin), 
immortal , &c.’ 

Again, in another dialogue, anoikas , in answer to maiia's^ala, 
who with saunaca visited him for instruction, declares ‘there are 
two sciences, one termed inferior, the other superior. The inferior 
comprises the four Vedas, with their appendages, grammar, &c.’ 
(all of which he enumerates): ‘but the superior (or best and most 
beneficial) is that by which the unalterable (being) is comprehended, 
who is invisible (imperceptible by organs of sense), ungrasped (not 
prelVensible by organs of action), come of no race, belonging to no 
tribe, devoid of eye, ear (or other sensitive oi-gan), destitute of 
hand , foot (or other instrument of action) , everlasting lord, present 
every where, yet most minute. Him, invariable, the wise contem- 
plate as the source (or cause) of beings. As the spider puts forth 
and draws in his thread, as plants spring from the earth (and 
return to it), as hair of the head and body grows from the living 

man, so does the universe come of the unalterable ’ Here it 

is the supreme being, not nature or a material cause, nor an em- 
bodied individual soul, who is the invisible (adresya) ungrasped 
source of (all) beings (bhula-yoni). 

In a dialogue between several interlocutors, pra'china.sa'la, ud- 
DALAC-A, and a.swapati, king of the Caiceyis, (of which a version 
at length was inserted in an essay bn the Vedas,* the terms 
vaiswdnara . and dtman occur (there translated universal soul). 
The ordiifhry acceptation of vaiswdnara is fire: and it is therefore 
questioned, whether the element of fire be not here meant, or the 
regent of fire, that is, the conscious, informing deity of it, or a par- 
ticular deity described as having an igneous body , or animal heat 
designated as alvine fire ; and whether likewise dtman intends the 
living, individual soul, or the supreme being. The. answer is, that 
the junction of both general terms limits the sense, and restricts die 
purport of the passage to the single object to which both terms are 
applicable: it relates, then, to the supreme being.** 

Under this section the author twice cites jaimini:*** once for 
obA-iating any difficulty or apparent contradiction in this place , hy 
taking the term in its literal and etymological sense (universal 
guide of men), instead of the particular acceptation of fire; and 
again, as justifying, hy a parallel passage in another Veda,f an 
epithet intimating the minute size of the being in question (prddesa- 

* See p, 50, of this volume. 

♦» Ck'hdnddgya. 5. Hr. Suir. 1. 2. § 7. (S. 24, 32.) 

*** Ib. S. 28 and 3i. -j- Vdjasaneyi brahmana. 
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mdtrn) , a span long. * On this last point other ancient authors are 
likewise cited: one, asmarat’hya, who explains it as the result of 
shrinking or condensation; the other, badari, as a fruit of imagi- 
nation or mental conception.** Reference is also made to another 
sdc'hd of the Veda,*** where the infinite, supreme soul is said to 
occupy the spot between the eye-hrows and nose. 

‘That on which heaven and earth and the intermediate transpi- 
cuous region are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or sensitive organs), 
know to be the one soul (dtmari) : reject other doctrines. This alone 
is the bridge of immortality.’! In this passage of an Upanishad of 
the Al'harvam, brahme is intended, and not any other supposed 
site (dyalana) of heaven, earth, &c. 

In a dialogue between nareda and banatcuma'ra , the (bhuman) 
‘great’ one, proposed as an object of inquiry for him who desires 
unlimited happiness, since there is no bliss in that which is finite 
and small, is briefly defined. ‘He is great, in whom nought else is 
seen, heard, or known, but that wherein ought else is seen, heard, 
or known, is small. ’++ Here the supreme being is meant; not 
breath {prdna), which had been previously mentioned as greatest, 
in a climax of enumerated objects. 

So, in a dialogue between ya'jnvawalcva and his wife g-xroi, +fi 
being asked by her, ‘the heaven above, and the earth beneath, and 
the transpicuous region between , and all which has been, is, and 
will be, whereon are they woven and sewn?’ answers, the ether 
(dedsa) ; and being further asked, what it is on which ether is woven 
or sewn? replies, ‘the unvaried being, whom Brdhmanas affirm to 

be neither coarse nor subtile, neither short nor long ’ It is 

the supreme being who is here meant. * 

r The mystic syllable 6m, composed of three elements of articula- 
tion, is a subject of devout meditation; and the efficacy of that me- 
ditation depends on the limited or extended sense in which it is 
contemplated. The question concerning this mode of worship is 
discussed in a dialogue between pippalada and satyaca'ma.§ 

If tbe devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by one cle- 
ment, the effect passes not beyond this world; if to that indicated 
by two of the elements, it extends' to the lunar orb , whence how- 
ever the soul returns to a new birth; if it be more comprehensive, 
embracing the import of the three elements of the word, the ascent 
is to the solar orb, whence, stripped of sin, and liberated as a snake 

* By an oversight , the expression relative to diminutive dimension was 
omitted in the translated passage. 

** Br SiitT. 1. 2. 29. 30. *** JuUdla. 

t Mundaca. Br. Siilr. 1. 3. § 1 (S. 1, 7.) 
ft Ch’hdnddgi/a. 7. Bhimavidyd. Br. Siilr. 1. 3. § 2. (S. 8, 9.) 
ftt Vrlhad drany. 5. Br. .Siilr. 1. 3. § 3. (.S. 10, 12.) 

§ Prasna, an Upanishad of the ACharvana. Br. Siilr. 1. 3. § 4. (S. 13.) 
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which has cast its slough, the soul proceeds to the abode of Brahtke, 
and to the contemplation of (purusha) him who resides in a corpo- 
real frame : that is, soul reposing in body (purisaya). ^ 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme Brahme, 
uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts; or to Brahme, not 
supreme, but an effect (cdrya) diversified, qualified; who is the 
same wih the vira'j and hiranva-garbua of mythology, born in the 
mundane egg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the supreme 
Brahme to whom meditation is to be directed , 'and on whom the 
thoughts are to be fixed, for that great result of liberation from sin 
and worldly trammels. 

In a passage descriptive of the lesser ventricle of the heart, it is 
said: ‘within this body {Brahme-pura) Brahme' s abode, is a (dahara) 
little lotus, a dwelling within which is a (dahara) small vacuity oc- 
cupied by ether (dcdsa). What that is which is within (the heart’s 
veutricle) is to be inquired, and should be known.’* A question is 
here raised, whether that ‘ether’ (dcdsa) within the ventricle of the 
heart be the etherial element, or the individual sensitive soul, or the 
supreme one; and it is pronounced from the context, that the su- 
preme being is here meant. 

‘The sun’ shines not therein, nor the moon, nor stars: much less 
this fire. All shines after his effulgence (reflecting his light), by 
whose splendour this whole (world) is illumined.’*’* In this passage 
it is no particular luminary or mine of light, but the (prajnya) intelli- 
gent soul (supreme Brahme) which shines with no borrowed light. 

In the dialogue between vama and nachic^tas, before cited, 
are the following passages.*** ‘A person (purusha) no bigger than 
the thumb abides in the midst of self;’ and again, ‘the person no 
bigger than the thumb is clear as a smokeless flame, lord of the past 
(present) and future; he is to-day and will be to-morrow : such is 
he (concerning whom you inquire).’ This is evidently said of the 
supreme ruler, not of the individual living soul. 

■Another passage of the same Upanishad-\ declares: ‘this whole 
universe, issuing from breath (prdna) , moves as it impels: great, 
terrible, as a clap of thunder. They, who know it, become immor- 
tal.’ Brahme, not the thunderbolt nor wind, is here meant. 

‘The living soul (samprasada) rising from this corporeal frame, 
attains the supreme light, and comes forth with his identical form.’tt 
‘It is neither the light of the sun, nor the visual organ, but Brahme, 
that is here meant. 

Ch'hundugya, 8. Dahara-vidyd. Br. Siilr. 1. 3. § 5. (S. 14, 21.) 

** Mxmdaca, Br. Sulr. 1. 3. § 6. (S. 22, 23.) 

■*** Cdfha. 4. Br. Suir. 1 . 3. § 7. (S. 24. 25.) 
t Cdl'ha. e. Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 10. (S. 39.) 

Ch'hdnddgya 8. Prajdpali-vidyd, Br, Sutr. 1. 3. § 11. (S. 40.) 
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‘Ether (dcfisa) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name and form. 
That in the midst of which they botli are , is Brahme : it is immor- 
tality; it is soul.’* ^rdya here intends the supreme being, not the 
element so named. 

In a dialogue between yajnvawalcya and janac.a,** in answer 
to an inquiry ‘whicb is the soul ?’ the intelligent internal light with- 
in the heart is declared to be so. This likewise is shown to relate 
to the supreme one, unaflected by worldly course. 

It had been intimated in an early aphorism of the first chapter, 
that the Vedas, being rightly interpreted, do concur in the same 
import, as there expressed concerning the omnipotent and omni- 
scient creator of the universe.*** An objection to this conclusioa 
is raised, upon the ground of discrepancy remarked in various texts 
of the Vedas, f which coincide, indeed, in ascribing the creation to 
Brahme, but differ in the order and particulars of the world’s develop- 
ment. The apparent contradiction is reconciled , as they agree 
on the essential points of the creator’s attributes; omnipotent and 
omniscient providence, lord of all, soul of all, and without a second, 
&c. ; and it was not the object of the discrepant passages to declare 
the precise succession and exact course of the world’s formation. 

Two more sections are devoted to expound passages which define 
Brahme as creator , and which are shown to comport ift> other con- 
struction. In one, ft cited from a dialogue between ajatasatru and 
ba'laci, surnamed gargya, the object of meditation and worship is 
pronounced to be, ‘he who was the maker of those persons just 
before mentioned (regents of the sun, moon, &c.), and whose work 
this universe is. ’ ' 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between ya’jnyawalcya and 
MAiTRiiYi, ttt soul, and all else which is desirable, are contrasted 
as mutual objects of affection: ‘it is for soul (almari) that opulence, 
kindred, and all else which is dear, are so; and thereunto soul re- 
ciprocally is so; and such is the object w'hich should be meditated, 
inquired, aud known, and by knowledge of whom all becomes known.’ 
This, it is shown, is said of the supreme, not of the individual soul, 
nor of the breath of life. 

Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the author, 
for different modes of interpretation and reasoning, viz. as.mara- 
t’hya, audulomi and casacritsna, as jaimini under the next pre- 
ceding (§5). 

The succeeding section § affirms the important tenet of the Ve- 

* Ch’hdndogya 8 ad fineni. Br, Siitr, 1. 3. § 12. (S. 41.) 

** VrViad dranyaca, 6. Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 13. (S. 42. 43.) 

*** Br. 5. 1. 1. § 4, *t* Ck'hdnddgya, Taittirxya. and Aitareya. 

•{■f CausJiitaci brdkma^. Br. S. 1. 4. § 5. (S. 1() — 18.) 

ftt VrViad dranyaca. Maitreyihrdhmana. Br. Siiir. 1. 4. § 6. (S. 19—22.) 

§ Br. Sutr. 1. 4. § 7. (S. 23—27.) 
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ddnta, that the supreme being is the material, as well as the efficient, 
cause of the universe ; it is a proposition directly resulting from 
the tenour of passages of the Vedas, and illustrations and examples 
adduced. 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism, * intimating that, 
in the like manner as the opinion of a plastic nature and material 
cause (termed by the Sdnc'kyas, pradhdna) has been shown to be 
unsupported by tlie. text of the Veda, and inconsistent with its un- 
doubted doctrine, so, by the like reasoning, the notion of atoms {a/iit 
or paramdnu) and that of an universal void (sumja), and other as un- 
founded systems, are set aside in favour of the only consistent po- 
sition just now affirmed, {lir. Sutr. 1. 1. § 5 and I. 4. § 7.) 

Not to interrupt the connexion of the subjects, I have purposely 
passed by a digression, or rather several, comprised in two sections 
of this chapter,** wherein it is inquired whether any besides a re- 
generate man (or Uindu of the three first tribes) is qualified for 
theological studies and theognostic attainments; and the solution 
of the doubt is, that a sudra, nr man of an inferior tribe, is incom- 
petent ; *** and that beings superior to man (the gods of mythology) 
are qualified. 

In the course of this disquisition the noted question of the eternity 
of sound, of articulate sound in particular, is mooted and examined. 
It is a favourite topic in both Mimdnsus, being intimately connected 
with that of the eternity of the Veda , or revelation acknowledged 
by them. 

I shall not, however, enter into the matter further, in this place, 
though much remain to be added to the little which was said on it 
in a former essay, t 

In the fourth chapter of the first lecture, the author returns to the 
task of confuting the Sdnc'hya doctrine ; and some passages of the 
Vedas, apparently favouring that doctrine, are differently interpreted 
by him: ‘the indistinct one (avyacta) is superior to the great one 
(mahal), and embodied soul {purusha) is superior to the indistinct.’ff 
Here the very same terms, which the Sdnc'hyas employ for ‘intel- 
ligence, nature, and soul,’ are contrasted, with allusion seemingly 
to the technical acceptations of them. This passage is , however, 
explained away; and the terms are taken by tbe Veddntins in a 
different sense. 

The next instance is less striking and may be briefly dismissed, 
as may that following it: one relative to ajd, alleged to signify in 
the passage in question i t+ the unborn sempiternal nature (pracrili), 
but explained to intend a luminous nature (pracriti) noticed in the 

* Br. Sutr. f. 4. § 8 (S. 28.) ** Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 8, 0. (S. 26- 38.) 

Br. Sutr. 1. 3. (S. 28—20.) f See p. 195, of this volume. 

tt Cdt'ha, 3, Br. Sutr. 1. 4. § 1. (8. 1—7.) 

i")-)- 'SwMsnatara. B. S. 1. 4. § 2. (S. 8—10.) 
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Ch'hdndogya-, (there is iu the text itself an evident allusion to the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, ashe-goat): the other concerning 
the meaning of the words punc/ia-panchajandh , in a passage of the 
Vrlhud dramjaca, * which a follower of the Sdnc'hya would construe 
as bearing reference to five times five (twenty -five) principles; but 
which clearly relates to five objects specified in the context, and 
figuratively termed persons (pancha jann). 

It is because the Sdnc'hya doctrine is, in the apprehension of the 
Veddntins themselves , to a certain degree plausible , and seemingly 
countenanced by the text of the Vedas, that its refutation occupies 
so much of the attention of the author and his scholiasts. More 
than one among the sages of the law (d^vala in particular is named) 
have sanctioned the principles of the Sdnc’hya; and they are not 
uncountenanced by menu.** capila himself is spoken of with the 
reverence due to a saint {Mahd-rhhi) and inspired sage; and his 
most eminent disciples, as panchasic’ha, &c. are mentioned with 
like veneration; and their works are dignified with the appellations 
of tantru and sninli as holy writings, by the Veddntins, at the same 
time that these oppose and refute the doctrine taught by him. 

capila , indeed , is named in the Veda itself as possessing trans- 
cendent knowledge : but here it is remarked, that the name has been 
borne by more than one sage ; and in particular by vasud^va, who 
slew the sons of sagara. *** This mythological personage, it is 
contended, is the capila named in the Veda. 

The second lecture continues the refutation of capila’s Sdnc'hya, 
which, it is observed, is at variance with the smnlis , as with the. 
Vedas: and here the name of menu is placed at the head of them, 
although the institutes, which bear his name, will be found, as just 
now hinted, and as subsequently admitted in another section, to 
afi'ord seeming countenance to Sdnc'hya doctrines. Such passages 
are, however, explained away by the Veddntins, who rely in this 
instance, as they do in that of the Veda itself, on other texts, which 
are not reconcileable to the Sdnc'hya. 

The same argument is in the following section, t applied to the 
setting aside of the Yiiga smnli of patanjali {Hairaiiya-garbha), so 
far as that is inconsistent with the orthodox tenets deduced from 
the Vedas: and, by parityof reasoning, to can\vde’s atomical scheme; 
and to other systems which admit two distinct causes (a material 
and an efficient one) of the universe. 

The doctrine, derived from the tenour of the Vedas is to be sup- 
ported, likewise, by reasoning independently of authority. ‘The 
objection, that the cause and effect are dissimilar, is not a valid one: 

• Vrihad dran. 6. Br. Sulr. 1. 4. § 3. (S. 11 — 13.) 

•* menu’s Institutes, ch. xii. , v. 5U. 

••• sAsc. on Br. Sutr. 2. 1. § I. (S. 1—2.) 
t Br. Sail . 2. 1. § 2. (S. 3.) 
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instances of such dissimilarity are frequent. Hair and nails, -which 
are insensible, grow from a sensible animal body; and sentient 
vermin (scorpions, &c.) spring from inanimate sources (cow-dung, 
&c.) The argument, too, might be retorted; for, according to the 
adverse position, sentient beings are produced from an insensible 
plastic nature.* On these and other arguments the orthodox doctrine 
is maintainable by reasoning: and by like arguments opinions con- 
cerning atoms and an universal void, which are not received by the 
best persons, may be confuted.’** 

‘’The distinction relative to fruition, discriminating one who en- 
joys and that which is enjoyed, does not invalidate the singleness 
and identity of Brahme as cause and effect.*** The sea is one and 
not other than its waters; yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth, and 
other modifications of it, differ from each otlier. ’ 

‘ An effect is not other than its cause. Brahme is single without 
a second. He is not separate from the embodied self. He is soul; 
and the soul is he.+ Yet he does not do tliat only which is agree- 
able and beneficial to self. The same earth exhibits diamonds, rock 
crystals , red orpiment , &c. ; the same soil produces a diversity of 
plants; the same food is converted into various excrescences, hair, 
nails, &c. 

‘As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahme vari- 
ously transformed and diversified, without aid of tools or exterior 
means of any sort.,Tt In like manner, the spider spins his web out 
of his own substance; spirits assume various shapes ; cranes (ra/dcd) 
propagate without the male ; and the lotus proceeds from pond to 
pond without organs of motion. That Brahme is entire without 
parts, is no objection: he is not wholly transformed into wmrldly 
appearances. Various changes are presented to the same dreaming 
soul. Differs illusory shapes and disguises are assumed by the same 
spirit. ’t+t 

'’Brahme is omnipotent, able for every act, without organ or in- 
strument. § No motive or special purpose need be assigned for his 
creation of the universe, besides his will.’§§ 

‘Unfairness and uncompassionateness are not to be imputed to 
him, because some (the gods) are happy, others (beasts and inferior 
beings) are miserable, and others again (men) partake of happiness 
and unhappiness. Every one has his lot, in the renovated world, 
according to his merits, his previous virtue or vice in a former stage 
of an universe, which is sempiternal and had no beginning in time. 

* Be. Sutr. 2. 1. § 3. (S. 4. II.) ** Ibid. § 4. (S. 12.) 

♦♦♦ Ibid. 2. 1. §5. (S. 13.) f Ib'd. §fi- (S.14— 20.) and § 7. (8.21—23.) 

tt Ibid. § 8. (8. 24-23.) -ftt Ibid. § 9. (8. 2(5-29.) 

§Ibid. § 10. (8 30—31.) §§Ibid. § 11.(8.32—33.) 
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So the rain-cloud distributes rain impartially; yet the sprout varies 
according to the seed.’* 

‘ Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, &c.) 
exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.’** 

The second chapter of the second lecture is controversial. The 
doctrine of the Sdnc'/tyas is confuted in the first section; that of the 
Vaiseshicas in two more ; of the BauMhas in as many ; of the Jaims 
ill one; of the Pdstipulas and Pdnchardtras , likewise, in one each. 
Those controversial di.squisitions are here omitted; asa brief abstract 
would hardly be intelligible, and a full explanation would lead to 
too great lengtli. Tliey have been partly noticed in a separate 
treatise on the Philosophy of Indian Sects.*** It is remarkable, 
that the ISyuya of gotam.x is entirely unnoticed in the text and com- 
mentaries of the Vdihintii-sulras. 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of reconciling 
seeming contradictions of passages in the Pedas is resumed. 

‘The origin of air and the etherial element {rlcdsa), unnoticed 
in the text of the Veda {Ch'hdnddgya) , where the creation of the 
three other elements is described, has been affirmed in another 
(Tailtiriyaca),f The omission of the one is supplied by the notice 
in the other; there is no contradiction, as the deficient passage is 
not restrictive, nor professes a complete enumeration. Ether and 
air are by Brahme created. But he himself has no origin , no pro- 
creator nor maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as without 
eiid.tt So fire, and water, and earth, proceed mediately from him, 
being evolved successively, the one from the other, as fire from 
air, and this from ether, ttt The element of earth is meant in 
divers passages where food (that is, esculent vegetable) is said to 
proceed from water: for rain fertilizes the earth. It is by his will, 
not by their own act, that they are so evolved; and conversely, 
they merge one into the other, in the reversed order, and are re- 
absorbed at the. general dissolution of worlds, previous to renovation 
of all things.’ § 

‘Intellect, mind, and organs of sense and action, being composed 
of the primary elements, are evolved and re-absorbed in no different 
order or succession, but in that of the elements of which they 
consist. ’ §§ 

‘The same course, evolution and re-absorption, or material birth 
and death, cannot be affirmed of the soul. Birth and death are 
predicated of an individual, referring merely to his association with 
body, which is matter fixed or moveable. Individual souls are, in 
the Veda , compared to sparks issuing from a blazing fire ; but the 

* Br. Sulr. 2. 1. §. 12. (S. 34_.36.) *» Itid. § 13. (S. 37.) 

*** See p. 243, of this volume. -f- Ibid. 2. 3. §. 1 and 2. (S. 1 — 7 and 8.) 

tt Br. Sulr. 2. 3 §. 3. (S. 9.) ttt Ibid, t 4— «. (8. Ill— 12.) 

§ Ibid § 7—8. (8. 13—14.1 §§ Ibid. § 9. (8. 15.) 
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soul is likewise declared expressly to be eternal and unborn. Its 
emanation is no birth, nor original production.* It is perpetually 
intelligent and constantly sensible, as the Sane’ Ayas too maintain ; 
not adventitiously so, merely by association with mind and intellect, 
as the disciples of canade insist. It is for want of sensible objects, 
not for want of sensibility nr faculty of perception , that the soul 
feels not during profound sleep, fainting, or trance. 

‘The soul is not of finite dimensions, as its transmigrations seem- 
ingly indicate ; nor minutely small abiding within the heart, and no 
bigger than the hundredth part of a hundredth of a hair’s point, as 
in some passages described; but, on the contrary, being identified 
with supreme lirahme, it participates in his infinity.’** 

‘The soul is active; not as the Sanc'hyas maintain, merely pas- 
sive.*** Its activity, however, is not essential, but adventitious. 
As the carpenter, having his tools in hand, toils and suffers, and 
laying them aside, rests and is easy, so the soul in conjunction with 
its instruments (the senses and organs) is active, and quitting them, 
reposes, f 

‘Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in its 
actions and fruition, in its attainment of knowledge, and consequent 
liberation and bliss, by the supreme ruler of the universe, ft who 
causes it to act conformably with its previous resolves: now, ac- 
cording to its former purposes, as then consonantly to its yet earlier 
predispositions, accruing from preceding forms with no retrospective 
limit; for the world had no beginning. The supreme soul makes 
the individuals act relatively to their virtuous or vicious propen- 
sities, as the same fertilizing rain-cloud causes various seeds to 
sprout multifariously, producing diversity of plants according to 
their kind. 

‘The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler, fft as a spark is of 
fire. The relation is not as that of master and servant, ruler and 
ruled, but as that of whole and part. In more than one hymn and 
prayer of the Fedas% it is said, “All beings constitute one quarter 
of him ; three quarters are imperishable in heaven : ’’ and in the 
himra-gitd%% and other smntis, the soul, that animates body, is ex- 
pressly affirmed to be a portion of him. He does not, however, 
partake of the pain and suffering of which the individual soul is 
conscious, through sympathy, during its association with body; so 
solar or lunar light appears as that which it illumines , though dis- 
tinct therefrom. 

‘As the sun’s image reflected in water is tremulous, quaking with 

* Br. Suit. § 10—11 (S. 10—17.) ** Ibid. 2. 3. § 13. (S. IO-:t2.) 

■»** Ibid. § 14. (S. .13—39.) t Ihid- S 15. (S. 40.) 

tt Ibid. § 16. (S. 41—42.) +ft Ihi'l- § 17- (S. 43— .^3.) 

S Rigueda, 8. 4. 17. Yajurvida (Vujnsnneyi) 31. 3. 

§§ SAXCABA cites by tins name the Bhngnvad gild. 
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the undulations of the pool, without however affecting other watery 
images nor the solar urh itself; so the sufferings of one individual 
affect not another, nor the supreme ruler. But, according to the 
doctrine of the Sane' hyas who maintain that souls are numerous, 
each of them infinite, and all affected by one plastic principle, na- 
ture {pradhana or prarrlli), the pain or pleasure, which is experienced 
by one, must be felt by all. The like consequence is objected to 
the doctrine of canade, who taught that souls, numerous and infinite, 
are of themselves insensible; and mind, the soul’s instrument, is ' 
minute as an atom, and by itself likewise unsentieut. The union of 
one soul with a mind would not exclude its association with other 
souls, equally infinite and ubiquitary; and all, therefore, would 
partake of the same feeling of pain or pleasure.’ 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the task of re- 
conciling apparent contradictions of passages in the Vedas. * 

‘The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated bj" the 
term prana in a secondary acceptation (it is noticed in its proper 
signification further on, § 4), have , like the elements and other ob- , 
jects treated of in the foregoing chapter, a similar origin, as modi- i 
fications of Brahme\ although unnoticed in some passages concern- I 
ing the creation, and mentioned in others as pre-existent, but ex- ' 
pressly affirmed in others to be successively evolved. ** The de- 
ficiency or omission of one text does not invalidate the explicit tenor 
of another. 

‘ In various passages, the number of corporeal organs is differently 
stated, from seven to thirteen. The precise number is, however, 
eleven:*** the five senses, sight, &c. ; five active organs, the hand, 
&c. ; and lastly, the internal faculty, mind, comprehending intelli- 
gence, consciousness, and sensation. Where a greater number is 
specified, the term is employed in its most comprehensive sense; 
where fewer are mentioned, it is used in a more restricted accep- 
tation; thus seven sensitive organs are spoken of, relatively to the 
eyes, ears, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue. 

‘They are finite and small: not, however, minute as atoms, nor ^ 
yet gross, as the coarser elements, t 1 

‘,In its primary or principal signification, prana is vital action, 
and chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modification of Brahme. It 
is not wind (vdyu) or the air which is breathed, though so described 
in numerous passages of the Vedas and other authorities ; nor is it 
an operation of a corporeal organ ; but it is a particular vital act, 
and comprehends five such; 1st, respiration, or an act operating up- 
wards; 2d, inspiration, one operating downwards; 3d, a vigorous 
action, which is a mean between the foregoing two; 4th, expiration, ‘ 

« Br. Su>r- 2. 4. § I. (S. 1—4.) ** Ibid. 2. 4. § 1. (S. 1—4.) 

*** Ibid. § 2. (S. 5— ti.) t Ibid. § 3. (S. 7. ) 
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or passage upwards , as in metempsychosis ; 5tb , digestion , or cir- 
culation of nutriment throughout the corporeal frame.’* 

‘Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast or infinite 
act , nor minutely small. The vital act is not so minute as not to 
pervade the entire frame, as in the instance of circulation of nourish- 
ment; yet is small enough to he imperceptible to a bystander, in 
the instance of life’s passage in transmigration. 

‘ Respiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take effect of 
themselves by an intrinsic faculty, but as influenced and directed 
by a presiding deity and ruling power, yet relatively to a particular 
body, to whose animating spirit, and not to the presiding deity, fru- 
ition accrues.** 

‘The senses and organs, eleven in number, as above mentioned, 
are not modifications of the principal vital act, respiration ’ but dis- 
tinct principles.*** 

‘It is the supreme ruler, not the individual soul, who is described 
in passages of the Vedas as transforming himself into divers com- 
binations, assuming various names and shapes, deemed terrene, 
aqueons, or igneous, according to the predominancy of the one or 
the other element. When nourishment is received into the corpo- 
real frame, it undergoes a threefold distribution, according to its 
fineness or coarseness: corn and other terrene food becomes flesh; 
but the coarser portion is ejected, and the finer nourishes the mental 
organ. Water is converted into blood; the coarser particles are re- 
jected as urine; the finer supports the breath. Oil or other com- 
bnstible substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow; the coarser 
part is deposited as bone, and the finer supplies the faculty of 
speech. ’ + 

The thu’d lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge is 
attainable, through which liberation and perpetual bliss may be 
achieved: and, as preliminary thereto, on the passage of the soul 
furnished with organs into the versatile world and its various con- 
ditions; and on the nature and attributes of the supreme being. 

‘The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from one state 
to another, invested with a subtile, frame consisting of elementary 
particles, the seed or rudiment of a grosser body. Departing from 
that which it occupied, it ascends to the moon ; where, clothed with 
an aqueons form, it experiences the recompense of its works; and 
whence it returns to occupy a new body with resulting influence of 
its former deeds. But evil-doers suffer for their misdeeds in the 
seven appointed regions of retribution, ft 

‘The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, and 
% 

* Br. Sutr. 2. 4. § 4. (S. 8.) § 5. (S. 0- 12.) § 6. (S. 13.) 

** Ibid. § 7. (S. 14—16.) *** Ibid. § 8. (8. 17—19.) 

t Ibid. §9. (S 20-22.) 

ttibid- 3. 1. § 1—3. (8. 1—7 and 8-11 and 12—21.) 
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passes successively and rapidly through ether, air, vapour, mist, and 
cloud , into rain ; and thus finds its way into a vegetating plant, and 
thence, through the medium of nourishment, into an animal embryo.’* 
In the second chapter of this lecture the states or conditions 
of the embodied soul are treated of. They are chiefly three ; wak- 
ing, dreaming, and profound sleep: to which may be added fora 
fourth, that of death; and for a fifth, that of trance, swoon, or stupor, 
which is intermediate between profound sleep and death (as it were 
half-dead), as dreaming is between waking and profound sleep. In 
that middle state of dreaming there is a fanciful course of events, 
and illusory creation, which however testifies the existence of a 
conscious soul. In profound sleep the squI has retired to the su- 
preme one by the route of the arteries of the pericardium. ** 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
the nature and attributes of the supreme being. ‘He is described 
in many passages of the Veda, as diversified and endued with every 
quality and particular character; but in other and very numerous 
texts, as without form or quality'. The latter only is truly appli- 
cable, not the former, nor yet both. He is impassible, unaffected 
by worldly modifications; as the clear crystal, seemingly coloured 
by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the loss really' pellucid. 
He does not vary with every disguising form or designation, for 
all diversity is expressly denied by explicit texts; and the notion 
of variableness relative to him is distinctly condemned in some 
sac'htis of the Veda.*** 

‘He is neither coarse nor subtile, neither long nor short, neither 
audible nor tangible; amorphous, invariable.’ 

‘This luminous immortal being, who is in this earth, is the same 
with the luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, which informs the 
corporeal self, and is the same with the [supreme] soul.’ ‘He is to 
be apprehended by mind alone, there is not here any multiplicity. 
Whosoever views him as manifold dies death after death. + 

‘He is amorphous, for so he is explicitly declared to be; but 
seemiugly assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, impinging on 
an object, appears straight or crooked.’ ft 

‘He is pronounced to he sheer sense, mere intellect and thought: 
as a lump of salt is wholly of an uniform taste within and without, 
so is the. soul an entire mass of intelligence.’ This is affirmed both 
in the Vedas and in the smrilis; and, as such, he is compared to 
the reflected images of sun and moon, which fluctuate with the rise 
and fall of the waters that reflect them.ft+ ‘The luminous sun, 

* /ir Star. 3. 1. § 4—6. (S. 22 -23 and 24—27.) ' 

** Ibid. .3. 2. § 1—4. (S. 1—0, 7, 8, 9 and 10.) 

♦** Ibid. 3. 2. § .1. (S. 11—13.) 

t Passages of the Veda cited among others by the scholiasts commenting 
on the above. ff Br. SiUr. 3.2. (S. 14.) ftt Ib'd. 3. 2. (S. 15 — 20.) 
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though single, yet reflected in water, becomes various ; and so does 
the unborn divine soul by disguise in divers modes.’ 

The Veda so describes him, as entering into and pervading the 
corporeal shapes by himself wrought.* ‘He framed bodies, biped 
and quadruped; and becoming a bird, he passed into those bodies, 
tilling them as their informing spirit.’ 

In the Vrthad dramjaea, after premising two modes of Brahme, 
morphous and amorphous; one composed of the three coarser ele- 
ments, earth, water, and tire ; the other consisting of the two more 
subtile, air and ether; it is said, ‘next then his name is propounded,’ 
“neither so nor so; for there is none other but he, and lie is the 
supreme. ’’ Here the finite forms premised are denied ; for his exist- 
ence as the supreme being is repeatedly affirmed in this and in 
other passages. ** 

‘He is imperceptible; yet during devout meditation is, as it were, 
apprehended by perception and inference, through revelation and 
authentic recollections.*** 

‘ Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied by re- 
flection though really single, and like ether (space) apparently sub- 
divided in vessels containing it within limits, the (supreme) light is 
without difference or distinction of particulars, for he. is repeatedly 
declared so to be.f Therefore is one, who knows the truth, iden- 
tified with the infinite being; for so revelation indicates. But since 
both are affirmed, the relation is as that of the coiled serpent fancied 
to bo a hoop; or as that of light and the luminary from which it 
proceeds, for both are luminous. +t 

‘There is none other but he, notwithstanding the apparent import 
of divers texts, which seem to imply differences, various relations, 
and aliquot parts. He is ubiquitary and eternal ; for he is pronounced 
to be greater than etherial space, which is infinite, ttt 

‘The fruit or recompense of works is from him, for that is con- 
gruous; and so it is expressly affirmed in the Vedas, jaimini alleges 
virtue or moral merit; but the author of the sutras (badarayana 
vyas.y) maintains the former, because the supreme being is in the 
Vedas termed the cause of virtue and of vice, as of every thing 
else.’§ 

The two last chapters of the. third lecture relate chiefly to devout 
exercises and pious meditation, the practice of which is inculcated 
as proper and requisite to prepare the soul and mind for the recep- 
tion of divine knowledge, and to promote its attainment. I pass ra- 
pidly over this copious part§§ of the text, for the same reason for 

* Br. Sulr. .3. 2. S. 21. *» Ibid. § 6. (S. Ti.) *** Ibid. 8. 23—24. 

t Ibid. S 25. +t Ibid. (8. 26—30.) fft Ibid. § 7. § Ibid. § 8. 

§§ The third chapter contains thirty-six sections, comprising sixty-six 
aphorisms; the fourth includes eighteen, comprehendingfifty-twu sutros; and 
the subject is pursued in the eight first sections of the fourth lecture. 
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which I restricted myself to a very brief notice of the Yoga or theis- 
tical Sanc'hya of patanjali; because religious observances are 
more concerned than philosophy with the topics there treated, and 
the ritual of the Yoga according to both systems, Sanc'hya and Ve- 
ddnta, would be a fitter subject of a separate treatise, rather than to 
be incidentally touched on while investigating the philosophical 
doctrines of both schools. 

Various questions arise on the modes, forms , and object of medi- 
tation taught in the Vpanishads and in other portions of the Vedas, 
as well as on exterior observances either immediately or mediately 
connected therewith, and likewise on the direct efficacy of know- 
ledge, which are all considered and solved at much length. In 
general, but not always, the same divine knowledge, the same 
worship, and like meditations, are intended by the same designations 
in different Vedas, the omissions and obscurities of one being sup 
plied and explained by another, and even under various designations. 
By the acquisition of such knowledge, attainable as it is in the. pre- 
sent or in a future birth, in lifetime, or to take effect after death, 
the influence of works is annulled, and consequent deliverance is 
single, not varying in degree and inducing different gradations of 
bliss, but complete and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to the fruit and effect of pious 
meditation properly conducted, and the consequent attainment of 
divine knowledge. The beginning of the first chapter is, however, 
supplemental to the foregoing lecture, treating of devout exercises, 
and the posture (a sitting one) in which devotion and contemplation 
should be practised , with constant repetition of those observances, 
and persisting therein during life.* 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled and 
future offence precluded.** “As water wets not the leaf of the lo- 
( tus, so sin touches not him who knows GOD; as the floss on the 
carding comb cast into the fire is consumed, so are his sins burnt 
away.”*** 

‘In like manner, the effect of the converse (that is, of merit and 
virtue) is by acquisition of knowledge annulled and precluded. It 
is at death that these consequences take place, t “ He traverses 
both (merit and demerit) thereby.” “The heart’s knot is broken, 
all doubts are split, and his works perish, when he has seen the 
supreme being. ”ttt “All sins depart from him:”§ meaning good 
works as well as misdeeds; for the confinement of fetters is the 
same, whether the chain be of gold or iron. ’§§ 

* Hr. Sulr. 4. I. S I— 8. (S. 1—12.) ** Ibid. § 0. (S. Ifl.)! 

*** Ch'hdntlogyaj Brakme-vidyd. *f- Br. 5. 4, 1. § 10. (S. 14.) 

*t-Y Vrihad dranyaca. jff Mundaca. § Ch’hdndogya. 

§§ Anon. com. 
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‘But only such antecedent sin and virtue are annulled, as had 
not begun to have effect; for their influence lasts until his deliver- 
ance, ^and then does he merge in the supreme Brahme.* Those 
which were in operation are not annulled, as the arrow, which has 
been shot completes its flight, nor falls till its speed is spent; and 
the potter’s wheel, once set in motion, whirls till the velocity which 
has been communicated to it is exhausted.’ 

‘However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and certain other 
religions observances enjoined as conducive to the same end, are not 
rendered inefficacious;** for it is declared that " Brdhmanas seek 
divine knowledge by holy study, sacrifice, liberality, and devo- 
tion;”*** and according to some sdc'hds\ of the Veda, other merits 
remain likewise effectual; for sons succeed to the inheritance of 
their father’s works; the affectionate share his good deeds; and 
the malignant participate of his ill actions. These sacrificial observ- 
ances may be such as are conjoined with devout exercises, faith, 
and pious meditation ; or unattended by those holy practices for 
attainment of divine knowledge, since they are pronounced most 
efficacious when so conjoined, which implies that they are not 
wholly inoperative by themselves. ’ ft 

‘ Having annulled by fruition other works which had begun to 
have effect; having enjoyed the recompense and suffered the pains 
of good and bad actions, the possessor of divine knowledge, on 
demise of the body, proceeds to a reunion W'ith flroAme. fff 

The_ fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in the first 
chapter, the second chapter of this lecture treats of the particular 
effect of devout exercises joined with appropriate meditation. It 
chiefly concerns the ascent of the soul, or mode in which it passes 
from the body. 

‘Of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest of the ten 
exterior faculties (not the corporeal organs themselves), is absorbed 
into the mind, for the action of the outer organ ceases before the 
mind’s. This in like manner retires into the breath, § attended like- 
wise by all the other vital functions, for they are life’s companions; 
and the same retreat of the mind is observable, also, in profound 
sleep and in a swoon. Breath, attended likewise by all other vital 
faculties, is withdrawn into the living soul which governs the cor- 
poreal organs, as the attendants of a king assemble around him 
when he is setting out upon a journey ; for all vital functions gather 
about the soul at the last moment when it is expiring. §§ The liv- 
ing soul, attended with all its faculties, retires within a rudiment of 

Br. Sulr. 4. 1. § 11. (S. l.i.) Ch'fidnddgt/a. 

** Br. Sutr. 4. 1. § 12. (S. Hi — 17). *** Vrthad dranyaca, 

t Sntydyana. -j-j- Br. Sittr. 4. 1. § 13. (S. 18.) Ch'hdndrigya. 

■fj*) Br. Sulr, § 14. (8. 19.) Ch'hdndoyya and VrVind dranyaca, 

§ CVhdnddgya. Br. Sulr. 4. 2. § 1—3. §§ Vrihad dranyaca. 
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body, composed of light with the rest of the five elements, in a sub- 
tile state. “Breath,” is, therefore, said to withdraw into “light;” 
not meaning that element (or fire) exclusively; nor intending direct 
transition, for a traveller has gone from one city to another, tliongb 
he passed through an intermediate town.’ 

‘This retirement from the body is common to ordinary uninformed 
people as to the devout contemplative worshipper, until they pro- 
ceed further on their respective paths; and immortality (without 
immediate reunion with the supreme Hrahme) is the fruit of pious 
meditation, though impediments may not be wholly consumed and 
removed. * 

‘In that condition the soul of the contemplative worshipper re- 
mains united to a subtile elementary frame, conjoined with the vital 
faculties, until the dissolution of worlds, when it merges in the 
supremo deity. That elementary frame is minute in its dimensions 
as subtile in its texture, and is accordingly imperceptible to by- 
standers when departing from the body ; nor is it oppressed by cre- 
mation or other treatment which that body undergoes. It is by its 
warmth sensible so long as it abides with that coarser frame, which 
becomes cold in death when it has departed,** and was warm during 
life while it remained. 

‘ Hut ho who has attained the true knowledge of god does not 
pass through the same stages of retreat, proceeding directly to re- 
union with the supreme being, with which he is identified, as a river, 
at its confluence with the sea, merges therein altogether. His vital 
faculties and the elements of w-hich his body consists, all the six- 
teen component parts which constitute the human frame, are ab- 
sorbed absolutely and completely: both name and form cease; and 
ho becomes immortal, without parts or members.’*** 

In course of expounding the text, some of the commentators 
compare the ultimate absorption of the vital faculties to the dis- 
appearance of water sprinkled on a hot stone, f They seem to be 
unaware of its evaporation, and consider it to have sunk into the 
stone. 

‘The soul, together with the vital faculties absorbed in it, having 
retired within its proper abode, the heart, the summit of that viscus 
flashes, and lightens the passage by which the soul is to depart; 
the crown of the head in the case of the wise; and any other part 
of the body, in the instance of the ignorant. A hundred and one 
arteries issue from the heart, one of which passes to the crown of 
the head : it is named sitshtimna. By that passage, in virtue of ac- 
quired knowledge, and of recollection of the meditated way, the 

* Br. Sulr. 4. 2. § 4. (8. 7.) ** Ibid. § 5. (8. 8 — 11.) Cat'havalli, &c. 

*** Ibid. § 6 — 8. (8. 12 — 10.) Cdnwa. Mddhyandina, Prasna, &c. 

•) RangumWlm on Br. SutT. 4. 2. § 6. (8. 12). 
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soul of the wise, graced by the favour of Brahme, whose dwelling 
is in the heart, issues and meets a solar ray; and by that route pro- 
ceeds, whether it be night or day , winter or summer. * The con- 
tact of a sunbeam with the vein is constant, as long as the body 
endures ; rays of light reach from the sun to the vein, and converse- 
ly extend from this to the sun. The preferableness of summer, 
as exemplified in the case of bhisiima, who awaited the return of 
that auspicious season to die, does not concern tlie devout wor- 
shipper, who has practised religious exercises in contemplation of 
Brahme, as inculcated by the Vedas, and has consequently acquired 
knowledge. But it does concern those who have followed the ob- 
servances taught by the Seine' kya Ye'tga; according to which, the 
time of day and season of the year are not indifferent.’ 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of the 
coronal artery communicating with a solar ray to its final destination, 
the abode of Brahme, is variously described in divers texts of the 
Veda ; some specifying intermediate stations which arc omitted by 
others, or mentioned in a different order.** The seeming discre- 
pancies of those passages are reconciled, and all are shown to re- 
late to one uniform route, deduced from the text, for the divine 
journey (deva-ydna) which the liberated soul travels. A question 
arises, whether the intermediate stations, which are. mentioned, be 
stages of the journey, or scenes of fruition to be visited in succession, 
or landmarks designated for the course and direction of the route.*** 
On this point the settled conclusion is,t that the presiding deities 
or regents of the places or regions indicated are guides to the soul, 
who forward it on its way in its helpless c(mdition, destitute of 
exerted organs, all its faculties being absorbed and withdrawn; as 
a blind man is led, or a faint person is conducted, by a guide. 

The route deduced from the tenour of texts compared, and from 
divers considerations set forth, t is by a solar ray to the realm of 
fire; thence to the regents of day, of the semilunation, of the summer 
six months, of the year; and thence to the abode of gods; to air 
or wind , the regent of which forwards the journeying soul from his 
precincts, by a narrow passage compared to the nave of a chariot 
wheel, towards the sun: thence the transition is to the moon, whence 
to the region of lightning, above which is the realm of vakuna, the 
regent of water; for lightning and thunder are beneath the rain- 

* Br. Siilr. 4. 2. § 0 — 11. (S. 17 — 21.) Vrihad uraii. Ch'hiindiigya, &c. 

** Ch'heindeigya, CaushitacU Vrihad dradyaca, &c. 

*** BHAV.\i)EVA iustancea Pettalipulra and the fieina river, as indicated for 
the direction of the. route from Tirahhucti (Tirhiit) to (Benares). 

It is clear that ho understands Peitaliputra (the ancient Palibothra) to he 
Patna. 

t Br. SiUr. 4. 3. § 1 — 4. (S. 1 — 0.) 
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cloud and aqueous region : the rest of the way is by the realm of 
iNDRA, to the abode of prajaVati or Brahine. 

A question arises, which is here discussed, whether Brahme, to 
whoso dwelling and court the soul is conducted, he the supreme 
being, according to the ordinary and chief acceptation of the term, 
or he that effect of his creative will which is distingnised as cdrya 
brahme, identified with the mythological personage entitled hira- 
NYAGARBHA, as having been included within the golden mundane 
egg. JAIMINI affirms the supreme one to be meant; but badari 
maintains the other opinion ; which is that which the commentators 
of the sulras understand the author of them to adopt.* 

The souls of those holy persons only, whose devout meditation 
was addressed to the pure Brahme himself, take the route described ;** 
not those whose contemplation was partial and restrictive: they 
have their special reward. Those, too, whose knowledge of god 
was more perfect, pass immediately, or by any route, to a reunion 
with the divinity, with >vhora they are identified. 

The soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of divine know- 
ledge, and is consequently liberated, “quitting its corporeal frame, 
ascends to the supreme light which is Brahme, and comes forth iden- 
tified with him, conform and undivided;”*** as pure water, drop- 
ped into the limpid lake, is such as that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a difference of 
doctrine is noticed. i" jaimini maintained, that he is endued with 
divine attributes, omniscience, ubiquitary power, and other trans- 
cendent faculties. audul6mi insisted, that he becomes sheer thought, 
sentient intelligence. The author of the suiras (badarayana) ac- 
cedes to the last-mentioned opinion; admitting, however, the prac- 
tical or apparent possession of divine faculties by one who has at- 
tained perfection of knowledge. 

By certain devout exercises and meditation ft a l^ss perfect 
knowledge is acquired, which, as before mentioned, qualifies the 
possessor of it for reception at Brahme' s abode, though not for im- 
mediate re-union and identity with his being. In that condition 
transcendent power is enjoyed. The pilrts, or shades of progenitors, 
may be called up by a simple act of the will; and other super- 
human faculties may be similarly exerted. The possessor of these 
is independent, subject to no other’s control. He may, at his option, 
be invested with one or more bodies, furnished with senses and 
organs, or be unincumbered with a corporeal frame. On this point, 
however, a difference of doctrine subsists, jaimini maintained the 
indispensable presence of body; badari, its absence; and the author 

* Br. Siur. 4. 3. § 5. (S. 7—14.) ** Ibid. § 0. (S. 15—16.) 

*** Ibid § 1—2. (S. 1—4.) t Ibid. § 3. (S. 5—7.) 

•ft Hdrda-vidyd or Dahara-vidyd in the Ch'hdndogya. 
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badara’tana) admits the option. In one case, the condition is that 
a person dreaming; in the other case, as of one awake.* 
‘Master of several bodies, by a simple act of his will, the Yogi 
loes not occupy one only, leaving the rest inanimate, like so many 
wooden machines. He may animate more than one, in like manner 
AS a single lamp may be made to supply more than one wick.’** 
Liberation (mucii), besides its proper and strict sense, which is 
that of final deliverance through a perfect knowledge of Bruhme, 
and consequent identification with the divinity and absorption into 
his essence, is likewise employed in a secondary acceptation for 
that which takes effect in life time (Jivan-mucii)-, or which conducts 
the soul after death to dwell with Brahme: not, however, divested 
of a subtile corporeal frame. The more complete deliverance is 
incorporeal (videha mucii). *** The less perfect liberation appertains 
to a Yogi, similar, in respect of the faculties and powers possessed 
by him, to one who has accomplished the like by the observances 
taught in the Sanc'hya or Yoga of patanjali. 

Such a Yogi , uncontrolled and independent as he has been pro- 
nounced to be, can exert every faculty and superior power ana- 
logous to that of the divinity’s which may be conducive to enjoy- 
ment; but he has not a creative power. His faculties are trans- 
cendent for enjoyment, not for action, t 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final; there is no 
return of the soul from its absorption in the divine essence, to 
undergo further transmigrations as before, ft But incomplete 
knowledge, which conducts to Brahme' s abode without qualifying 
the soul for such absorption into the divinity, exempts it from return 
during the subsisting calpa; but not at a future renovation of 
worlds, tt+ unless by special favour of the deity. 

Recapitulation. 

In the foregoing summary of the Vedanta from the sidras of vya’sa, 
the interpretation by sancara has been relied upon; and his gloss, 
with notes of his annotators and the commentaries of scholiasts who 
follow him, have been exclusively employed, lest the doctrine of 
separate schools and different branches of the Vedanta should be 
blended and confounded. Those commentaries are numerous, and 
explanations and elucidations of the text have been taken from one 
or from another indiscriminately, as they have been found pertinent 
and illustrative, without particular preference or selection. This 
should be borne in mind in comparing that summary with its author- 

* Br. Sutr. 4. 4. §. 4. 5. (S. 9—14.) *♦ Ibid. § 6. (S. 15—10.) 

*** BHAViDiSvA on Br. Sutr, 4. 4. S. 22. 

t Br. Sutr. 4. 4. § 7. (S. 17—22.) ft Ibid. S. 22. 
tjtOn this point the commentators do not appear to agree. 
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ities, as it has not been judged necessary, nor generally practicable, 
to cite the particular commentary that is especially used in each 
instance. 

Some remarks will he now added, in which other authorities are 
likewise employed, and chiefly the elementary works* mentioned 
in the introduction of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Vedanta are, that god 
is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence, continuance, 
and dissolution of the universe. Creation is an act of his will. He 
is both efficient and material cause of the world : creator and na- 
ture , framer and frame, doer and deed. At the consummation of 
all things, all are resolved into him: as the spider spins his thread 
from his own substance and gathers it in again; as vegetables 
sprout from the soil and return to it, earth to earth; as hair and 
nails grow from a living body and continue with it. The supreme 
being is one, sole-existent, secondless, entire, without parts, sem- 
piternal, infinite, ineffable, invariable ruler of all, universal sonl, 
truth, wisdom, intelligence, happiness. 

Individual souls, emanating from the supreme one, are likened to 
innumerable sparks issuing from a blazing fire. From him thej' 
proceed, and to him they return, being of the same essence. The 
soul which governs the body together with its organs, neither is 
born; nor does it die. It is a portion of the divine substance; and, 
as such, infinite, immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. 

It is governed by the supreme. Its activity is not of its essence, 
but inductive tbrough its organs; ns an artisan, taking his tools, 
labours and undergoes toil and pain, but laying them aside reposes ; 
so is the soul active, and a sufferer by means of its organs; but. 
divested of them , and returning to the supreme one , is at rest and 
is happy. It is not a free and independent agent, but made to act 
by the supreme one, who causes it to do in one state as it had 
purposed in a former condition. According to its predispo-sition for 
good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is made to do good 
or ill, and thus it has retribution for previous works. Yet gol> is 
not author of evil ; for so it has been from eternity : the series of 
preceding forms and of dispositions manifested in them has been 
infinite. 

The soul is incased in body as in a sheath, or rather in a suc- 
cession of sheaths. The first or inner case is the intellectual one 
(vijnydnamaya)-. it is composed of the sheer {lan-mdtra) , or simple 
elements uucombined , and consists of the intellect {buddhi) joined 
with the five senses. 

The next is the mental (mandmaya) sheath, in which mind is 
joined w-ith the preceding. A third 'sheath or case comprises the 

* Vedanta tdra^ Vedanta-yarddidshd^ &c. 
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organs of action and the vital faculties, and is termed the organic 
or vital case. These three sheaths {cosa) constitute the suhtile 
frame {siicshma-sarira or linga-sarira) which attends the soul in its 
transmigrations. The interior rudiment confined to the inner case 
is the causal frame {caraiia-sarira). 

The gross body {sfhula sarira) which it animates from birth to 
death in any step of its transmigrations, is composed of the coarse 
elements, formed by combinations of the simple elements, in pro- 
portions of four-eighths of the predominant and characteristic one 
with an eighth of each of the other four: that is, the particles of 
the several elements, being divisible, are, in tlie first place, split 
into moieties; whereof one is subdivided into quarters; and the 
remaining moiety combines with one part (a quarter of a moiety) 
from each of the four others, thus constituting coarse or mixed ele- 
ments. * The exterior case, composed of elements so combined, is 
the nutrimentitious ((innamaya) sheath; and being the scene of 
coarse fruition is therefore termed the gross body. 

The organic frame assimilates the combined elements received 
in food, and secretes the finer particles and rejects the coarsest: 
earth becomes flesh; water, blood; and inflammable substances 
(oij or grease), marrow. The coarser particles of the two fir.st are 
excreted as feces and urine; those of the third are deposited in the 
bones. The finer particles of the one nourish the mind; of the 
other, supply respiration; of the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are arranged by the Veddntins in either four 
or three classes: for both which arrangements the authority of pas- 
sages of the Veda is cited. Their four classes are the same with 
those of other w'riters; but the threefold division appears to be pe- 
culiar to this school. It is, 1st, viviparous (jivaja), as man and qua- 
drupeds; 2d, oviparous {andaja), as birds and insects; 3d, germini- 
parous (udbhijja).** The latter, however, comprehends the two 
terminating classes of the fourfold distribution, vermin and vege- 
table ; differing but as one sprouts from the earth , the other pullu- 
lates from water: the one fixed, the other locomotive. To both, 
equivocal and spontaneous generation, or propagation without union 
of parents, is assigned. 

The order in which the five elements are enumerated is that of 
their development: 1st, the etherial element {dcdsa), which is deem- 
ed a most subtile fluid, occupying all space and confounded with 
vacancy; sound is its particular quality. 2d. Wind (vdgu), or air 
in motion: for mobility is its characteristic; sound and feel are 
sensible in it. 3d. Fire or light (lejas), of which heat is the cha- 
racteristic; and by which sound, feel, and colour (or form) are 
made manifest. 4th. Water (ap), of which fluidity is characteristic; 

* Ved. Sara. 136. ** sanc., &c. on Br. Siitr. 3. I. § 3. (ti. 21.) 
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and in which sound, feel, colour, and taste occur, ath. Earth (pri- 
I'hivi or anna), of which hardness is characteristic; and in which 
sound, feel, colour, taste, and smell are discernible. 

The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements , an opinion 
which this has in common with most of the other schools of Indian 
philosophy, seems to originate in the assumption of mobility for the 
essential character of the one. Hence air in motion has been dis- 
tinguished from the aerial fluid at rest, which is dcdsa, supposed to 
penetrate and pervade all worldly space; and, hy an easy transition, 
vdyu (wind) and motion, come to be identified, as dcdsu (ether) and 
space likewise are confounded. 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, comprises 
sixteen members (uDuyava) or corporeal parts, viz. five organs of 
sense, as many instruments of action, and the same number of vital 
faculties; to which are added mind (including intelligence, conscious- 
ness, and sensation); or, distinguishing mind and intellect (puddhi) 
as separate parts, the number is seventeen. 

The vital faculties , termed vdyu , are not properly air or wind, 
but vital functions or actions. Considered, however, with a refer- 
ence to the proper meaning of that term, they are by some explained 
to be, 1st, respiration, which is ascending and of w’hicb the sea^ is 
the nostril; 2d, inspiration (or otherwise explained, flatus), which 
is descending, and which issues from the lower extremity of the 
intestine; 3d, flatuousness, which is difi'used through the body, pass- 
ing by all the veins and arteries; 4tb, expiration, ascending from 
the throat; 5th, digestion, or abdominal air, of which the seat is the 
middle of the body. 

According to a different explanation, the first is respiration ; the 
second, inspiration; the third, a mean between the two, pulsation, 
palpitation, and other vital movements; the fourth is expiration; 
and the fifth is digestion. 

Three states of the soul in respect of the body are recognized ; 
to which must he added a fourth, and even a fifth, viz. waking, 
dreaming, profoundly sleeping, half-dead, and dead. While awake, 
the soul, associated with body, is active under the guidance of pro- 
vidence, and has to do with a real (pdra/ndrt'hici) and practical 
{vyavahdrici) creation. In a dream there is an illusory {mdydmayi) 
and unreal creation: nevertheless, dreams prognosticate events. 
Dreaming is the mean (sandhyd) between -sleeping and waking. In 
profound sleep the soul is absent, having retired by the channel of 
the arteries, and being as it were enfolded in the supreme deity. It 
is not, however, blended with the divine essence, as a drop of water 
fallen into a lake, where it becomes undistinguishable ; but, on the 
contrary, the soul continues discriminate, and returns unchanged to 
the body which it animates while awake. Swoon, or stupor, is 
intermediate between sleep and death. During insensibility pro- 
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duced by accident or disease, there is, as in profound sleep and 
letliargy, a temporary absence of the soul. In death it has absolute- 
ly quitted its gross corporeal frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds, to receive 
tliero the recompense of works or sufler the penalty of misdeeds. 
Sinners fall to various regions of punishment, administered by cni- 
TUAGUPTA and other mythological persons in the realm of yama. 
The virtuous rise to the moon , where they enjoy tlie fruit of their 
good actions; and whence they return to this world to animate new 
bodies, and act in them, under providence, conformably with their 
propensities and predispositions, the trace of which remains. 

The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend yet higher, to 
the abode and court of Brahme; or, if their attainment of wisdom 
be complete, they at once pass into a re-union with the divine 
essence. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance {muclf) are distinguished : 
one incorporeal, which is that last-mentioned, and is complete; an- 
other imperfect, which is thiit before-mentioned, taking effect upon 
demise , when the soul passes to the higliest lieaven , the abode of 
Brahme. The third is effectual in life-time (jivan-mucti), and enables 
the possessor of it to perform supernatural actions; as evocation of 
shades of progenitors, translation of himself into other bodies called 
into existence by the mere force of his will, instantaneous removal 
to any place at his pleasure, and other wondrous performances. 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by means of 
certain sacrifices, as that of a horse [aswnmedha') , or by religious 
exercises in various prescribed modes, together with pious medi- 
tation on the being and attributes of god: but the highest degree 
of it is attainable only by perfect knowledge of the divine nature, 
and of the identity of god with that which emanated from him, or 
was created of his substance and partakes of his essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theologians, 
have engaged the attention of the Veddntins likewise, and have, been 
by them discussed at much length; such as free-will (swdtanirya), 
divine grace (^ihmra-prasdda), efficacy of works (carman) or of faith 
(sraddhd), and many other abstruse points. 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of faith , nothing will be found 
in the text of badar.vyan.v, and little in the gloss of .sancara. Its 
paramount efficacy is a tenet of another branch of the Veddnin 
school, which follows the authority of the Bhagavad- gild. In that 
work, as in many of the Purdnas, passages relative to this topic 
recur at every turn. 

The fruit of works is the grand subject of the first Mimdnsd, which 
treats of religious duties, sacrifices, and other observances. 

The latter Mimdnsd more particularly inaintains the doctrine of 
divine grace. It treats of free-will, which it in effect denies; but 
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Riideavours to reconcile the existence of moral evil under the go- , 
vernment of an all-wise, all-powerfnl, and benevolent providence, 
with the absence of free-will, by assuming the past eternity of the 
universe, and the infinite renewals of worlds, into which every in- 
dividual being has brought the predispositions contracted by- him in 
earlier states, and so retrospectively without beginning or limit. 

The notion, that the versatile world is an illusion {mdya), that 
all which passes to tlie apprehension of the waking individual is 
but a phantasy presented to his imagination, and every seemiii" 
thing is unreal and all is visionary', does not appear to be the doc- 1 
trine of the text of the I'eddnia. I have remarked nothing which 
countenances it in the sulras of vva.sa nor in the gloss of s.ancara. 
but much concerning it in the minor commentaries and in eleinentaiy 
treatises. I take it to be no tenet of the original Veddniin philosophy, 
but of another branch, from which later writers have borrowed it, 
and bave intermixed and confounded the two systems. The doctrine 
of the early Veddnla is complete and consistent, without this graft 
of a later growtii. 
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PART V.* 

O.N INDIAN SECTARIES. 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 549 -579.] 


In tlie present essay, it is my intention to treat of the heretical 
systems of jina and buddiia, as proposed in the first essay of this 
series on the Philosophy of the Hindus ; and to notice certain other 
Indian sects, -which, like them, exhibit some analogy' to the San 
c'hyas, or followers of capila or of patanjali. 

The theological or metaphysical opinions of those sectaries, 
apart from and exclusive of mythology and ritual ceremonies, may- 
be not inaptly considered as a branch of philosophy, though con- 
stituting the essense of their religion, comprehending not only their- 
belief as to the divinity and a future state, but also certain obser- 
vances to be practised in furtherance of the prescribed means for 
attaining perpetual bliss : which h'ere , as with most other sects of 
Indian origin, is the meed proposed for true and perfect knowledge 
of first principles. 

The Jainas and Battddhas I consider to have been originally 
Hindus;** and the first-mentioned to be so still, because they re- 
cognised , as they yet do , the distinction of the four castes. It is 
true, that in Hindusl'hdn , if not in the peninsula of India likewise, 
the Jainas are all of one caste : but this is accounted for by the ad- 
mission of their adversaries (cuma’rila BH.A-rxA , &c.), who affirm 
that they are misguided cshalriyas (Hindus of the second or military- 
tribe) ; they call themselves vaisyas. On renouncing the heresies 
of the Jaina sect, they take their place among orthodox Hindus, as 
belonging to a particular caste (cshalriya or vaisya). The represen- 
tative of the great family- of jagat .set’h, who w-ith many of his kin- 

* Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Febr. 3, 18*27. 

** As. Res., vol. ix. p. 288. 
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dred was converted some years ago from the Jaina to the orthodox 
faith, is a conspicuous instance. Such would not be the case of a \ 
convert, who has not already caste as a Hindu. 

Both religions of jina and buddha are, in the view of the Hindu, 
who reveres the Veda as a divine revelation, completely heterodox; 
and that more on account of their heresy in denying its divine origin, 
than for their deviation from its doctrine. Other sects, as the San 
c'hyas and Vaiseshicas, though not orthodox, do not openly disclaim , 
the authority of the Veda. They endeavour to reconcile their doc- 
trine to the text of the Indian scripture, and refer to passages which 
they interpret as countenancing their opinions. The 71/(Vndns«, which 
professedly follows the Veda implicitly, is therefore applied, in its 
controversy with these half-heretics, to the confutation of such mis- 
interpretations. It refutes an erroneous construction , rather than a 
mistaken train of reasoning. But the Juinas and Bauddhas, disavow- 
ing the Veda , are out of the pale of the Hindu church in its most 
comprehensive range ; and the Mimdnsa (practical as well as theo- 
logical) in controversy with these infidels, for so it deems them, 
argues upon general grounds of reasoning indepe,ndent of authority, 
to which it would he vain to appeal. 

The Uttara mimdnsa devotes two sections (ad/iicaranas) to the con- 
futation of the Bauddhas, and one to that of the Jainas. They are 
the 4th, 6th, and 6th sections in the 2d chapter of the 2d lecture; 
and it proceeds in the same controversial chapter to confute the 
Pdhipatas and other hranches of the Mdheswura sect; and the Pan 
ehardtra, a branch of the Vaishmiva. The Chdrvdcas are alluded ti 
incidentally in a very important section concerning the distinction 
of body and soul, in the 3d chapter of the 3d lecture (§ 30). In the 
Purva mimunsd, controversy is more scattered; recurring in various 
places, under divers heads : hut e.spccially in the 3d chapter of the 
first hook (§ 4). 

The Sdnc'hya of capii.a devotes a whole chapter to controversy; 
and notices the sect of Buddha, under the designation of Ndslicas: 
and in one place animadverts on the Pdhipalas; and in another, ou 
the Chdrvdcas. 

It is from these and similar controversial disquisitions, more than 
from direct sources, that I derive the information, upon w'hich the 
following account of the ^ihilosophy of Jainas and Bauddhas, as well 
as of the Chdrvdcas, Pdsupalas and Pdnehardtras , is grounded. A 
good collection of original xvorks by writers of their own persuasion, 
w'hether in the Sanscrit language or in Prdcril or Pdli, the language 
of the Jainas and that of the Bauddhas, is not at hand to he con- 
sulted. But, although the information he furnished by their ad- 
versaries and even inveterate enemies, it appears , so far as I have 
any opportunity of comparing it with their own representations, 
essentially correct. 
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The Jaimis or Arhntas, followers of jina or arhat (terms of like 
import), are also denominated Vivasanas, Mucluvasanas, Muctdmbaras 
or Digambaras , with reference to the nakedness of the rigid order 
of ascetics in this sect, who go “bare of clothing,” “disrobed,” or ( 
“ clad by the regions of space. ” The less strict order of Swe'tdm- 
baras* “clad in white,” is of more modern date and of inferior note. 
Among nicknames by which they are known, that of Lunchila-cesa 
occurs. It alludes to the practice of abruptly eradicating hair of 
the head or body by way of mortification-. pa’r.s\vanat’ha is des- 
cribed as tearing five handfuls of hair from his head on becoming 
a devotee.** 

According to the Digambara Jainas , the universe consists of two 
classes, “animate” and “inanimate” {jiva and ajiva), w’ithout a crea- 
tor or ruling providence (ismara). *** They assign for the cause 
(cdrana) of the world, atoms, which they do not, as the Vaiseshicas, 
distinguish into so many sorts as there are elements, but consider 
these, viz. earth, water, fire, and air, the four elements by diem ad- 
mitted,. as modified compounds of homogeneous atoms. 

These gymnosophists distinguish, as already intimated, two chief 
categories: 1st, Jiva, intelligent and sentient soul (chaitana dimd or 
hddhdtmd) endued with body and consequently composed of parts; 
eternal: 2d, Ajiva, all that is not a living soul; that is, the whole 
of {jaH(i) inanimate and unscntient substance. The one is the ob- 
ject of fruition, being that which is to be enjoyed (bhiigya) by the 
soul; the other is the enjoyer {bkucid) or agent in fruition ; soul itself. 

This second comprehensive predicament admits a six-fold sub- 
division; and the entire number of categories (paddrfha), as distin- 
guished with reference to the ultimate great object of the soul’s de- 
liverance, is consequently seven, t 

I. Jivaor soul, as before-mentioned, comprising three descriptions : 

1st, nitya-siddha, ever perfect, or i/djra-siddAa, perfect by profound 
abstraction; for instance, Arhuts or Jinas, the deified saints of the 
sect: 2d, mucii or miictdlmd, a soul which is free or liberated; its 
deliverance having been accomplished through the strict observ- 
ance of the precepts of the Jinas : 3d, baddha or baddhdimd, a soul 
which is bound, being in any stage antecedent to deliverance; re- 
maining yet fettered by deeds or works (carma). 

II. Ajiva taken in a restricted sense. It comprehends the four 
elements, earth, water, fire, and air; and all which is fixed (st'hd- 
vara) as mountains, or moveable (jangama) as rivers, &c. In a 

* Transact, of the Roy. Asiat. Soc., vol. i. p. -llti. 

- ** Ibid. p. 433. *** RAMAxr.iA on Hr, Siilr. 

+ 8A.VCAKA and otlier commentators on Hr. Siilr., and anuolatorsoii tlieir 
gloss. 
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different arrangement, to be hereafter noticed, this category is 
termed Pudgala matter. 

Ill — VII. The five remaining categories are. distributed into two 
classes, that which is to be effected (sadhya) and the means thereof 
{sddhand) ; one comprising two, and the other three divisions. What 
may be effected {sadhya) is either liberation or confinement : both 
of which will be noticed further on. The three efficient means {sd- 
dhand) are as follow : 

III. Asrava is that which directs the embodied spirit {dsravayali 
purusham) towards external objects. It is the occupation or employ- 
ment {vrUti or pravr'iUi) of the senses or organs on sensible objects. 
Through the means of the senses it affects the embodied spirit with 
the sentiment of taction, colour, smell, and taste. 

Or it is the association or connexion of body with right and 
wrong deeds. It comprises all the carmas: for they {dsravayantf) 
pervade , influence , and attend the doer, following him or attaching 
to him. 

It is a misdirection {mifhyd-pravritti) of the organs : for it is vain, 
as cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of sense and sen- 
sible objects subservient to fruition. 

IV. Samvara is that which stops {samvnnuli) the course of the 
foregoing; or closes np the door or passage of it: and consists in 
self-command, or restraint of organs internal and external : embrac- 
ing all means of self-control, and subjection of the senses, calming 
and subduing them. 

It is the right direction {samyac pravrilti) of the organs. 

V. Nirjara is that which utterly and entirely (nir) wears and 
antiqnates {jarayati) all sin previously incurred, and the whole effect 
of works or deeds {carma). It consists chiefly in mortification {lapas) : 
such as fasts, rigorous silence, standing upon heated stones, pluck- 
ing out the hair by the roots, &c. 

This is discriminated from the two preceding, as neither mis- 
direction nor right direction, but non-direction (apravntti) of the 
organs towards sensible objects. 

VI. Baddha is that which binds {hadhndti) the embodied sjiirit. 
It is confinement and connexion, or association, of the soul with 
deeds. It consists in a succession of births and deaths as the result 
of works {carman). 

Vn. Moesha is liberation; or deliverance of the soul from the 
fetters of works. It is the state of a soul in which knowledge and 
other requisites are developed. 

Relieved from the bondage of deeds through means taught by 
holy ordinances, it takes effect on the soul by the grace of the ever- 
perfect arhat or jina. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. The soul has a buoyancy or 
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natural tendency upwards, but is kept down by corporeal trammels. 
When freed from them, it rises to the region of the liberated. 

Long immersed in corporeal restraint, but released from it; as a 
bird let loose from a cage, plunging into water to wash off the dirt 
with which it was stained, and drying its pinions in the sunshine, 
soars aloft; so does the soul, released from long confinement, soar 
high, never to return. 

Liberation then is the condition of a soul clear of all impediments. 

It is attained by right knowledge, doctrine and observances: and 
is a result of the unrestrained operation of the soul’s natural ten- 
dency, when passions and every other obstacle are removed. 

Works or deeds (for so the term carman signifies, though several 
among those enumerated be neither acts nor the effect of action) 
arc reckoned eight; and are distributed into two classes, comprising 
four each: the first, ghdlin, mischievous, and usddhu, impure, as 
marring deliverance: the second aghdlin, harmless, or sdil/m, pure, 
as opposing no obstacle to liberation. 

I. In the first set is : 

1st. Jngdna varaniya, the erroneous notion that knowledge is in- 
effectiml ; that liberation does not result from a perfect acquaintance 
with true principles; and that such science does not produce final 
deliverance. 

2d. Darsana varaniya, the error of believing that deliverance is not 
attainable by study of the doctrine of the Arhats or Jinas. 

3d. Mdhaniya, doubt and hesitation as to particular selection 
among the many irresistible and infallible ways taught by the Tir- 
t'hancaras or Jinas. 

4th. Antardya, interference, or obstruction offered to those engaged 
in seeking deliverance , and consequent prevention of their accom- 
plishment of it. 

II. The second contains: — 

1st. Vedaniya, individual consciousness: reflection that “I am 
capable of attaining deliverance.” 

2d. Ndmica, individual consciousness of an appellation ; reflection 
that “I bear this name.” 

3d. Gdlrica, consciousness of race or lineage; reflection that “I 
am descendant of a certain disciple of jin.a, native of a certain 
province.” 

4th. Ayushca, association or conne.tion with the body or person: 
that, (as the etymology of the term denotes), which proclaims (edyaie) 
age {dyush), or duration of life. 

Otherwise interpreted , the four carmas of this second set , taken 
in the inverse order, that is, beginning with ayushca, import pro- 
creation, and subsequent progress in the formation of the person or 
body wherein deliverance is attainable by the soul which animates 
it ; for it is by connexion with white or immaculate matter that final 
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liberation can be accomplished. I shall not dwell on the particular 
e.xplanafion respectively of these four carmas, taken in this sense. 

Anotlier arrangement, wliich likewise has special reference to 
final deliverance, is taught in a five fold distribution of the pte- 
dicaments or categories [aslienya). The word here referred to, is 
explained as signifying a substance commonly occurring; or a term 
of general import; or (conformably with its etymology), that of 
which it is said (cdyale) that “it is” (asli): in other words, that of 
which existence is predicated. 

I. The first is jivdsHcaya : the predicament, life or soul. It is, as 
before noticed, either bound, liberated, or ever-perfect. 

II. Pudgaldslirdya : the predicament, matter; comprehending all 
bodies composed of atoms. It is sixfold, comprising the four ele- 
ments, and all sensible objects, fixed or moveable. It is the same 
with the ajiva or second of the seven categories enumerated in an 
arrangement before-noticed. 

III. I/httrmdslicdya : the predicament, virtue; inferrible from a 
right direction of the organs. Dharma is explained as a substance 
or thing {dravya) from which may be concluded, as its effect, the 
soul’s ascent to the region above. 

IV. Adharmdsliedya : the predicament, vice; or the reverse of the 
foregoing. Adhanna is that which causes the soul to continue em- 
barrassed with body, notwithstanding its capacity for ascent ami 
natural tendency to soar. 

V. Aedidsliedya : the predicament dedsa, of which there are two, 
Ldcdcdm and Aldcdcdsa. 

1. Ldcdi'dsa is the abode of the bound : a worldly region, consist- 
ing of divers tiers, one above the other, wherein dwell successive 
orders of beings unliberated. 

2. Aldcdcdsa is the abode of the liberated, above all world.s {Ideas) 
or mundane beings. Here drdsa implies that, whence there is no 
return. 

The Jaina gymnosophists are also cited* for an arrangement which 
enumerates six substances {dravya) as constituting the world : viz. — 

1. Jiva, the soul. 

2. Pharma, virtue; a particular substance pervading the world, 
and causing the soul’s ascent. 

'i.Adharma, vice; pervading the world, and causing the soid's 
continuance with body. 

4. Pudgala, matter; substance having colour, odour, savour, and 
tactility; as wind, fire, water, and earth: either atoms, or aggre- 
gates of atoms; individual body, collective worlds, &c. 

a. Cdla, time. : a particular substance, which is practically treated, 
as past, present, and future. 

• BAMANUJA on the Pr. Siilr. 
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6. Acdsa, a region, one, and infinite. 

To reconcile the concurrence of opposite qualities in the same 
subject at different times, and in different substances at the same 
times, the Jainas assume seven cases deemed by them apposite for 
obviating the difficulty [bhanga-naya) : 1st. May be, it is ; [somehow, 
in some measure, it so is]: 2d. May be, it is not: 3d. May he, it is, 
and it is not [successively]: 4th. May he, it is not predicable; [op- 
posite qualities co-existing] : 5th. The first and fourth of these taken 
together : may be it is, and yet not predicable : 6th. The second and 
fourth combined: may be it is not, and not predicable; 7th. The 
third (or the first and second) and the fourth, united: may be it is 
and it is not, and not predicable. 

This notion is selected for confutation by the Veddntins , to show 
the futility of the Jaina doctrine. ‘It is,’ they observe, ‘doubt or 
surmise, not certainty nor knowledge. Opposite qualities cannot 
co-exist in the same subject. Predicaments are not unpredicable: 
they are not to be affirmed if not affirmable : but they either do 
exist or do not; and if they do, they are to he affirmed: to say 
that a thing is and is not, is as incoherent as a madman’s talk or an 
idiot’s babble.’* 

Another point, selected by the Fc'ddwhns for animadversion , is 
the position, that the soul and body agree in dimensions. ** ‘In a 
different stage of growth of body or of transmigration of soul , they 
would not be conformable : passing from the human condition to 
that of an ant or of an elephant, the soul would be too big or too 
little for the new body animated by it. If it be augmented or dimi- 
nished by accession or secession of parts, to suit either the change 
of person or corporeal growth between infancy and puberty, then 
it is variable, and, of course, is not perpetual. If its dimensions be 
such as it ultimately retains, when released from body, then it has 
been uniformly such in its original and intermediate associations 
with corporeal frames. If it yet be of a finite magnitude, it is not 
ubiquitary and eternal.’ 

The doctrine of atoms, which the Jainas have in common with 
the Bauddhas and the Vaiseshicas (followers of canade) is contro- 
verted by the Veddntins.*** The train of reasoning is to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘Inherent qualities of the cause,’ the Vaiseshicas and 
the rest argue, ‘give origin to the like qualities in the effect, as 
white yarn makes white cloth : were a thinking being the world’s 
cause, it would be endued with thought.’ 'I'he answer is, that ac- 
cording to CAN.VDE himself, substances groat and long result from 
atoms minute and short: like qualities then are not always found 
in the cause and in the effect. 

* SANC. on Br. Siilr. 2. 2. § 0. (S. .‘!3.) ** Ib. S. 34-36. 

Ibid, 2. 2.§ 2. and § 3. (S. 11—17.) 
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‘The wliole world, with its mountains, seas, &c., consists of sub- 
stances composed of parts disposed to union : as cloth is wove of a 
multitude of threads. The utmost sub-division of compound sub- 
stances, pursued to the last degree, arrives at the atom, which is 
eternal , being simple : and such atoms , which are the elements, 
earth, water, fire, and air, become the world’s cause, according to 
CANADE : for there can bo no eft'ect without a cause. When they 
are actually and universally separated, dissolution of the world has 
taken place. At its renovation, atoms concur by an unseen virtue, 
which occasions action : and they form double atoms, and so on, to 
constitute air; then fire; next water; and afterwards earth ; sub- 
sequently body with its organs; and ultimately this whole world. 
The concurrence of atoms arises from action (whether of one or 
both) which must have a cause: that cause, alleged to be an un- 
seen virtue, cannot be insensible; for an insensible cause cannot 
incite action: nor can it be design, for a being capable of design is 
not yet existent, coming later in the progress of creation. Either 
way, .then, no action can be; consequently no union or disunion of 
atoms ; and these, therefore, are not the cause of the world’s forma- 
tion or dissolution. 

‘Eternal atoms and transitory double atoms differ utterly; and 
union of discordant principles cannot take place. If aggregation 
be assumed as a reason of their union , still the aggregate and its 
integrants are utterly different; and an intimate relation is further 
to be sought, as a reason for the aggregation. Even this assumption 
therefore fails. 

‘Atoms must be essentially active or inactive: were they essen- 
tially active, creation would be perpetual; if essentially inactive, 
dissolution would be constant.; 

‘Eternity of causeless atoms is incompatible with properties as- 
cribed to them; colour, taste, smell, and tactility: for things pos- 
sessing such qualities are seen to be coarse and transient. Earth, 
endued with those four properties, is gross ; water, possessing three, 
is less so; fire, having two, is still less; and air, with one, is fine. 
Whether the same be admitted or denied in respect of atoms , the 
argument is either way confuted: earthy particles, coarser than 
aerial, would not be minute in the utmost degree ; or atoms possess- 
ing but a single property, would not be like their effects possessing 
several. 

‘The doctrine of atoms is to be utterly rejected, having been by 
no venerable persons received, as the Seine' hya doctrine of matter, 
a plastic principle, has been, in part, by menu and other sages.’* 

Points, on which the sectaries differ from the orthodox, rather 
than those on which they conform , are the subjects of the present 

* s’anc., &c. on Br. Stilr. 2. 2. § 3. (S. 17.) 
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treatise. On one point of couformity , however, it may be right to 
offer a brief remark, as it is one on which the Jitiitas appear to lay 
particular stress. It concerns the transmigration of the soul, whose 
destiny is especially governed by the dying thoughts , or fancies 
entertaining at the moment of dissolution.* The Vedas,** in like 
manner, teach that the thoughts, inclinations, and resolves of man, 
and such peculiarly as predominate in his dying moments, deter- 
mine the future character, and regulate the subsequent place, in 
transmigration. As was his thought in one body, such he becomes 
in another, into which he accordingly passes. 

SECT OP BUDDHA. 

The Bauddhas or Sniigatas, followers of buddha or sugata (terms 
of the same import, and corresponding to jina or ariiat) are also 
called Miicta-cachha , alluding to a peculiarity of dress, apparently 
a habit of wearing the hem of the lower garment untucked. They 
are not unfrequently cited by their adversaries as {Nasticas) atheists, 
or rather, disowners of another world. 

BUDDHA MU.Ni, SO lic is reverently named by the opponents of 
his religious system, is the reputed author of siWras,*** constituting 
a body of doctrine, termed dgama ovsdstra, words which convey a 
notion of authority and holiness. The buddha here intended , is 
no doubt the last, who is distinguished by the names of gautama 
and SACYA, among other appellations. 

Either from diversity of instruction delivered by him to his dis- 
ciples at various times, or rather from different constructions of the 
same text , more or less literal , and varying with the degree of sa- 
gacity of the disciple, have arisen no less than four sects among the 
followers of buddha. Commentators of the Vedanta, giving an ac- 
count of this schism of the Bauddhas, do not agree in applying the 
scale of intellect to these divisions of the entire sect, some attribut- 
ing to acuteness or superior intelligence , that which others ascribe 
to simplicity or inferior understanding. 

Without regarding, therefore, that scale, the distinguishing tenets 
of each branch of the sect may be thus stated. Some maintain 
that all is void, (sarva st'inya) following, as it seems, a literal inter- 
pretation of BUDDirA’s stilras. To these the designation of Md- 
dhyamica is assigned by several of the commentators of the Veddnla ; 
and in the marginal notes of one commentary, they are identified 
with the Chdrvdcas: but that is an error. 

Other disciples of buddha except internal sensation or intelli- 

* See Transact, of the Roy. Asiat Soc., vol. i. p. 437. 

** Br. Sutr. 1. 2. 1. 

*** Quotations from them in theSanscrtl language occur in commentaries 
on the Veddnla: (the Bhdmati on Br, Sutr. 2. 2. 19.) 
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gence (vijnydna) and acknowledge all else to be void. They main- 
tain the eternal e.xistence of conscious sense alone. These are 
called Yogdchdras. i 

Others, again, affirm the actual existence of external objects, no 
less than of internal sensations: considering external as perceived 
by senses; and internal as inferred by reasoning. 

Some of them recognise the immediate perception of exterior 
objects. Others contend for a mediate apprehension of them, 
through images, or resembling forms, presented to the intellect r ob- 
jects they insist are inferred, but not actually perceived. Hence 
two branches of the sect of buddiia : one denominated Sautrdntica , 
the other Vaibhdshica. 

As these, however, have many tenets in common, they maybe 
conveniently considered together; and are so treated of by the 
scholiasts of vyasa’s Brahme-sutrus : understanding one adhicarana 
(the 4th of the 2d chapter in the 2d lecture) to bo directed against 
these two sects of Buddhists ; and the next the following one (2. 2. 
5.) to be addressed to the Yogdchdras; serving, however, likewise 
for the confutation of the advocates of an universal void. * 

The Sautrdntica and Vaibhdshica sects, admitting then external 
{bdhtja) and internal (abhyantara) objects, distinguish, under the first 
head, elements (Jihiita) and that which appertains thereto (bhautica), 
namely, organs and sensible qualities; and under the second head, 
intelligence {chitta), and that which unto it belongs {chaitia). 

The elements {bhiita or mahdbhula) which they reckon four, not 
acknowledging a fifth, consist of atoms. The Bauddhas do not, with 
the follow'ers of canade, affirm double atoms, triple, quadruple, &c. 
as the early gradations of composition; but maintain indefinite 
atomic aggregation, deeming compound substances to be conjoint 
primary atoms. 

Earth, they say, has the nature or peculiar character of hardness; . 
water, that of fluidity; fire, that of heat; and air, that of mobility. [ 
Terrene atoms are hard; aqueous, liquid; igneous, hot; ai-rial, 
mobile. Aggregates of these atoms partake ofdhose distinct charac- 
ters. One authority, however, states, that they attribute to terrene 
atoms the characters of colour, savour, odour, and tactility; to aque- 

* Tliis schism amoi^t the Bauddhas, splitting into four sects, is anterior 
to tlic age of sAxcAiiA achakya , wlio expressly notices all the four. It had 
commenced before the composition of the Brahine-sittras , and consequently 
before the days of s'abara sw ami and ccmahila bhatta; since two, at the j 
least, of those sects, are separately confuted. All of them appear to have 
been indiscriminately persecuted, when the Bauddhas of every denomination 
were expelled from BindusChdn and the peninsula. Whether the same sects 
yet subsist among the Bauddhas of Ceylon,’ Thibet, and the trans-gangotic 
India, ^d in China, deserves inquiry. 
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ous, colour, savour, and tactility; to igneous, both colour and tac- 
tility; to aerial, tactility only.* 

The Baiiddlias do not recognise a fifth element, dcasa, nor any 
substance so designated ; nor soul (Jiva or I'ltman) distinct from in- 
telligence {chilUi)-, nor any thing irreducible to the four categories 
above-mentioned. 

Bodies, which are objects of sense, are aggregates of atoms, being 
composed of earth and other elements. Intelligence, dwelling with- 
in body, and possessing individual consciousness, apprehends ob- 
jects, and subsists as self; and, in that view only, is (rt/wirm) self or 
soul. 

Things appertaining to the elements, {hhuulica,) the second of the 
predicaments, are organs of sense, together with their objects, as 
rivers, mountains, &c. They are composed of atoms. This world, 
every thing which is therein, all which consists of component parts, 
must be atomical aggregations. They are external ; and are per- 
ceived by means of organs, the eye, the ear, &c., which likewise 
are atomical conjuncts. 

Images or representations of exterior objects are produced; and 
by perception of such images or representations, objects are appre- 
hended. Such is the doctrine of the Saulrdnlicas upon this point. 
But the Vaibhdshicas acknowledge the direct perception of exterior 
objects. Both think, that objects cease to exist when no longer per- 
ceived : they have but a brief duration, like a flash of lightning, 
lasting no longer than the perception of them. Their identity, then, 
is but momentary; the atoms or component parts are scattered; and 
the aggregation or concourse v\;as but instantaneous. 

Hence these Buddhists are by their adversaries, the orthodox 
Hindus, designated as Ptirna — or Sarva-vaindsicas , ‘arguing total 
perishableness;’ while the followers of oanade, who acknowledge 
some of their categories to be eternal and invariable, and reckon 
only others transitory and changeable; and who insist that identity 
ceases with any variation in the composition of a body , and that a 
corporeal frame, receiving nutriment and discharging excretions, 
undergoes continual change, and consequent early loss of identity, 
are for that particular opinion, called Ardha-vaindheas, ‘arguing 
half-pcrishablcness. ’ 

The second head of the arrangement before-mentioned, compris- 
ing internal objects, viz. intelligence, and that which to it apper- 
tains, is again distributed into five scandhas, as follow : — 

1st. Rupa-scandha; comprehending organs of sense and their ob- 
jects considered in relation to the person , or the sensitive and in- 
telligent faculty which is occupied with them. Colours and other 
■sensible qualities and things are external; and, as such, are classed 

* KAMANCJA on Bv. Siitr. 
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under the second division of the first head {bhautica), appurtenance 
of elements; but, as objects of sensation and knowledge, they are 
deemed internal, and therefore recur under the present head. 

2d. i'ijm/dna-scandha consists in intelligence {chiUit), which is 
the same with self {(itman) and (vijnydmi) knowledge. It is con- 
sciousness of sensation, or continuous course and flow of cognition 
and sentiment. There is not any other agent, nor being which 
acts and enjoys ; nor is there an eternal soul : but merely succession 
of thought, attended with individual consciousness abiding within 
body. 

3d. Vedand scandha comprises pleasure, pain, or the absence of 
either, and other sentiments excited in the mind by pleasing or dis- 
pleasing objects. 

4th. Suujnyd seandha intends the knowledge or belief arising from 
names or words : as ox, horse, &c. ; or from indications or signs, as 
a house denoted by a flag; and a man by his staff. 

5 th. Sunsedra scumlha includes passions; as desire, hatred, fear, 
joy, sorrow, &c., together with illusion, virtue, vice, and every other 
modification of the fancy or imagination. All sentiments arc mo- 
mentary. 

The second of these five scandhas is the same with the first divi- 
sion of the second general head , chitla , or intelligence. The rest 
are comprehended under the second head, chaiilica, appurtenance of 
intellect; and under the larger designation of ddhydlmica, belonging 
to {dlman) self. The latter term, in its most extensive sense, includes 
all the five scandhas, or branches, moral and personal. 

The seeming but unreal course of events, or worldly succession, 
external and mental, or physical and moral, is described as a con- 
catenation of causes and efi'ccts in a continual round. 

Concerning the relation of cause and effect, it is to be premised 
that proximate cause (hclii) and concurrent occasion {pralyaya) are 
distinguished ; and the distinction is thus illustrated in respect of 
both classes, external and personal. 

From seed comes a germ ; from this a branch ; then a culm or 
stem; whence a leafy gem; out of which a bud; from which a 
blossom; and thence, finally, fruit. Where one is, the other ensues. 
Yet the seed is not conscious of producing the germ; nor is this 
aware of coming from seed; and hence is inferred production with- 
out a thinking cause, and without a ruling providence. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the seed, and coherence to the 
germ; water moistens the grain; fire warms and matures it; air or 
wind supplies impulse to vegetation; ether expands the seed;* and 
season transmutes it. By concurrence of all these, seed vegetates, 

* So the commentaries on s’ancaba (the A//a'/«oO', Abharana, and Prabhd). 
But tlie fiftli element is not acknowledged by tlie Bauddhas. 
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and .a sprout grows. Yet earth and the rest of these concurrent 
occasions are unconscious ; and so are the seed, germ, and the rest 
of the effects. 

Likewise, in the moral world, where ignorance or error is, there 
is passion: where error is not, neither is passion there. But they 
are, unconscious of mutual relation. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the bodily frame; water affords 
to it moisture; fire supplies heat; wind causes inspiration; ether 
occasions cavities;* sentiment gives corporeal impulse and mental 
incitement. Then follows error, passion, &c. 

Ignorance {avidyd) or error, is the mistake of supposing that to 
be durable, ■which is but momentary. Thence comes passion (san- 
srdra), comprising desire, aversion, delusion, &e. From these, con- 
curring in the embrjm with paternal seed and uterine blogd, arises 
sentiment (vijnyrina) or incipient consciousness. From concurrence 
of this with parental seed and blood , comes the rudiment of body ; 
its flesh and blood; its name (ndman) and shape (rupa). Thence 
the {shaH-dyalana) , sites of six organs, or seats of the senses, con- 
sisting of sentiment, elements, (earth, &c.), name and shape (or 
body), in relation to him whose organs they are. Fron coincidence 
and conjunction of organs with name and shape (that is, with body) 
there is feeling {sparsa) or experience of heat or cold , &c. felt by 
the embryo or embodied being. Thence is sensation (vedand) of 
pain, pleasure, &c. Follows thirst (Irtshnd) or longing for renewal 
of pleasurable feeling and desire to shun that which is painful. 
Hence is [updddna) effort, or exertion of body or speech. From 
this is (bhava) condition of (dharma) merit, or {adharma) demerit. 
Thence comes birth {jdti) or aggregation of the five branches (scan- 
il/ias). ** The maturity of those five branches is (jard) decay. Their 
dissolution is {marana) death. Regret of a dying person is {sdca) 
grief. Wailing is {paridevand) lamentation. Experience of that 
which is disagreeable is [duhc'ha) pain or bodily suffrance. But 
mental pain is (daurmanasya) discomposure of mind. Upon death 
ensues departure to another world. That is followed by return to 
this world. And the course of error, with its train of consequences, 
recommences. *** 

Besides these matters , which have a real existence but moment- 
ary duration , the Bauddhas distinguish under the category and 
name of (nirupa) unreal, false, or nonexistent, three topics: 1st, wil- 
ful and observable destruction (pralisanc'hya-tiirddha) of an existing 

* See the preceding note. 

** One commentary of the Vedanta (viz. tlie Ahharana ) , explains hhava as 
corporeal birth; and genn.s, kind. Other differences among the I’eildntin 
writers, pn various minor points of the Buddhist doctrine, are i)asscd oyer to 
avoid tedionsness. 

*** s'anc., VAcn., &c. on Hr. Siilr. 2. 2. (S. 19.) 
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thing, as the breaking of a jar hy a stroke of a mallet; 2d, unob- 
served nullity or annihilation {apralisanr'hya-niruil/ui)-, and 3d, va- 
cancy or space unencompassed and unsliiclded , or the ima- 

ginary ethereal element. 

The whole of this doctrine is formally refuted by the Veddniins. 
‘The entire aggregate, referred to two sources, external and internal, 
cannot be; nor the world's course dependent thereon; for the 
members of it are insensible; and its very existence is made to de- 
pend on the flasli of thought; yet no other thinking permanent being 
is acknowledged, accumulating that aggregate, directing it, or en- 
joying; nor is there an inducement to activity without a purpose, 
and merely momentary. 

‘ Nor is the alleged concatenation of events admissible: for there 
is no reason of it. Their existence depends on that of the aggre- 
gate of which they are alleged to be severally causes. The ob- 
jections to the notion of eternal atoms with beings to enjoy, are yet 
more forcible against momentary atoms with none to enjoy. The 
various matters enumerated as successive causes, do not account 
for the sum of sensible objects. Nor can they, being but momentary, 
be the causes of effects: for the moment of the one’s duration has 
ceased, before that of the other’s existence commences. Being then 
a non-entity, it can be no cause. Nor does one last till the other 
begins, for then they would be contemporaneous. 

‘The ethereal element (acdict) is not a non-entity: for its exist- 
ence is inferrible from sound. 

‘Nor is self or soul momentary: memory and recollection prove 
it: and there is no doubt nor error herein ; for the individual is con- 
scious that he is the same who to-day remembers what he yester- 
day saw. 

‘ Nor can entity be an eft'ect of non-entity. If the one might come 
of the other, then might an effect accrue to a stranger without effort 
on his part: a husbandman would have a crop of corn without til- 
ling and sowing; a potter w'ould have ajar without moulding the 
clay; a weaver would have cloth without weaving the yarn: nor 
would any one strive for heavenly bliss or eternal deliverance.’* 

To confute another branch of the sect of uuddh.x, the Veddntim 
argue, that ‘the untruth or non-existence of external objects is an 
untenable position; for there is perception or apprehension of them: 
for instance, a stock, a wall, ajar, a cloth; and that, which actually 
is apprehended, cannot be unexistent. Nor does the existence of 
objects cease when the apprehension does so. Nor is it like a 
dream, a juggle, or an illusion; for the condition of dreaming and 
waking is quite different. When awake a person is aware of the 
illusory nature of the dream which he recollects. 

* SANc. and other Com. on Hr. Siitr. 2. 2. § 1. (S. IS — 27.) 
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‘Nor have thoughts or fancies an independent existence: for 
they arc founded on external and sensible objects, the which, if 
uuapprehended , imply that thoughts must be so too. These are 
momentary: and the same objections apply to a world consisting of 
momentary thoughts, as to one of instantaneous objects. 

‘The whole doctrine, when tried and sifted, crumbles like a well 
sunk in loose snud. The opinions advanced in it are contradic- 
tory and incompatible : they are severally untenable and in- 
congruous. By teaching them to his disciples, buddua has mani- 
fested either his own absurdity and incoherence, or his rooted en- 
mity to mankind, whom ho sought to delude.’* 

A few observations on tbe analogy of the doctrine, above ex- 
plained, to the Grecian philosophy, may not be here out of place. 

It has been already remarked, in former essays, that the Buud- 
(Ihas, like the Vaiseshicas , admit but tw’o sources of knowledge (p. 

194 of this volume). Such likewise appears to have been the 
opinion of the more aucientGreek philosophers; especially thePy- 
thagoreans : and accordingly ocellus, in the beginning of his trea- 
tise on the universe , declares that he has written such things , con- 
cerning the nature of the universe, as he learned from nature itself 
by manifest sign.s, and conjectured as probable, by thought through 
reasoning: thereby intimating, as is remarked by his annotator, that 
the means of knowledge are two.** 

Concerning the atomic doctrine, maintained not only by the Vai- 
seshiras, or followers of c.ana’db, surnamed casyapa , *** but by the 
sect of BUDDHA, and likewise by several others as well heterodox 
as orthodox, no person needs to be told, that a similar doctrine was 
maintained by many among the ancient Greek philosophers; and 
in particular by Leucippus (if not previously by Moschus), and 
after him by Democritus ; and likewise by Empedocles, who was of 
the Pythagorean school. They disagreed, as the Indian philoso- 
phers likewise do, respecting the number of elements or different 
kinds of atoms. Empedocles admitted live, developed in the follow- ^ 
ing order: ether, lire, earth, water, and air. Here we have the 
live elements (bhula) of the Hindus, including dcasa. The great 

* Com. on Br. Sutr, 2. 2. § 5. (S. 28 — 32.) 

** Opiisc. inytholog. pliys. et eth. p. 50.j. 

*** A remark may be here made , wliich was omitted in its proper place 
(Part 2 of this essay), that the followers of the atomic sect are sometimes 
contumeliously designated by their orthodox opponents, as Cdnnbhuj (a) or 
Cdnahhucsha , in allusion to the founder’s name. Cdna signiries a crow; and 
the import of Cdna-bhttj ^ synonymous with Canady is crow-eater {cdna ad). 

The original name, however, is derivable from cana little, (with ad to eat, or 
ddd to receive) implying abstemiousness or disinterestedness of the person 
he.iring the name. Conformably with the first of those derivations, canIdf. 
hintself is sometimes called Canabhaesha or Cnnabhuj. 

(a) SAttc. on Br. Sutr. 2. 3. § 12. (8. 18.) 

17 
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multitude of philosophers , however, restricted the number of ele- 
ments to four; in which respect they agree with the Jainas, Baud 
dhas, Chdrvdcas and some other sectaries, who reject the fifth ele- 
ment affirmed by the Hindus in general, and especially by the 
orthodox. 

In published accounts of the religious opinions of Bauddhas and 
Jamas, derived principally from oral information , doubts have been 
expressed as to the sense attached by them to the term which they 
use to signify the happy state at which the perfect, saints arrive. 

It has been questioned whether annihilation, or what other condition 
short of such absolute extinction, is meant to he described. 

Both these sects, like most others of Indian origin, propose, for 
the grand object to which man should aspire, the attainment of a 
final happy state, from which there is no return. 

All concur in assigning to its attainment the same term, mucti or 
mucsha, with some shades of difference in the interpretation of the 
word: as emancipation, deliverance from evil, liberation from 
worldly bonds, relief from further transmigration, &c. 

Many other terms are in use, as synonymous with it; and so 
employed by all or nearly all of these sects; to expre.ss a state of ^ 
final release from the world ; such as amnia, immortality; apavarga, 
conclusion, completion, or abandonment; sreyos, excellence; ;»7i- 
sreyasa, assured excellence, perfection; cavvalya, singleness; mVi- 
sarana , exit , departure. But the term which the Bauddhas, as w'cll 
as Jainas, more particularly affect, and which however is also used 
by the rest, is nirvana, profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, 
as an adjective, it signifies extinct, as a fire which is gone out; set, 
as a luminary which has gone down; defunct, as a saint who has 
passed away: its etymology is from I’d, to blow as wind, with the 
preposition nir used in a negative sense: it means calm and un- 
ruffled. The notion which is attached to the word, in the accepta- 
tion now under consideration, is that of perfect apathy. It is a con- 
dition of unmixed tranquil happiness or ecstacy [ananda). Other 
terms (as suc'ha, moha, &c.) distinguish different gradations of plea- 
sure, joy, and delight. But a happy state of imperturbable apathy 
I is the ultimate bliss {ananda') to which the Indian aspires: in this 
the /ama, as well as the Bauddha, concurs with the orthodox Vcdcinlin. 

Perpetual uninterrupted apathy' can hardly be said to differ from 
eternal sleep. The notion of it as of a happy condition seems to 
be derived from the experience of ecstacies , or from that of pro- 
found sleep , from which a person awakes refreshed. The pleasant 
feeling is referred hack to the period of actual repose. Accordingly, 
as I had occasion to show in a preceding essay', the Vedanta con- 
siders the individual soul to he temporarily, during the period of 
profound sleep, in the like condition of re-union with the Supreme, 
which it permanently arrives at on its final emancipation from body. 
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This doctrine is not that of the Jainas nor Bauddhas. But neither 
do they consider the endless repose allotted to their perfect saints 
as attended with a discontinuance of individuality. It is not an- 
nihilation, but unceasing apathy, which they understand to be the 
extinction (nirvdnti) of their saints; and which they esteem to be 
supreme felicity, worthy to be sought by practice of mortification, 
as well as by acquisition of knowledge. 

cuARVACAS and locayaticas. 

In my first essay on the Philosophy of the Hindus (p. 143, of 
this volume), it was stated upon the authority of a scholiast of the 
Sdnc'hya, that oharvaca, whose name is familiar as designating a 
heretical sect called after him, has exhibited the doctrine of the 
Jainas. In a marginal note to a scholiast of the Brahma-siilras, one 
of the four branches of the sect of iiuddha (the Mddhyamica) is 
identified with the Chdrvdcas. This I take to be clearly erroneous; 
and upon comparison of the tenets of the Jainas and Chdrvdcas, as 
alleged by the commentators of the Vedanta in course of controversy, 
the other position likewise appears to be not conrect. 

For want of an opportunity of consulting an original treatise on 
this branch of philosophy, or any connected summary furnished 
even by an adversary of opinions professed by the Chdrvdcas, no 
sufficient account can be yet given of their peculiar doctrine, fur- 
ther than that it is undisguised materialism. A few of their leading 
opinions, however, are to be collected from the incidental notice of 
them by opponents. 

A notorious tenet of the sect, restricting to perception only the 
means of proof and sources of knowledge, has been more than once 
adverted to (p. 162 and 194, of this volume). Further research en- 
ables me to enlarge the catalogue of means of knowledge admitted 
by others, with the additon of probability (sdmbhavi) and tradition 
(ailihya) separately reckoned by mythologists (Paurdnicas) among 
those means. * The latter is however comprehended under the 
head of (sdbda) oral communication. In regard to probability or 
possibility (for the term may be taken in this lower meaning) as a 
ground or source of notions , it must be confessed , that in the text 
of the mythologists (their Purdnas) a very ample use is made of 
the latitude ; and what by supposition might have been and may 
be, is put in the place of what has been and is to be. 

The Chdrvdcas recognise four (not five) elements, viz. earth, water, 
fire , and wind (or air) ; and acknowledge no other principles 
{intiva). ** 

The most important and characteristic tenet of this sect concerns 

* Pnddrl'ha dipied. ** Vdrhaspatya sulra, cited by bhascara. 
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the. .soul, which they deny to be other than body.* This doctrine 
is cited for refutation in vvAs.r’s sulras, as the opinion of “somej" 
and his scholiasts, hhavadiova mesra and ranganat’ha, undcrstaml 
the Vhdrvdcus to be intended, .sancara, bhascara , and other com- 
mentators, name the Lucdyaliras : and tliese appear to be a branch 
of the sect of oh.yrv.vca. sauananua, in the Vedduta sdra, calls up 
for refutation no less than four followers of charvaca, asserting 
that doctrine under various modilications; one maintaining, that 
the gross corporeal frame is identical with the soul; another, that 
the corporeal organs constitute the soul; a third affirming, that the 
vital functions do so; and the fourth insisting, that the mind and 
the soul are the same. In the second of these instances, sadan.anda's 
scholiast, rama tirt’ha, names tlie Likdyalanas , a branch of the 
Chdrvdcn , as particularly intended. No doubt they are the same 
with the Lkdyalicns of sancara and the rest. 

‘Seeing no soul but body, they maintain the non-existence of 
soul other than body ; and arguing that intelligence or sensibility, 
though not seen in earth, water, fire, and air, whether simple or 
congregate, may nevertheless subsist in the same elements modified 
in a corporeal frame, they affirm that an organic body (cdya) endued 
with sensibility and thought, though formed of those elements, is 
the human person (punisha).** 

‘The faculty of thought results from a modification of the aggre- 
gate elements, in like manner as sugar with a ferment and other 
ingredients becomes an inebriating liquor; and ns betel, areca, 
lime, and extract of catechu, chewed together, have an exhilarat- 
ing property, not found in those substances severally, nor in any 
One of them singly. 

‘ So -far there is a diff erence between animate body and inanimate 
.substance. Thought, knowledge, recollection, &c., perceptible only 
where organic body is, are properties of an organised frame, not 
appertaining to exterior substances, or earth and other elements 
simple or aggregate, unless formed into such a frame. 

‘While there is body, there is thought, and sense of pleasurr 
and pain; none when body is not; and hence, as well as from self- 
consciousness, it is concluded that self and body are identical.’ 

niiASCAR.A ACiiARYA*** quotes the Vdrhaspatya - st'dras (vrihas- 
p.vn’s aphorisms), apparently as the text work or standard autho- 
rity of this sect or school; and the quotation, expressing that “tlif 
elements arc earth, water, fire and air; and from the aggregation 
of them in bodily organs, there results sensibility and thought, as 
the inebriating property' is deduced from a ferment and other in- 
gredients.” 

* BAscARA on Hr. Suir, 2, 2. 2. and 3. 3. 53. ** .saxcaha, &c. 

*** On Hr. S,Hr. ;t. 3. 53. 
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To the foregoing arguments of the Locayaticas or Charvdeas, the 
answer of the Veddntins is, that ‘ thought, sensation, and other pro- 
perties of soul or consciousness, cease at the moment of death, while 
the body yet remains; and cannot therefore be properties of the 
corporeal frame, for they have ceased before the frame is dissolved. 
The qualities of body, as colour, &c. are apprehended by others; 
not so those of soul, viz. tliought, memory, &c. Their e.xistence, 
w'hile body endures, is ascertained: not their cessation when it 
ceases. They may pass to other bodies. Elements, or sensible ob- 
jects, are not sentient, or capable of feeling, themselves; fire, though 
hot, burns not itself; a tumbler, however agile, mounts not upon his 
own shoulders. Apprehension of an object must bo distinct from 
the thing apprehended. By means of a lamp, or other light, objects 
are visible: if a lamp be present, the thing is seen; not so, if there 
he no light. Yet apprehension is no property of the lamp ; nor is 
it a property of body, though observed only where a corporeal frame 
is. Body is but instrumental to apprehension.’ 

Among the Greeks, Dicicarchus of Messene held the. same tenet, 
which has been here ascribed to the Locdyalicas, and other followers 
of CHAKVACA , that there is no such thing as soul in man; that the 
principle, by which he perceives and acts, is diffused through the 
body, is inseparable from it, and terminates with it. 

ma'hbswaras and pa'.supatas. 

The devoted worshippers of siva or mahks’wara , take their de- 
signation from this last-mentioned title of the deity whom they adore, 
and whose revelation they profess to follow. They are called Md- 
hesivaras, and (as it seems) ‘Sivn-bhdgavaUts. 

The ascetics of the sect wear their hair braided, and rolled up 
round the head like a turban; hence they are denominated (and 
the sect after them) Jatddhdri, ‘wearing a braid.’ 

The Mdhestvara are said to have borrowed much of their doctrine 
from the Sdnc'hya philosophy; following capit.a on many points; 
■and the theistical system of patanjai.i on more. 

They have branched into four divisions: one, to which the appel- 
lation offiaioas, or worshippers of siva, especially appertains: a 
second, to which the denomination of Pdsupedas belongs, as followers 
of PASDPATi, another title of mahSsw.vra: the third bears the name 
of Cdrumca-siddhdntins ; but r.\.manuja * assigns to this third branch 
the appellation of Cdldmiic'has : the fourth is by all termed Cdpdlas 
or Cdpdlicas. 

They appeal for the text of their doctrine to a hook, which they 
esteem holy, considering it to have been revealed by maii^sVara, 

* Com. on Br. Siitr, 2. 2. 37. 
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SIVA, or PASuPATi: all names of the same deity. The work, most, 
usually bearing the latter title, Pasupali-sdsira (Mahestvara-sidihania, 
or ’Sivdgama) , is divided into five lectures (ad/iydya) , treating of as 
many categories {pmlnrl'has). The enumeration of them will afl'orJ 
occasion for noticing the principal and distinguishing tenets of the 
sect. 

I. Cdraiia, or cause. The Pdhipalas hold, that Tsrvara, the Supreme 
Being, is the efficient cause of the world, its creator (carld) awl 
superintending {adhishVhdld) or ruling providence; and not itsma 
terial cause likewise. They, however, identify the one supremecoi), 
with s’lVA, or pasupati, and give him the title of maiii-'swara. 

II. edrya or effect: which is nature (pracrili), or plastic matter 
(pradhdna) , as the universal material principle is hy the PdhtiMtas 
denominated, conformably with the terminology of the Sdnc’hyas. 
and likewise mahal, the great one, or intelligence, together with the 
further development of nature, viz. mind, consciousness, the ele- 
ments, &c. 

III. Yoga, abstraction; as perseverance in meditation on the 
syllable d»i, the mystic name of the deity; profound contemplation 
of the divine excellence, &c. 

IV. Vidhi, enjoined rites; consisting in acts, by performance of 
which merit is gained; as bath, and ablutions, or the use of ashe* 
in their stead; and divers acts of enthusiasm, as of a person over- 
joyed and beside himself. 

V. Puhc'hdnta, termination of ill, or final liberation {tndesha). 

The purpose, for which those categories are taught and explaiiieii, 

is the accomplishment of deliverance from the bondage (bandha)tx 
fetters (pdsa) , viz. illusion (mdyd), &c. , in which the living soul 
(jiva or dtmd), by this sect termed pahi, is entangled and confineil. 
For it is here maintained , that pasus (living souls) are individusl 
sentient beings, capable of deliverance from evil, through the know- 
ledge of GOD and the practice of prescribed rites, together witk 
perseverance in profound abstraction. 

The Pdsupatas argue, that as a potter is the efficient, not the 
material, cause of the jar made by him; so the sentient being, who 
presides over the world, is the efficient, not the material, cause of 
it : for the superintendent, and that which is by him superintended, 
cannot be one and the same. 

In a more full exposition of their opinions* they are stated Js 
enumerating under the heads of effects and causes, those which ate 
secondary; and as subdividing likewise the heads of prescribed 
rites and termination of ill. 

I. They distinguish ten effects {edrya): namely, five principle* 

* yidhydbharana on Br. Suir. 2. 2. 37. 
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(Jalwa), which are the five elements.- earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether; and five qualities {guiia) colour, &c. 

II. They reckon thirteen causes or instruments (cdrana)-, viz. 
five organs of sense, and as many organs of action; and three 
internal organs, intelligence, mind, and consciousness. These 
thirteen causes or means are the same with the thirteen instruments 
of knowledge enumerated by capila and his followers, the Smic'hyas. 

III. Yoga, abstraction, does not appear to admit any subdivision. 

IV. Enjoined rules {vidhi) are distributed under two heads: 1st. 
vrala, 2d. divdra. 

To the first head (vrata or vow) appertains the use of ashes in 
]ilaco of water for bath or ablutions : that is , first, in lieu of bathing 
thrice a day; at morning, noon, and evening: secondly, instead of 
ablutions for special causes, as purification from uncleanness after 
evacuation of urine , feces , &c. 

To the same head belongs likewise the sleeping upon ashes : for 
which particular purpose they are solicited from householders, in 
like manner as food and other alms are begged. 

This head comprises also exultation {upahdra), which compre- 
hends laughter, dance, song, bellowing as a bull, bowing, recital 
of prayer, &c. 

The second head (dmdra) consists of, 1st, pretending sleep, though 
really awake; 2d, quaking, or tremulous motion of members, as if 
afflicted with rheumatism or paralytic afi'ection; 3d, halting, as if 
lame; 4th, joy, as of a lover at sight of his beloved mistress; 5th, 
affectation of madness, though quite sane ; 6th, incoherent discourse. 

V. Termination of pain {duhc'ltdnia) or deliverance from evil, is 
twofold: one is absolute extinction of all ills; the other is acqui- 
sition of transcendent power, and exercise of uncontrolled and irre- 
sistible will. The last comprises energy of sense and energy of 
action. 

The energy of sense (dric-meti) varies according to the sense en- 
gaged, and is of five sorts: 1st, vision (darsamt), or distinct and 
perfect perception of minute, remote, confused and undefined ob- 
jects; 2d, {sravana) perfect hearing of sound; 3d, (mn«a»n) intuitive 
knowledge, or science without need of study; 4th, (vijnydma) certain 
and undoubted knowledge, by book or fact; 5th, (sarvajnyatrva) 
omniscience. 

Energy of action (crigd-sacti) is properly single of its kind. It 
admits nevertheless of a threefold subdivision; which, however, is 
not w-ell explained , in the only work in which I have found it 
noticed.* 

The opinions of the Pdktpaias and other Mdheswaras , are heret- 

• Abharana (§ 39) 2. 2. 27. The only copy of it seen by me is in this part 
apparently imperfect. 
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ical, in the estimation of the Veddnlins, because they do not admit 
pantheism , or creation of the universe by the deity out of his own' 
essence. 

The notion of a plastic material cause, termed pradhdna,* borrowed 
from the Sdnc'hyas, and that of a ruling providence, taken from pa- 
TANJALi, are controverted, the one in part, the other in the whole, 
by the orthodox followers of the Vedanta. 

‘An argument drawn from the prevalence of pain, pleasure, and 
illusion in the universe, that the cause must have the like qualities 
and be brute matter, is incongruous,’ say the Veddnlins, ‘for it 
could not frame the diversities, exterior and interior, which occur: 
these argue thought and intention, in like manner as edifices and 
gardens, which assuredly are not constructed without design. Nor 
could there be operation without an operator; clay is wrought by 
the potter who makes the jar; a chariot is drawn by horses yoked 
to it; but brute matter stirs not without impulse. Milk nourishes 
the calf, and water flows in a stream, but not spontaneously; for 
the cow, urged by aft'ection, suckles her calf, which, incited by 
hunger, sucks the teat; a river flows agreeably to the inclination 
of the ground, as by providence directed. But there is not, accord- 
ing to the Sdnc'hyas and Pdsupulas, any thing besides matter itself 
to stir or to stop it, nor any motive; for soul is a stranger in the 
world. Yet conversions are not spontaneous: grass is not neces- 
sarily changed to milk ; for particular conditions must co - exist : 
swallowed by a cow, not by an ox, the fodder is so converted. Or. 
granting that activity is natural to matter, still there would be no 
purpose. The halt, borne by the blind, directs the progress: a 
magnet attracts contiguous iron. But direction and contiguity arc 
wanting to the activity of plastic matter. The three qualities of 
goodness, foulness, and darkness, which characterize matter, would 
not vary to become primary and secondary in the derivative prin- 
ciples of intelligence and the rest, without some external instigator 
whomsoever. Apart from the energy of a thinking being, those 
qualities cannot be argued to have a natural tendency to the pro- 
duction of such effects as are produced.’** 

‘The Pd'supatas' notion of Supreme god being the world’s cause, 
as governing both (pradhdna) matter and (punisha) embodied spirit, 
is incongruous,’ sny again the Veddnlins, ‘for he would be charge- 
able with passion and injustice, distributing good and evil with par- 
tiality. Nor can this imputation bo obviated by reference to the in 
fluence of works : for instigation and instigator would be recipro- 
cally dependent. Nor can the objection bo avoided by the assnmp- 

* That by which the world is accomplished (pradhiynte) , and in which it 
is deposited at its dissolution, is first {pradhdna) matter. 

** SAxc., &c. on Br. Sutr. ?. 2. § 1. (S. 1 — 10.) 
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tion of an infinite succession (without a beginning) of works and 
their fruits. 

‘Neither is there any assignable connexion by which his guid- 
ance of matter and spirit could be exercised ; it is not conjunction, 
nor aggregation, nor relation of cause and effect. Nor can the ma- 
terial principle, devoid of all sensible qualities, be guided and ad- 
ministered. Nor can matter he wrought without organs. But, if the 
Supreme Being have organs, he is furnished with a corporeal frame, 
and is not god, and he suffers pain, and experiences pleasure, as a 
finite being. The infinity of matter and of embodied spirit, and 
god’s omniscience, are incompatible; if he restrict them in magni- 
tude and number, they are finite; if he cannot define and limit them, 
he is not omniscient (and omnipotent).’* 

A further objection to the Sdnc'hya doctrine, and consequently 
to the Pdsupala grounded on it, is ‘its alleged inconsistencies and 
contradictions;** one while eleven organs are enumerated, at 
another seven only, the five senses being reduce;} to one cuticular 
organ, the sense of feeling. The elements are in one place derived 
immediately from the great or intelligent principle; in another, 
from consciousness. Three internal faculties are reckoned in some 
instances, and but one in others.’ 

Tlie grounds of this imputation , however , do not appear. Such 
inconsistencies are not in the text ofCAPiLA, nor in that of the 
Cdricd: and the Vedanla itself seems more open to the same reproach: 
for there is much discrepancy in the passages of the Veda, on which 
it relies. 

The point on which the Pdsupatas mo.st essentially differ from 
the orthodox, the distinct and separate existence of the efficient and 
material causes of the universe, is common to them with the ancient 
Greek philosophers before Aristotle. Most of these similarly affirmed 
two, and only two, natural causes, the efficient and the material; 
the first active, moving: the second, passive, moved; one effective, 
the other yielding itself to be acted on by it. Ocellus terms the 
latter yevtaig generation, or rather production; the former its cause, 
ahta ysvisccog.*** Empedocles, in like manner, affirmed two prin- 
ciples ofnature; the active, which is unity, or god; the passive, 
w hich is matter, t 

Here we have precisely the pracnii and cdraiia of the Indian 
philosophers; their tipddana and nimiUn-edrana , material and effi- 
cient causes. The similarity is too strong to have been accidental. 
'Which of the two borrowed from the other I do not pretend to de- 
termine: yet, adverting to what has come to us of the history of 

* 8ANC., &c. on Hr. Sutr. 2. 2. § 7. ** Ib. 2. 2. § t. (S. 2. and 10.) 

*** Ocellus de Ifnivcrso, c. 2., in Opu.se. Mytliol. p. 505. Cicero, Academ. 
f Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ix. 4. 
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Pytlingoras, I shall not hesitate to acknowledge an inclination to 
consider the Grecian to have been on this , as on many other points, 
indebted to Indian instructors. 

It should be observed , that some among the Greek philosophers, 
like the Sdnc'ftyas, who follow c.vpila, admitted only one material 
principle and no efficient cause. This appears to have been the 
doctrine of Heraclitus in particular. His psegmata correspond with 
the sheer (lanmdtra) particles of capila’s Sdnc'hya; his intelligent 
and rational principle , which is the cause of production and disso- 
lution, is oapila’s buddhi or mahat ; as his material principle is pra- 
dhdna or praenti: the development of corporeal existences, and their 
return to the first principle at their dissolution,* correspond with 
the upward and downward way, oSog ava and oSog xotco, of Hera- 
clitus. ** 

I shall not pursue the parallel further. It would not hold formal! 
particulars, not was it to he expected that it should. 

pa'nchaba'tras or biia'gavatas. 

Among the Vaishnavas or special worshippers of visiinu, is a sect 
distinguished by the appellation of Pdnehurdtras , and also called 
Vishim Bhdgavalas , or simply Bhdgavatas. The latter name might, 
from its similarity, lead to the confounding of these with the fol- 
lowers of the Bhagavad-gild , or of the Sri Bhdgavata purdna. The 
appropriate and distinctive appellation then is that of Pdnehardira, 
derived from the title of the original work which contains the doc- 
trine of the sect. It is noticed in the Bhdirala, with the Sdnc'hya, 
Yoga and Pdsupala , as a system deviating from the Vedas ; and a 
passage quoted by sancara-achakya seems to intimate that its pro- 
mulgator was SANDiLYA, wlio was dissatisfied with the Vedas, not 
finding in them a prompt and sufficient way of supreme excellence 
(para-sreyas) and final beatitude; and therefore ho had recourse to 
this sdslra. It is, however, by most ascribed to narayana or vasu- 
di5va himself; and the orthodox account for its heresy, as they do 
for that of buddiia’s doctrines , by presuming delusion wilfully 
practised on mankind by the holy or divine personage, whorevealed 
the tantra , or dgama , that is , the sacred book in question , though 
heterodox. 

Some of its partisans nevertheless pretend, that it conforms with 
one of the sdc'hds of the Veda, denominated the Ecdyana. This does 
not, however, appear to he the case; nor is it clear, that any such 
sdc'hd is forthcoming, or has ever existed. 

Many of this sect practise the (sansedras) initiatory ceremonies 
of regeneration and admission to holy orders, according to the 

* See p. 161 of this volume. ** Diog. Laert. ix. 8 and 9. 
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forms directed by tlic Vajasuncji-sac'ha of the Yajurvcda. Others, 
abiding rigidly by their own rules, perform the initiatory rites, in a 
different, and even contraiy mode, founded, as is pretended, on the 
supposed ^cnya?(«-inc7;rt. But their sacerdotal initiation is questioned, 
and their rank as Brdhimmas contested, on the ground of the insuf- 
ficiency of their modes unsanctioned by either of the three genuine 
and authoritative Vedas. 

The religious doctrine of the sect is, by admission of sancara 
and other commentators of the Vedanta, reconcileable on many points 
with the Veda; but in some essential respects it is at direct variance 
with tb.at authority, and consequently deemed heretical; and its 
confutation is the object of the 8th or last 'adhicarana in the contro- 
versial chapter of tho' Brahme-siitras (2. 2. 8.) 

Yet RAMANUJA, in his commentary on those siilras , defends the 
superhuman origin and correct scope of the Pdnr/tardtra ; the au- 
thority of which he strenuously maintains, and earnestly justifies 
its doctrine on tho controverted points; and even endeavours to put 
a favourable construction on iuujaravanVs text, as upholding 
rather than condemning its positions. 

VASUDjivA, who is VISHNU, is by this sect identified with Bkagaval, 
the Supreme Being; the one, omniscient, first principle , which is 
both the efficient and the material cause of the universe: and is 
likewise its superintending and ruling providence. That being, di- 
viding himself, became four persons, by successive production. 
From him immediately sprung Sancarshana , from whom came Pra- 
dyumna; and from the latter issued .-fnirHddAa. Sancarshana is iden- 
tified with the living soul (jira); Pradyumna, with mind (wnwns); 
and Aniruddha, with (ahanedra) egotism, or consciousness. 

In the mythology of the more orthodo.\ Vaisknavas , VASuniivA is 
crishna; Sancarshana is his brother balarama ; Pradyumna is his 
son ca'ma (Cupid); and Aniruddha is son of ca'ma. 

VASumivA, or Bhagaval, being supremo nature, and sole cause of 
all, the rest are effects. He has six especial attributes, being endued 
with tho six pre-eminent qualities of 

1st. Knowledge (jnydna), or acquaintance with everything 
animate or inanimate constituting tho universe. 

2d. Power [sacli) , which is the plastic condition of the world’s 
nature. 

3d. Strength {bala), which creates without effort, and maintains 
its own creation without labour. 

4tli. Irresistible will (aiswarya) , power not to be opposed or 
obstructed. 

5th. Vigour (virya) , which counteracts change , as that of milk 
into curds, and obviates alteration in nature. 

6th. Energy {lejas), or independence of aid or adjunct in the 
world’s creation, and capacity of subjugating others. 
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From the diffusion and co-operation of knowledge with strength, 
Sancarshana sprung; from vigour and irresistible will, Pradyumna: 
and from power and energy, Aniruddha. Or they may all be con- 
sidered as partaking of all the six attributes. 

Deliverance consisting in the scission of worldly shackles, is at 
tainable by worship of the deity, knowledge of him, and profound 
contemplation; that is, 1st, by resorting to the holy temples , with 
body, thought, and speech subdued, and muttering the morning I 
prayer, together with hymns and praise of (Bhagavat) the deity, ; 
and with reverential bowing and other ceremonies ; 2dly; By 
gatliering and providing blossoms, and other requisites of worship; 
3dly. By actual performance of divine worship; 4thly. By study of 
the sacred text {Bhagavat-sdslra) and reading, hearing, and reflect- 
ing on that and other holy books {purdnas and dgamas), which are 
conformable to it; 5thly. By profound meditation and absorbed 
contemplation after evening worship, and intensely fixing the 
thoughts exclusively on [Bhagavat) the deity. 

By such devotion , both active and contemplative [criyd-ydga and 
jnydna ydga), performed at five different times of each day, and per- i 
sisted in for a hundred years, va^8ui>i5va is attained; and by reach- 
ing his divine presence, the votary accomplishes final deliverance, 
with everlasting beatitude. 

Agaiust this system, which is but partially heretical, the objec- 
tion upon which the chief stress is laid by vyasa, as interpreted 
by SANCARA* and the rest of the scholiasts, is, that ‘the soul would 
not bo eternal, if it were a production, and consequently had a 
beginning. Springing from the deity, and finally returning to him, 
it would merge in its cause and be re-absorbed ; there would be 
neither reward nor punishment; neither a heaven, nor a hell: and 
this doctrine virtually would amount to [ndslirya) denial of another 
world. Nor can the soul, becoming active, produce mind; nor 
again this , becoming active , produce consciousness. An agent 
does not generate an instrument, though ho may construct one 
by means of tools; a carpenter does not create, but fabricate, 
an axe. Nor can four distinct persons be admitted , as so many 
forms of the same self- divided being, not springing one from the 
other, but all of them alike endued with divine attributes, and con- 
sequently all four of them gods. There is but one god, one Su- 
premo Being. It is vain to assume more; and the. Pdnehardira itself 
affirms the unity of god.’ 

A few scattered observations have been thrown out on the simil- 
arity of the Greek and Indian philosophy^, in this and preceding 
portions of the present essays. It may be here remarked by the 
way, that the Pythagoreans, and Ocellus in particular, distinguish 


* Br. Sutr. 2 . 2 8 . ( 42 — 45 ) sanc., &c. 
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as parts of the world, the heaven, the earth, and the interval be- 
tween them, which they term lofty and aerial, \iyca di iiiQt], ovgavov, 
yiji' , to fieta^v lovtcoif o 61 ) ji£ta(jaiov xal aSQiov ovoftaffrai. * 

Here we have precisely the [stimr, bhu, and antaricsha) heaven, 
earth, and {iransjiiruous) intermediate region of the Hindus. 

Pythagoras, as after him Ocellus, peoples the middle or aerial 
region with demons, as heaven with gods, and the earth with men. 
Here again they agree precisely with the Hindus, who place the 
gods above, man beneath, and spiritual creatures, flitting unseen, 
in the intermediate region. The Vedas throughout teem with prayers 
and incantations to avert and repel the molestation of aerial spirits, 
mischievous imps, who crowd about the sacrifice and impede the 
religious rite. 

Nobody needs to be reminded, that Pythagoras and his successors 
held the doctrine of metempsychosis, as the Hindus universally do 
the same tenet of transmigration of souls. 

They agree likewise generally in distinguishing the sensitive, 
material organ (mrmns), from the rational and conscious living soul 
(yfwdOnan) : &vjtog and (pgijv of Pythagoras ; one perishing with 

the body, the other immortal. 

Like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Greek philosophers, 
.assigned a subtle ethereal clothing to the soul apart from the cor- 
poreal j)art, and a grosser clothing to it when united with body; 
the si/eshma (or linga) sarira and sl'hi'da sarira of the Sdnc'hyas and 
the rest.*** 

They concur even in the limit assigned to mutation and change; 
deeming all which is .sublunary, mutable, and that which is above 
the moon subject to no change in itself. t Accordingly, the manes 
doomed to a succession of births, rise, as the FeVias teach, no fur- 
ther than the moon : while those only pass that bourne who are 
never to return. But this subject rather belongs to the Vedanta; and 
I will therefore terminate this treatise ; purposing to pursue the 
subject in a future essay, in which I e.tpect to show that a greater 
degree of similarity exists between the Indian doctrine and that of 
the earlier than of the later Greeks ; and, as it is scarcely probable 
that the communication should liave taken place, and the know- 
ledge been imparted, at the precise interval of time which inter- 
vened between the earlier and later schools of Greek philosophy, 
and especially between the Pythagoreans and Platonists, I should 
be disposed to conclude that the Indians were in this instance 
teachers rather than learners. 

* Ocell. C- 3., in Opusc. Myth. p. 528. 

** Empedocle.'). See Brnckor, Hist. Grit. Phil. 1117. 

*** .Seepage 155 of this volume. -j- Ocellus Opusc Mythol. 527. 
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ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES. 

[From tlic .Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 53—07. Calcutta 1798. 4to.] 


The permanent separation of classes, with hereditary professions 
assigned to each, is among the most remarkable institutions of India; 
and , though now less rigidly maintained than heretofore , must still 
engage attention. On the subject of the mixed classes, Sanscrit 
authorities, in some instances, disagree: classes mentioned by one, 
are omitted by another; and texts dift'er on the professions assigned 
to some tribes. A comparison of several authorities, with a few ob- 
servations on the subdivisions of classes, may tend to elucidate this 
subject, in which there is some intricacy. 

One of the .authorities I shall use, is the Jdlimdld, or Garland of 
Classes; an extract from the Budra ydmala lanlra] which in some 
instances corresponds better with usage, and received opinions, 
tlian the ordinances of menu, and the great JDharma purdna.* On 
more important points its authority could not be compared with the 
Dharmasdsira ; but, on the subject of classes, it may be admitted; 
for the Tanlras form a branch of literature highly esteemed, though 
at present much neglected.** Their fabulous origin derives them 
from revelations of siVA to pauvati, confirmed by vishnu, and 
therefore called Agama, from the initials of three w’ords in a verse 
of the Tudala tantra. 

“Coming from the mouth of s'lVA, heard by the mountain-born 
goddess, admitted by the son of vasuo^va, it is thence called 
Agama." 

Thirty-six are mentiuned for the number of mixed classes; but, 
according to some opinions, that number includes the fourth original 
tribe, or all the original tribes, according to other authorities: yet 
the text quoted from the greet B/tarma purdna, in the digest of which 

* The texts are cited in tlie Vivdddrnaoa setu , from the Vr'ihad dharma 
purdna. Tliis name I therefore retain ; although I cannot learn that such a 
purdna exists, or to what treatise tlic quotation refers under tiiat name [See 
p. 63 of the present work.] 

*♦ See p. 125. 
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a version was translated by Mr. iialhed, names thirty-nine mixed 
cla.sses ; and the Jdtimald gives distinct names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may suffice, in this place, to quote 
the Jdtimdld, where the distinction of Brdhmanas , according to the 
ten countries to which their ancestors belonged, is noticed: that 
distinction is still maintained. 

‘‘In the first creation, by brahma, Brdhmanas proceeded, with 
the Veda, from the mouth of brahma'. From his arms Cshalriyas 
sprung; so from his thigh, Vaisyas: from his foot Sudras were pro- 
duced: all with their females. 

“The Lord of creation viewing them, said, ‘What shall he your 
occupations?’ They replied, ‘We are not our own masters, oh, 
God ! command us what to undertake.’ 

“ Viewing and comparing their labours , he made the fir.st tribe 
superior over the rest. As the first had great inclination for the 
divine sciences, {Brahme veda,) therefore ho was Brdhmana. The 
protector from ill {eshayale) was Cshatriya. Him whose profession 
{vesa) consists in commerce, which promotes the success of wars, 
for the protection of himself and of mankind, and in husbandry,and 
attendance on cattle, he called Vaisya. The other should volun- 
tarily serve the tlireo tribes, and therefore he became a fludra: he 
should humble himself at their feet.” 

And in another place : 

“A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by vishnu’s eagle 
from Sdra dwipa: thus have 'Sdea dtvipa Brdhmanas become known 
in Jambu divipa. 

“In Jambu dwipa, Brdhmanas are reckoned tenfold; Sdresmata, 
Cdnyaciibja , Gautla, MaU'hila, Virala, DrdmUa, Mahdrdsh'tra , Tailanya, 
Gujjara, and Cdsmira, residing in the several countries whence they 
are named.* 

“Tlieir sons and grandsons are considered as Cdnyucubja priests, 
and so forth. Their posterity, descending from menu, also inhabit 
the southern regions: others reside in Anya, Banga, and Calinga; 
some in Cdmarupa and Ociru. Others are inhabitants o{ 'Sumbhadesa ; 
and twice-horn men, brought by former princes, have been estab- 
lished in Rdda, Mdyadha , Vurendra, Chula, Swernagrdma, China, 
Cula, Sdea, and Berbera. ’’ ** 

* These several countries are, Sdremrata, probably the region watered 
by the river Sersutty, as it is marked in maps ; unless it be a part of Bengal, 
named from the branch of tlic Bhdgiral'hi, which is distinguished by this 
••ippcllation; Cdnyacuhjn or Canoj; Oaudn, probably the western (Idr, and not 
the ffnar of Bengal ; MU'kiia, or TirabhucU, corrupted into Tirhut; l/tcala, 
said to bo situated near the celebrated temple of Jagamdl'ha; Urdviila, pro- 
nounced Dravira; possibly the country described by that name, as a mari- 
time region south of ('arnnla, (,\s. Res. vol. ii ]). 117); Mahdrdditra, or Mar- 
hatta; Telinga, or Telingdna; Girjjara, or Guxrat; Catmira, or Cdshmir. 

** Anga includes Bhdgalpicr. Benga, or Bengal Proper, is a part only of 
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I shall proceed , without further preface , to enumerate the prin- 
cipal mixed classes, which have sprung from intermarriages of the 
original tribes. 

1 . Murdhiibhishicla , from a Brdhmana hy a girl of the Cshatriya 
class; his duty is the teaching of military exercises. The same 
origin is ascribed in the great Uharma purdna to the Cumbhacdru,* 
or potter, and Tanlrardya,** or weav'er; but tbe Tantravdya, accord- 
ing to the Jdlimdid, sprung from two mixed classes, for he was be- 
gotten by a man of the Manibanillm on a woman of the Manicara tribe. 

2. AmbashVha or Vaidya,*** whose profession is the science of 
medicine, was born of a Vaisyu woman, by a man of the sacerdotal 
class. The same origin is given by the bharma purdna to the Can- 
sacdra,j or brazier, and to the 'Sane' hacdra or worker in shells. 
These again are stated in the (antra, as springing from the inter- 
marriages of mixed classes; the Cansardra from the Tdmracula and 
the Sanc’/iacdra- also named Sanc’haddrecu, from the Rdjapulra and 
(idndhicn ; for Rdjapulra not only denotes Cshutriyas as sons of kings, 
but is also the name of a mixed class, and of a trihe of fabulous 
origin. 

Rudra ydmala (antra : “ The origin of Rdjaputras is from the Vaisya 
on the daughter of an Ambash't'ha. Again, thousands of others 
sprung from the foreheads of cows kept to supply oblations. ” 

3. Nishdda, or I'drasava, whose profession is catching fish, was 
born of a 'Sudra woman by a man of a sacerdotal class. The name 
is given to the issue of a legal marriage between a Rrdhmana and 
a woman of the Sudra tribe. It should seem that the issue of other 
legal marriages in different ranks, were described by the names of 
mixed classes springing from intercourse between the several tribes. 
This, however, is liable to some question; and since such mar- 
riages are considered as illegal in the present age, it is not material 
to pursue the inquiry. 

According to the bharma purdna, from the same origin with the 
Nishdda springs the Vardjivi, or astrologer. In the (antra, that origin 
is given to the Rrahme -sudra, whose profession is to make chairs 


the Snba. yarendra , the tract of inundation north of the Ganges , is a part 
of tiie present Zila of liajeshdhi. Catinya is watered by the Goddeeri (^As. Ke.s. 
vol. iii. p. 48.) Cdmariipa, an ancient empire is become a province ot .-Is dm 
Odra I understand to be Orisa Proper. Kdda (if that be the true reading) i.s 
well known as the country west of the Bhdgirut'ha. Mdyudha or Magadhu, is 
Bahdr Proper. Chola is part of Rirbhwn. Another region of this name is men- 
tioned in the Asiatic llesearches, vol. iii. p. 48. Swernagrdma, vulgarly 
Sunargau, is situated east ot Dacca. China is a portion of the present Chinese 
empire. On the rest I can offer no conjecture. 'Sdea and Berhera, here men- 
tioned, must differ from the Dnipa and the region situated between the Cusa 
and 'Sanc'ha dmipag. 

* Vulgarly, C«/n«r. ** Vulgarly, Tdnti. *** Vulgarly , /foirfya. 

t Vulgarly, Caserd. ff Vulgarly, Sac'hera, 
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or stools used on some religious occasions. Under the name of Vara- 
jioi* is described a class springing from the Gupa and Tantravuya, 
and employed in cultivating betel. The profession of astrology, or, 
at least, that of making almanacks, is assigned in the tantra, to de- 
graded Brdhmanas. 

" Brdkmanas, falling from their tribe, became kinsmen of the 
twice-born class: to them is assigned the profession of ascertaining 
the lunar and solar days.” 

4. Mdhishya is a son of a Cshatriya by a woman of the Vanya tribe. 
His profession is music, astronomy, and attendance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a ‘Sudra woman by a man of the military 
class. His profession, according to menu, is killing or confining 
such animals as live in holes: but, according to the tanlra, he is an 
encomiast or bard. The same origin is attributed to the Ndpila** 
or barber; and to the Maudaca, or confectioner. In the tantra, the 
Ndpila is said to be born of a Cuverina woman by a man of the Pat- 
ticdra class. 

6. Carana*** from a Vaisya, by a woman of the 'Sudra class, is 
an attendant on princes, or secretary. The appellation of CdyasCha t 
is in general considered as synonymous with Carana\ and accord- 
ingly the Carana tribe commonly assumes the name of CdyasCha: 
but the CdyasChas of Bengal have pretensions to be considered as 
true Sudras, which the Jdtimdld seems to authorize; for the origin 
of the CdyasCha is there mentioned, before the subject of mi,xed 
tribes is introduced, immediately after describing the Gupa as a true 
Sudra. 

One, named lihutidatta, was noticed for his domestic assiduity ; tt 
therefore the rank of CdyasCha was by Brdhmanas assigned to bim. 
From him sprung three sons, Chitrdngada, Chitrasena, nuA Chitrngupta: 
they were employed in attendance on princes. 

The Bharma purdna assigns the same origin to the Tambuli, or 
betel-seller, and to the Tanlica, or areca-seller, as to the Carana. 

The six before enumerated are begotten in the direct order of 
the classes. Six are begotten in the inverse order. 

7. Siita, begotten by a Cshatriya on a woman of the priestly class. 
Ilis occupation is managing horses and driving cars. The same 
origin is given, in the purdnas, to the d/d/dcdra, ttt or florist; but he 
•sprung from the Carmacdra and Tailica classes, if the authority of the 
tantra prevails. 

8. Mdgadha, born of a Cshatriya girl, by a man of the commercial 

* Vulgarly, Baraiya. ** Vulgarly, Ndya or Nut. 

Vulgarly, Car an. f Vulgarly, Cdit. 

ft Literally, Staying at home, {edge samChitah,) whence the etymology of 
CdyatCha. fff Mdti. 

18 
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class, has, according to tho siislra, the profession of travelling with 
merchandize; but, according to the puraiia and (antra, is an en- 
comiast. From parents of those classes sprung the (iupa* if the 
purdiui may he believed; hut tlie (antra describes the (iupa as a true 
'Siidru, and names Gupujivi** a mixed class, using the same pro- 
fession, and springing from the Tantravdya and MdmbamUta tribes. 

9 and 10. Vaiddha and Ayt'igaim. The occupation of the first, bom 
of a Brdhmani by a man of the commercial class , is waiting on 
women; the second, born of a Vaisya woman by a man of the servile 
class, has the, profession of a carpenter. 

11. Cshattri , or Cshattd, sprung from a servile man by a wom.ni 
of the military class, is employed in killing and confining such 
animals as live in holes. The same origin is ascribed by the purdm 
to the Curmaedra, or smith, and Ddsa, or mariner. The one is men- 
tioned in tho (antra without specifying the classes from which he 
sprung ; and the other has a difl'erent origin according to the sdstra 
and (antra. 

All authorities concur in deriving the rhdmldla from a S'lidni 
father and Brdhmani mother, llis profession is carrying out corp.ses, 
and executing criminals; and officiating in other abject employ- 
ments for tho public service. 

A third set of Indian classes originate from the intermarriages of 
the first and second set: a few only have been named by menu; 
and , excepting the Abhira , or milkman, they are not noticed by the 
other authorities to which I refer. But the purdna names other 
classes of this set. 

A fourth set is derived from intercourse between the several 
classes of the second : of these also few have been named by menu; 
and one only of the fifth set, springing from intermarriages of the 
second and third; and another of the sixth set, derived from inter- 
course between classes of the second and fourth, menu adds to 
these tribes four sons of outcasts. 

The (antra enumerates many other classes, which must be placed 
in lower sets , and ascribes a different origin to some of the tribes 
in the third and fourth sets. To pursue a verbose comparisou 
would be tedious, and of little use; perhaps, of none; for I su.spcct 
that their origin is fanciful ; and , except the mixed classes named 
by MENU, that the rest are terms for professions rather than tribes, 
and they should be considered as denoting companies of artisans, 
r.ather than distinct races. The mode in which amera siniia men- 
tions the mixed classes and the profe.ssions of artisans , seems to 
support this conjecture. 

However, the Jdtimdld expressly states the number of forty -two 

* Gup. ** Gdnrid-Giip, 
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mixed classes , springing from the intercourse of a man of inferior, 
with a woman of superior class. Though, like other mixed classes, 
they are included under the general denomination of ‘Sudra , they 
are considered as most abject, and most of them now experience 
the same contemptuous treatment as the abject mixed classes men- 
tioned by MENir. According to the Rudra ydmala, the domestic 
priests of twenty of these tribes are degraded. “Avoid”, says the 
luiilrtt, “the touch of the Chanddla, and other abject classes; and of 
tho.se who eat the flesh of kine, often utter forbidden words, and 
perhn-m none of the prescribed ceremonies; they are called Mlech'ha, 
.and going to the region of Yav/tna, have been named Tdvanas. 

“These seven, the Rajaca, Curmacdra, Rata, Raruila, Caiverla, and 
Mcdabhilla, are the last tribes. Whoever associates with them, 
undoubtedly falls from his class; whoever bathes or drinks in wells 
or pools which they have caused to be made, must be purified by 
the five productions of kine; whoever approaches their women, is 
doubtless degraded from his rank. 

“For women of the Ndta and Capdla classes, for prostitutes, and 
for women of the Rajaca and Ndpila tribes, a man should willingly 
make oblations, but by no means dally with them.” 

I may here remark, that according to the Rudra ydmala, the Na'ta 
and Naiaca are distinct; but the professions are not discriminated 
in that ianlra. If their distinct occupations, as dancers and actors, 
are accurately applied, dramas are of very early date. 

The Punilraca and PuYtasulracdsa , or feeder of silk-worms, and 
silk-twister, deserve notice; for it has been said, that silk was the 
produce of China solely until the reign of the Greek Emperor 
JUSTINIAN, and that the laws of China jealously guarded the exclu- 
sive production. The frequent mention of silk in the most ancient 
Sanscrit books would not fully di.sprove that opinion ; but the men- 
tion of an Indian class, whose occupation it is to attend silk-worms, 
may be admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the ianlra be not ques- 
tioned. I am informed , that the lanlras collectively are noticed in 
very ancient compositions ; but, as they are very numerous, they 
must have been composed at different periods ; and the Ianlra which 
I quote, might be thought comparatively modern. However, it may 
be presumed that the Rudra ydmala is among the most authentic, 
and by a natural inference, among the most ancient; since it is 
named in the Durgd mehatlrva where the principal lanlras are enu- 
merated. * 

* Thus enumerated, “Cali Ianlra, Mundmdid, Tdrd, Nirvdha Ianlra, Sena 
sdran, Uira Ianlra. Singdrehana, Rhiita tantrn. Udriisan and Cdlicd calpa, Rkair- 
avi lantra, and Rhairavi calpa, Tddala, Mdlrthhcdanara, Mdyd Ianlra, Riri- 
swara, Yiswasdra, Samayd lantra, lirahma-ydniala-tantra, liudra-ydmaXa-lanlra, 
Sancu-ydmala-tanlra, Gdya-lri-lantra, Cdlicdcula servaswa, Culdrnava , ydgint, 
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In the comparative tables to which I have referred , the classes 
are named, with their origin, and the particular professions assigned 
to them. How far every person is hound, by original institutions, 
to adhere rigidly to the profession of his class, may merit some 
enquiry. Lawyers have largely discussed the texts of law concern- 
ing this subject, and some difference of opinion occurs in their 
writings. This, however, is not the place for entering into such dis- 
quisitions. I shall therefore briefly state what appears to be the 
best established opinion, as deduced from the texts of menu, and 
other legal authorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a Brahmana , are assisting 
to sacrifice, teaching the Vedas, and receiving gifts ; for a Cshatriyu, 
bearing arms; for a Vaisya, merchandize, attending on cattle, and 
agriculture, fora ’Stidra, servile attendance on the higher classes. 
The most commendable are, respectively for the four classes, teach- 
ing the Veda, defending the people, commerce, or keeping herds or 
flocks, and servile attendance on learned and virtuous priests. 

A Brdhmam, unable to subsist by his own duties, may live by 
those of a soldier; if he cannot get a subsistence by either of these 
employments, he may apply to tillage, and attendance on cattle, or 
gain a competence by traffic, avoiding certiiin commodities. A 
Cshatriya, in distress, may subsist by all these means; but he must 
not have recourse to the highest functions. In seasons of distress, a 
further latitude is given. The practice of medicine, and other 
learned professions, painting and other arts, work for wages, menial 
service , alms , and usury' , are among the modes of subsistence al- 
lowed to the Brdhmam and Cshalriya. A Vaisya, unable to subsist 
by his own duties, may descend to the servile acts of a 'Sitdra. And 
a fit'idrn , not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher 
classes, may subsist by handicrafts; principally following those 
mechanical occupations, as joinery and masonry; and practical art.s, 
as painting and writing; by following of which he may serve men 
of superior classes: and, although a man of a lower tribe is in 
general restricted from the acts of a higher class , the Stidra is ex- 
pressly permitted to become a trader or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to each of the mixed 
classes, they have the alternative of following that profession w-hicli 
regularly belongs to the class from which they derive their origin 
on the mother’s side; those, at least, have such an option, who arc 
born in the direct order of the tribes, as the Murdhdbhishicla , Am- 
bashVha, and others. The mixed classes are also permitted to sub- 
sist by any of the duties of a Sitdra; that is, by a menial service, 
by handicraft, by commerce, or by agriculture. 

tttntra, and the Tanlra Mahishamardini. These are hero universally known, 
Ob BUAiBAvi, greatest of souls ! And many are the tantras nttered by sambhd.” 
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Heuco it appears that almost every occupation, though regularly 
it be the profession of a particular class, is open to most other tribes ; 
and that the limitations, far from being rigorous, do, in fact, reserve 
only one peculiar profession , that of the Brahmana , which consists 
in teaching the Veda, and officiating at religious ceremonies. 

The classes are sufficiently numerous; but the subdivisions of 
them have further multiplied distinctions to an endless variety. 
The subordinate distinctions may be best e.xemplified from the Brah- 
mana and CmjasCha, because some of the appellations, by which the 
difterent races are distinguished, will be familiar to many readers, j 

The Brdhmanas of Bengal are descended from five priests, invited 
from Cdnyaciibja, by adiswara , king of Gaura , who is said to have 
reigned about nine hundred years after Christ. These were bhatta 
N.\RAYANA, of the family of sandila, a son of c.a.syapa; dacsha, 
also a descendant of casyapa; vi^dagarva, of the family of vatsa; 
CHANDRA, of the family of .saverna, a son of casyapa; and srI 
iiERSHA, a descendant of bhakadwaja. 

From these ancestors have branched no fewer than a hundred 
and fifty-six families, of wliich the precedence was fixed by balla’la 
si5na , who reigned in the eleventh century of the Christian ®ra. 
One hundred of these families settled in Vdrendra, and fifty-six in 
Rdrd. They are now dispersed throughout Bengal, but retain the 
family distinctions fixed by ballala si5na. They are denominated 
from the families to which their five progenitors belonged, and are 
still considered as Cdnyacuhja Brdhmanas. 

At the period when these priests were, invited by the king of 
Gaura, some Sdreswala Brdhmanas , and a few Vaidicas, resided in 
Bengal. Of the Brdhmanas of Sdreswata, none are now found in 
Bengal; but five families of Vaidicas are extant, and are admitted 
to intermarry with the Brdhmanas of Rdrd. 

Among the Brdhmanas of Vdrendra , eight families have pre-emi- 
nence, and eight hold the second rank.* Among those of Rdrd six 



*'VAKBXI)RA BJIAIIMAN.\S. 


Mailra. 

BhimOf 

CULINA 8 

Hudra- /of/ywi. 

Sanyaminif 

Lahnri. 

or 

cm. 

lihndui'i. 

Sddhu- CdgUi. 

' or 

Sandydl. 

Bhadara* 


The last was admitted by election of the other seven. 

s'ui'iu HKorniYA 8. 

CASHTA s’bOTUIYA 81. 

The names of tliese 92 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 
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bold the first rank.* The distinctive appellations of the several 
families are home by those of the first rank; but in most of the 
other families they are disused; and serman, or sermd, the addition 
common to the whole tribe of Brdhtnanas , is assumed. For tliis 
practice, the priests of Bengal are censured by the .Prd/i»ianas of 
MiChild, and other countries, where that title is only used on im- 
portant occasions, and in religious ceremonies. 

In Mifhild the additions are fewer, though distinct families arc 
more numerous ; no more than three surnames are in use in that 
district, Tlidcusa, Misra, and OJhd, each appropriated to many 
families. 

The Cdyasfhas of Bengal claim descent from five Cdyasl'has who 
attended the priests invited from Cdnyacuhja. Their descendant.^ 
branched into eighty-three families; and their precedence was fixed 
by the same prince ballala sena, who also adjusted the family 
rank of other classes. 

In Benga and Daeshina Bard, three families of Cdyasl'has have 
pre-eminence ; eight hold the second rank. ** The Cdyasl'has of in- 
ferior rank generally assume the addition of Bdsa, common to the 
tribe of Siidros, in the same manner as other classes have similar 
titles common to the whole tribe. The regular addition to the name 
of a Cshatriya is Verman; to that of a Vaisya, Gupta ; but the general 
title ot Demis commonly assumed; and, with a feminine termination, 
is also borne by women of other tribes. 

* RjUlivA BR^IHAKAS. 

culi'na 6. 

Muc’huti, Ganguli Cdnjelata. 

Vulgarly, Miw'/terja. 

Giidthdla. Bandyagad, Chalati, 

Vulgarly, Banoji. Vulgarly, Cliatoji. 
sadTuivA 50. 

The names of these 50 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 

** CAYASt'uAB of DACSIIINA BABA and UENOA. ' 


Ghotha, 

CULIaVA 3. 
VQ8U^ 


Miira. 

De. 

Vulg. Bose. 
SANUAULICA 8. 
Datta. Cara. 

• 

Palita. 

Sena, 

Sinha. Data. 


Guha. 

Guhan 

MAULICA 72. 

Gana. Jleda, Huhin. 

Naga. 

Bhadre. 

Soma. 

Dui. Rudra. Pdla, 

Adilya. 

Ghandi'a. 

Sanya f or Sain. Suinf &c, 

Sydma, &c. 

Tija, &c. 

Chdci\ &c. 



The others are omitted for the sake of brevity; their 
names seldom occur in common interconrse. 
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Thq distinctions of families are important in regulating inter- 
marriages. Genealogy is made a particular study ; and the great- 
est attention is given to regulate the alliance according to estab- 
lished rules, particularly in the lirst marriage of the oldest son. 
The principal points to be observed are, not to marry within the 
prohibited degrees ; nor in a family known by its name to be of the 
same primitive stock ; nor in one of inferior rank ; nor even in an 
inferior branch of an equal one; for within some families grada- 
tions are established. Thus, among the CuUna of the Cdijast’has, 
the rank has been counted from thirteen degrees; and in every 
generation, so long as the marriage has been properly assorted, 
one degree has been added to the rank. But, should a marriage be 
contracted in a family of a lower degree, an entire forfeiture of 
such rank would be incurred. 
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[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii, p. 287 — 322. Calcutta, 1807 . 4to.] 


The information collected hy Major macke.mzie, concerning a 
religious sect hitherto so imperfectly known as that of the jainas, 
and which has been even confounded with one more numerous and 
more widely spread (the sect of nuDDiiA), may furnish the ground 
of further researches, from which an exact knowledge of the tenets 
and practice of a very remarkahle order of people may he ultimately 
expected. What Major Mackenzie has communicated to the Society, 
comes from a most authentic source; the declaration of two prin- 
cipal priests of the jainas themselves. It is supported by similar 
information , procured from a like source , by Dr. i. BiicnANAX, 
during his journey in Mysore, in the year following the reduction of 
Seringapatam. Having the permission of Dr. buchanan to use the 
extracts which I had his leave to make from the journal kept by 
him during that journey, I have inserted in the preceding article the 
information received by him from priests of the jaina sect. 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from conversation 
with Jaina priests, and from books in my possession, written by au- 
thors of the Jaina persuasion. Some of these volumes were pro- 
cured for me at Benares; others were obtained from the present 
JAGAT si5t, at Morshedabad , who, having changed his religion, to 
adopt the worship of visnNU, forwarded to me, at my request, such 
books of his former faith as were yet within his reach. 

It appears, from the concurrent result of all the enquiries which 
have been made, that the jainas constitute a sect of Hindus, difl'er- 
ing , indeed , from the rest in some very important tenets ; but fol- 
lowing, in other respects, a similar practice, and maintaining like 
opinions and observances. 

The essential character of the Hindu institutions is the distri- 
bution of the people into four great tribes. This is con.sidered by 
themselves to be the marked point which separates them from Nlt- 
ch'has or Barbarians. The Jainas, it is found, admit the same division 
into four tribes, and perform like religious ceremonies, termed sail- 
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cdras, from the birth of a male to his marriage. They observe sim- 
lar fasts, and practise, still more strictly, tbe received maxims for 
•cfraining from injury to any sentient being. They appear to re- 
lognise as subordinate deities, some, if not all, of the gods of 
he prevailing sects; but do not worship, in particular, the five 
principal gods of those sects; or any one of them by preference; 
lor address prayers, or perform sacrifice, to tbe, sun, or to fire: and 
'.bey differ from the rest of tbe Hindus, iu assigning the highest 
place to certain deified saints, who, according to their creed, have 
successively become superior gods. Another point in which they 
materially disagree is the rejection of the Vedas, the divine authority 
of which they deny; condemning, at the same time, the practice of 
sacrifices, and the other ceremonies which the followers of the Vedas 
perform, to obtain specific promised consequences, in this world or 
in the next. 

In this respect the Jainas resemble the liauddhas or saugatas, who 
equally deny the divine authority of the. Vedas i and who similarly 
worship certain pre-eminent saints, admitting likewise, as subor- 
dinate deities, nearly tbe whole pantheon of the orthodox Hindus. 
They differ, indeed, in regard to the history of the personages whom 
they have deified; and it maybe hence concluded, that they have 
had di.stinct founders; but the. original notion seems to have been 
the same. In fact, this remarkable tenet, from which the Jainas and 
Tlatiddhas derive their most con.spicuous peculiarities, is not entirely 
unknown to the orthodox Hindus. The followers of the Vedas, 
according to the theology, which is explained in the Vedanta, con- 
sidering the human soul as a portion of the divine and universal 
mind , believe that it is capable of perfect union with the divine, 
essence; and the writers on the Vedanta not only affirm that this 
union and identity are attained through a knowledge of God, as by 
them taught; but have hinted, that by such means the particular 
soul becomes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy.* 

So f.ar the followers of the Vedas do not virtually disagree with 
the/oi>ms and Bauddhas. But they have not, like those sects, framed 
a mythology upon the supposed history of the persons, who have 
successively attained divinity; nor have they taken these for the 
objects of national wor.ship. All tliree sects agree in their belief 
of tr.ansmigration. But tbe Jainas are distinguished from the rest by 
their admission of no opinions, as they themselves affirm, which 
are not founded on perception, or on proof drawn from that, or 
from testimony. 

It does not, however, appear that they really withhold belief from 
pretended revelations ; and tbe doctrines which characterize the 
sect, are not confined to a single tenet; but form an assemblage of 

* VrViad dranyaca upanUhad. 
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tnytliological and metaphysical ideas found among other sects, joined 
to many visionary and fantastic notions of their own. 

Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of the world, 
is common to the Sdnc'hya philosophy , from which it was , perhaps, 
immediately taken. Their description of the world has much ana- 
logy to that which is given in the Puranas, or Indian theogonies: 
but the scheme has been rendered still more o.\travagant. Their 
precaution to avoid injuring any being is a practice inculcated in 
the orthodox religion , but which has been carried by them to a lu- 
dicrous extreme.* 

In their notions of the soul, and of its union with body, and of 
retribution for good and evil, some analogy is likewise observable. 
The Jainas conceive the soul {jiva) to have been eternally united 
to a very subtile material body, or rather to two such bodies, one of 
which is invariable , and consists (if I rightly apprehend their me- 
taphysical notions) of the powers of the mind; the other is variable, 
and is composed of its passions and affections : (this, at least, is 
what I understand them to mean by the taijasa and edrmana sariras). 
The soul, so embodied, becomes, in its successive transmigrations, 
united with a grosser body denominated auddrica, which retains a 
definite form , as man and other mundane beings ; or it is joined 
with a purer essence, varying in its appearance at pleasure , as 
the gods and genii. This last is termed Vaicdrica. They distinguish 
a fifth sort of body, under the name of dhdrica, which they explain 
as a minute form, issuing from the head of a meditative sage, to con- 
sult an omniscient saint ; and returning with the desired information 
to the person whence that form issued , or rather from which it was 
elongated; for they suppose the communication not to have been 
interrupted. 

The soul is never completely separated from matter, until it obtain 
a final release from corporeal sufferance, by deification, through a 
perfect disengagement from good and evil, in the person of a beati- 
fied saint. Intermediately it receives retribution for the benefits or 
injuries ascribable to it in its actual or precedent state, according 
to a strict principle of retaliation, receiving pleasure or pain from 
the same individual, who, in a present or former state, was either 
benefitted or aggrieved. 

Major Mackenzie’s information confirms that which 1 had also 
received , concerning the distribution of those sectaries into clergy 
and laity. In Hindusldn the Jainas arc usually called Syauras; but 
distinguish themselves into iS'rdvacas and rads. The laity (termed 
Srdvaca) includes persons of various tribes, as indeed is the case 
with Hindus of other sects; but, on this side of India, the Jainas 

* Jaina priests iisiiaily wear a broom adapted to sweep insects out of their 
way ; lest they sliould tread on tlie minutest being. 
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arc mostly of the Vaisya class.* The orthodox Ilindns have a se- 
cular, as well as a regular, clergy : a Brahmana^ following the prac- 
tice of officiating at the ceremonies of his religion, without quitting 
the order of a honseholder, may he considered as belonging to the 
secular clergy ; one who follows a worldly profession, (that of hus- 
bandry for example,) appertains to the laity; and so do people of 
other tribes; bnt persons, who have passed into the several orders 
of devotion, may he reckoned to constitute the regular clergy. 
The Jainas have, in like manner, priests who have entered into an 
order of devotion; and also employ Brdhmanas at their ceremonies; 
and, for want of Brdhmanas of their own faith , they even have re- 
course to the secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This subject is 
sufficiently explained by Major Mackenzie and Dr. bcch.anan, I 
shall, however, add, for the sake of a subsequent remark, that the 
Jainas apply the terms Y'ati and “Sramana, (in Prdcrlt and Hindi written 
Santana,) to a person who has devoted himself to religious contem- 
plation and austerity; and the sect of Buddha uses the word Srn- 
matia for the same meaning. It cannot be doubted, that the Som- 
monacodom of Siam, is merely a corruption of the words Sramana 
Gautama, the holy oautama or buddha.** 

Having been here led to a comparison of the Indian sects which 
follow the precepts of the Vedas, with those which reject their au- 
thority , I judge it necessary to notice an opinion , which has been 
advanced, on the relative antiquity of those religions; and 'espe- 
cially the asserted priority of the Bauddhas before the Brdhmanas. 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the earliest 
accounts of India, by the Greeks who visited the country, describe 
its inhabitants as distributed into separate tribes. *** Consequently, 
a sect which, like the modern Bauddhas, has no distinction of cast, 
could not have been then the most prevalent in India. 

It is indeed possible that the followers of buddha may, like the 
Jainas, have retained the distribution into four tribes, so long as 
they continued in Hindusidn. But in that case, they must have been 
a sect of Hindus; and the question, which is most ancient, the Brdh- 
matia or the Bauddha, becomes a solecism. 

If it be admitted that the Bauddhas are originally a sect of Hindus 
it may be next questioned, whether that, or any of the religious 
systems now established , be the most ancient. I have on a former 
occasion, t indicated the notions which I entertain on this point. 

* I understand th.nt their Vaisya class includes eiglity-fonr tribes : of 
whom the most common are those denominated 'Otndl, Agarvdl, Pariirdr, and 
(jhandewdl- • 

** See As. Res. Vol. vii. p. 415. 

*** Seven tribes are enumerated: hut it is not dilIRcult to reconcile the 
distributions, which are stated by akrian and strabo , with the present dis- 
tribution into four cins-ses. 

■j- As. Res. Vol. viii. p. 474. [Above, pp. 67. 68 ] 
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According to the hypothesis which I then hinted, the earliest Indian 
sect of wliich we have any present distinct knowledge , is that of 
the followers of the practical Vedas, who worshipped the sun, 
fire, and the elements; and who believed the efficacy of sacrifices, 
for the accomplishment of present and of future purposes. It may be 
supposed that the refined doctrine of the VeddniaSy or followers of the 
theological and argumentative part of the Vedas, is of later date: and 
it does not seem improbable that the sects of jina and of buddha are 
still more modern. But I apprehend that the Vaishnavas, meaningpar- 
ticularly the worshippers of ra'ma and of crisuna,* may be subse- 
quent to those sects, and that the 'Saivas also are of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis , because I am not at present able to 
support the whole of this position on grounds which may appear 
quite satisfactory to others; nor by evidence which may entirely 
convince them. Some arguments will, however, be advanced, to 
show that the proposition is not gratuitous. 

The long sought history of Cdshmir, which in the original Sanscril 
was presented to the Emperor acuer, as related by abu’l-iazil in 
the Ayin-Acheri, and of whicli a Persian translation exists, more 
ample than abu’l-iazil’s brief extract, has been at length recovered 
in the original language.** A fuller account of this hook will be 
hereafter submitted to the society: the present occasion for the 
mention of it is a passage which was cited by Dr. bucti.anan, *** 
from the english translation of the Ayih Acberi, for an import which 
is not supported by the Persian or Sanscrit text. 

The author, after briefly noticing the colony establi.shed in Cdsh- 
mir by casyapa , and hinting a succession of kings to the time of 
\\\cCurus aead Pdnflavas, opens his detailed history, and list of princes, 
with o6narda , a contemporary of yuduisut’iiira. He describes 
AsViCA (who was twelfth in succession from gon.arda) and his son 

* In explanation of a remark contained in a former essay [p. C8] 1 take 
this occasion of adding, that tile mere mention of ram.i or ci<TsHNA,in a passage 
of the Vedas, without any indication of peculiar reverence, would not autlior- 
ize a presumption against the genninenes.s of that jiassage, on my hypothesis; 
nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument against that system. 
I suppose both heroes to have been known characters in ancient fabulous 
history ; but conjecture that, on the same basis , new fables have been con- 
structed, elevating those personages to the rank of Gods. On this supposition, 
the simple mention of them in genuine portions of the Vedas, particularly in 
that part of it which is entitled lirdlnnada, would not appear surprising. Ac- 
cordingly, caisii.SA, son of luivAcu’, is actually named in the Ch’hdndiiyya Upani- 
shad (towards the close of the third chapter,) as having received theological 
information from quoka, a descendant of anoihas. This passage, which hail 
escaped my notice, was indicated to me by Mr. sceke , from the Persian trans- 
lation of the Upanishad, 

** The copy which I possess , belonged to a Brdhma?ia , who died some 
months ago (1805) in Calcutta, I obtained it from his heirs. 

*** As. Res. vol. vi. p. 165. 
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JAI.OCA, and grandson da'.m6dara, as devout worshippers of s'iva; 
and JALOCA, in particular, as a conqueror of the Mlech'has, or bar- 
barians. da'mouaka, according to this history, was succeeded by 
three kings of the race of Turushca; and they were followed by a 
Podhisalti-a, who wrested tlie empire from them by the aid of sacta- 
siNHA, and intrmlnced the religion of buddha into Cdshmir. He 
reigned a hundred years; and the next sovereign was .abiiimanyu, 
who destroyed the Baudtl/ms, and re established tlie doctrines of the 
AV/a purdiia. This account is so far from proving the priority of 
the Bauddhas, that it directly avers the contrary. 

From the legendary tales concerning the last buddiia, current in 
all the countries in which his sect now flourishes;* and upon the 
authority of a life of buddha in the Sanscrit language, under the 
title of Lalita purdna, which was procured by Major knox, during 
his public mission in Nepdl, it can be affirmed, that the story of 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA has been engrafted on the heroic history of the 
lunar and solar races, received by the orthodox Hindus; an evident 
sign, that his sect is subsequent to that, in which this fabulous 
history is original. 

The same remark is applicable to the Jainas, with whom the le- 
gendary story of their saints also seems to be engrafted on the 
paurdnic tales of the orthodox sect. Sufficient indication of this will 
appear in the passages which wilt be subsequently cited from the 
writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable weight might be allowed to an argument deduced 
from the. aggravated extravagance of the fictions admitted by the 
sects of Ji.NA and buddha. The mythology of the orthodox Hindus, 
their present chronology adapted to astronomical periods, their 
legendary tales, their mystical allegories, are abundantly extra- 
vagant. But the Jainas and Bauddhas surpass them in monstrous 
exaggerations of the same kind. In this rivalship of absurd fiction, it 
would not be unreasonable to pronounce that to be most modern, 
which has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the Vedas is also rendered 
probable, from the prevalence of a similar worship of the sun and 
of fire in ancient Persia. Nothing forbids the supposition, that a 
religious worship, which was there establi.shed in times of antiquity, 
may have also existed from a remote period in the country between 
the Ganges and the Indus. 

The testimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for the early 
])revalence of the sect , from which the present orthodox Hindus 
are derived, arrian, having said that the Brachmanes were the 
sages or learned among the Indians,** mentions them under the 

* TACiiARD, Voyage de Siam, laloubkre, Hoyuume de Siam. 

** Kcd rav Bgeex^avav ot dij aocpiazcd roig ^Iv$oCg siatv x. t 1 . Exp, 
At. vi. 10. 
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latter designation (aoq>iazul) as a distinct tribe, which, though in 
fe.rior to the others in number, is superior in rank and estimation: 
bound to no bodily work, nor contributing any thing from labour to 
the public use; in short, no duty is imposed on that tribe, but that 
of sacrificing to the gods, for the common benefit of the Indians; 
and, when any one celebrates a private sacrifice, a person of that 
class becomes his guide; as if the sacrifices would not else be ac- 
ceptable to the godsV* 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests of a 
religion consonant to the Vedas, are well described: and what is 
said, is suitable to them; hut tone other sect, which is known tn 
have at any time prevailed in India. 

A similar description is more succinctly given by strabo , ‘It is 
said, that the Indian multitude is divided into seven classes; and 
that the philosophers are first in rank, but fewest in number. They 
are employed, respectively, for private benefit, by those who are 
sacrificing or worshipping, etc.’** 

In another place he states, on the authority of meuasthf.nes, 
‘two classes of philosophers or priests; the Brachmanes and Ger- 
manes : but the Brachmanes are best esteemed, because they are most 
consistent in their doctrine ’ *** The author then proceeds to des- 
cribe their manners and opinions: the whole passage is highly 
deserving of attention, and will be found, on consideration, to be 
more suitable to the orthodox Hindus than to ihet Buuddhas or Jainas: 
particularly towards the close of his account of the Brachmanes. 
where he says, ‘In many things they agree with the Greeks; for 
they affirm that the world was produced and is perishable ; and 
that it is spherical: that God, governing it as well as framing it, 
pervades the whole: that the principles of all things are various; 
but water is the principle of the construction of the world : that, 
besides the four elements, there is a fifth nature, whence heaven 
and the stars : that the earth is placed in the centre of all. Such 
and many other things are affirmed of reproduction, and of the soul. 
Like PLATO , they devise fables concerning the immortality of the 
soul, and the judgment in the infernal regions ; and other similar 
notions. These things are said of the Brachmanes.' 

STRABO notices likewise another order of people oppo.sed to the 
Brachmanes, and called Pramnte: he characterizes them as conten- 

* Nsvipirivxai of ndvTte ’ivSol dg (nzd iidhaza ytvtds' fv filv avzoietv 
of Bocpiazai tlai, x. t. X. arrian. Indie, c. 11. 

** 4>7)oI St) z 6 ztov 'ivSdSv nX-^9og elg snzd fiSQV diygija&Ki, xal ngti- 
long fi'tv TO«s <fiXoa6<fOvg sirai, x. t. 1. strar. xv. c. 1. (p. 703, ed. 
Casaub.) 

***’'AXXrjv Si Sitttgiaiv xoislzai asgl zav ipiXocoifeav, Svo ytvri tpdaxaz, 
d)V tods (tlv ^gaz/idrag xaXei, zovg Si Pegiidvag. x. t. X. strab. xv. c. 
I. (pag. 712. ed, Casaub.) 
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tious cavillers, who ridiculed the lirachmanes for their study of phy- 
siology and astronomy. ’ * 

i-iiiLOSTitATUs, in the life of apoli.onius, speaks of the Brachmanes 
as worshipping the sun. ‘ By day they pray to the sun respecting 
the seasons, which he governs, that he would send them in due time; 
and that India might thrive: and, in the evening, they inti'eat the 
solar ray not to be impatient of night and to remain as conducted from 
them.’** 

PI.INV and soLiNus*** also describe the Gymnosophists contem- 
plating the sun: and hieroci.es, as cited by stephanus of By- 
zantium, t expressly declares the Brarhmancs to be particularly 
devoted to' the sun. 

Tills worship , which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus , docs not 
seem to have been at any time practised by the rival sects of jina 
and BUDDHA. 

pohphvrius, treating of a class of religious men, among the 
Indians, whom the Greeks were accustomed to call Gymnosophists, 
mentions two orders of them; one, the Brachmanes , the other, the 
Samanwans: ‘the Brachmanes receive religious knowledge, like the 
priesthood, in right of birth; but the Samanaams are select, and con- 
sist of persons choosing to prosecute divine studies.’ He adds, on 
the authority of hardesanks, that ‘all the Brachmanes ate of one 
race; for they are all descended from one father and one mother. 
But the Samanwans are not of their race; being selected from the 
whole nation of Indians, as before mentioned. The Brachman is sub- 
ject to no domination, and contributes nothing to others. ’ ft 

In this passage , the Brachman , as an hereditary order of priest- 
hood, is contrasted with another religious order; to which persons 
of various tribes were admissible: and the Samanwans, who are ob- 
viously the same with the Germanes ofsTUABO, were doubtlessSanny- 
tisis; but may have belonged to any of the sects of Hindus. The 
name seems to bear some affinity to the Sramanas, or ascetics of the 
Jainas and Bauddhas. 

clemen.s alexanduinus does indeed hint, that all the Brach- 
manes revered their wise men as deities ; ti-t and in another place, 
he describes .them as worshipping Hercules and pan.§ But the 
following passage from ci.emens is most in point. Having said, 

* ^ilooocpovs Tf rots BQaxfidciv dvriSiaiQOv»zai nQuyvas igiaziyiovg 
zivas x«l iltynziKOvg. *. z. X. strab. XV. c. I. pag. 718, 719. c<l. Casaiib. 

** Me#’ yfiigav yiv ovv rjXiov vzi'fQ zwv b>q(ov, x. t. i. lib. iii. cap. 4. 

*** PLiN., lib. vii. c. 2. soi.in. i. 52. 

To ^faxpdvfov cpvXov avSgmv if iXoa6q>cov, xal 9ioig tpiXav, yXCiit dl 
pdXtaza yia9taata>fievav. STEriiAN. tie Urbibus, ad voeem llracliinanes. 
tt CO liPii. Ahstinentia, lib. iv. 

ttt Kai fMi honovaiv, &c. .SOooi. lib. 1. c. 16. p. 1110. e«l. Sylb. 

§ Strom, lib. iii. c. 7. p. 194. eil. Sylb. 
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that philosophy flourished anciently among the barbarians, and 
afterwards was introduced among the Greeks, he instances the pro- 
phets of the Egyptians, the Chaldees of the Assyrians; the Druids 
of the Gauls (Galata^) ; the Snmansuans of the Bactrians ; the philo- 
sophers of the Celts; the Magi of the Persians; the Gymnosophists 
of the Indians: and proceeds thus: — ‘They are of two kinds, 
some called Surmutiiis, others Brachmancs. Among the Sarma?ieSy 
those called AilMi,* neither inhabit towns, nor have houses; they 
are clad with the bark of trees, and eat acorns, and drink water 
with their hands. They know not marriage, nor procreation of 
children; like those now called Enmildai (chaste). There arc 
likewise, among the Indians, persons obeying the precepts of butta, 
whom they worship as a god, on account of his extreme vener- 
ableness.’** 

Here,, to my apprehension, the followers of buddha are clearly 
distinguished from the Ilrachmanes and Sarmanes. *** The latter, 
called Germanes by strabo , and Samanwans by porphyrius , are 
the ascetics of a different religion: and may have belonged to the 
sect of JiNA, or to another. The Bruchmanes are apparently those 
who arc described by philostratus and hiebocles, as worshipp- 
ing the sun ; and by .strabo and by arrian , as performing sacri- 
fices for the common benefit of the nation, as well as for individuals. 
The religion w-hich they practised , was so far conformable with 
the precepts of the Vedas : and their doctrine and observances, their 
manners and opinions , as noticed by the authors above cited, agree 
with no other religious institutions known in India, but the orthodox 
sect. In short, the Brahmaiius are distinctly mentioned by Greek 
authors as the first of the tribes or casts, into which the Indian nation 
was then, as now, divided. They are expressly discriminated from 
the sect of iiiiUDiiA by one ancient author, and from the Sarmanes, 
or SamaiKeans, (ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are des- 
cribed by more than one authority, as worshippping the sun, as 
performing sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of the world, and 
maintaining other tenets incompatible with the supposition that the 
sects of BUuniiA or jina could be meant. Their manners and doc- 
trine, ns described by these authors, are quite conformable with the 

* Same with the Hylohii of strabo. 

*♦ Aizrov Sh Tovriov yivog, of (I'fv jDciqitcivui avtdv, of Si Bgayiidvai 
•xalovyivot. sal rtav Eagyaviov of ’Alldpiot nQxaayoQfvofUvoi, oSzs tto- 
IfiS oi*ovBiv, ovve azfyas SfvSgaiv Si dycpUvvvvzai zpXoioii, 

at^goSgva eizovvzai, xal vStag ratg jzirovgiv ov ydftov, ov ztai- 
Sonoitav I'Buaiv, aBTzeg of vvv ’Eyxgazrjzal xaXovyfvoi. tfol Si ziov ’Ir- 
Sdv of zotg Bovzza neiQ'ousvot zzagayyfXfiaBiv. ov SI vneg^oXziv Bsyvo- 
Ttjzog slg &tov zBziingxaBi. Strom, lib. 1. c. i5. p. 131. ed. Sylb. 

*** The passage has been interpreted differently, as if clemens said, that 
the AttoSii were those who worshipped butta. (See hokkri. Art, Samaneens.) 
The text is ambiguous. 
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notions and practice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore be 
confidently inferred, that the followers of the Vedas flourished in 
India when it was visited by the Greek under Alexander : and 
continued to flourish from the time of mkoastiienes. who described 
them in the fourth century before Christ, to that of porphvrius, who 
speaks of them, on later authority, in the third century after Christ. 

I have thus stated , as briefly as the nature of the subject per- 
mitted, a few of the facts and reasons by which the opinion, that 
the religion and institutions of the orthodox Hindus are more modern 
than the doctrines of jina and of buddiia, may, as I think, be suc- 
cessfully resisted. I have not undertaken a formal refutation of it, 
and have, therefore, passed unnoticed, objections which are founded 
on misapprehensions. 

It is only necessary to remark, that the past prevalence of either 
of those sects in particular places, with its subsequent persecution 
there by the worshippers of .siva, or of visiinu, is no proof of its 
general priority. Hindusldn proper was the early seat of the Hindu 
religion, and the acknowledged cradle of lioth the sects in question. 
They were foreigners in the Peninsula of India; and admitting, as 
a fact, (what need not however be conceded,) that the orthodox 
Hindus had not been previously settled in the Carnatura and other 
districts, in which the Jainas or the Bauddhas have flourished, it 
cannot be thence concluded, that the followers of the Vedas did not 
precede them in other provinces. 

It may bo proper to add, that the establishment of particular sects 
among the Hindus who acknowledge the Vedas, does not affect the 
general question of relative antiquitJ^ The special doctrines intro- 
duced by s'ancara a'charva, by ra'ma'nhja, and by ma'dhava'charya, 
and of course the origin of the sects which receive those doctrines, 
may be referred, with precision, to the periods when their authors 
lived : but the religion in which they are sectaries has undoubtedly 
a much earlier origin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observations, which 
is that of explaining and supporting the information communicated 
by Major mackeneie: I shall, for that purpose, state the substance 
of a few passages from a work of great authority among the Jainas, 
entitled Calpa Sidra, and from a vocabulary of the Sanscrit language 
by an author of the Jaina sect. 

The Abhidhdna chinfdmani, a vocabulary of synonymous terms, by 
iiBMACHANDRA ACHARYA, is divided into six chapters [cdtidas^ the 
contents of which are thus stated in the author’s preface. ‘The 
superior deities [Devddhidevas) are noticed in the first chapter; the 
gods (Devas) in the second; men in the third; beings furnished with 
one or more senses in the fourth ; the infernal regions in the fifth ; 
and terms of general use in the sixth.’ ‘The earth,’ observes this 
aqthor, ‘water, fire, air, and trees, have a single organ of sense 
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{indriya)', worms, ants, spiders, and the like, have two, three, or | 
four senses; elephants, peacocks, fish, and other beings moving on 
the earth, in the sky, or in water, are furnished with five senses: 
and so are gods and men, and the inhabitants of hell. ’ 

The first chapter begins with the synonyma of a Jina or deified 
saint; among which the most commcm are Arhal, Jineswara, Tirl'han^ 
cara or TirChacara: others, viz. Jina, Sarvajnya and Bhagayat, occur 
also in the dictionary of ameua as terms for a Jina or Buddha ; but 
it is deserving of remark, that neither Buddha , not Sugnia , is stated 
by HiiMACiiANDRA among these synonyma. In the subsequent chapter, 
however, on the subject of inferior gods, after noticing the gods of 
Hindu Mythology, (indka and the rest, including bua'iima &c.) he 
states the synonyma of a Buddha, Sugula, or Budhisatwa-, and after- 
wards specifies seven such, viz. vipasyi, sic’iii, vIswanna, cuci:- 
cii’n.ANDA, CANCHANA, and ca'syapa, * expressly mentioning as the 
seventh BUDDHA, sacyasinha, also named sebvaut’uasiddha, son 
of ,SUD DiioDANA and MAYA , a kinsman of the sun, from the race of 
GAUTAMA. 

In the first chapter, after stating the general terms for a Jina or 
Arhal, the author proceeds to enumerate twenty four Arhals , who | 
have appeared in thepresent-dpasarpiHi ago : and afterwards observes, 
that excepting MimisuvuATA and nemi, who sprung from the race 
of iiARi, the remaining twenty -two Jinas were bom in the line of 
ic.shwa’cu. T he fathers and mothers of the several Jinas are 
then mentioned ; their attendants ; their standards or characteristics ; 
and the complexions with which they are figured or described. 

The author next enumerates twenty-four Jinas who have appeared 
in the past Ulsarpini period ; and twenty-four others who will appear 
in the future age : and, through the remainder of the first book, ex- 
plain terms relative to the Jaina religion. 

The names of the Jinas are specified in Major Mackenzie’s com- 
munication.*** Wherever those names agree with hi5machandra’s 
enumeration, I have added no remark; but where a difference oc- 
curs I have noticed it, adding in the margin the name exhibited in 
the Sanscrit text. 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from hemaciiandra’s 
vocabulary, and from the Calpa sutra and other authorities, relative 
to the Jinas belonging to the present period. They appear to be 
deified saints, who are now w'orshipped by the Jaina sect. They 

* Two of these names occur in Captain mahony’s and Mr. joinvii.i.k’s 
lists of five Buddhas. As. Kcs. vol. vii. p. 32 and 414. 

** I understand that the Jamas have a mythological poem entitled //ari- 
vansa purdna, different from the Harivan'sa of the orthodox. Their icsiiwAcc, 
likewise, is a different person; and the name is said to be a title of their 
first Jina, nisiiAimA laivA. 

*** [In the Asiatic Kesearches, vol. ix. p. 244, &c.] , 
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are all figured in the same contemplative posture, with little varia- 
tion in their appearance, besides a difi'ercnco of complexion: but 
the several Jitias have distinguishing marks or characteristic signs, 
which are usually engraved on the pedestals of their images, to dis- 
criminate them. 

1. R'isiiABiiA, or VKisnABHA, of the race of icshwa'cu, was son of 
NABHi by maruukva” : he is figured of a yellow or golden complexion; 
and has a bull for his characteristic. His stature , as is pretended, 
was 500 poles (d/ianush;) and the duration of his life, 8,400,000 great 
years {purva rfirsha.) According to the Calpa sutra, as interpreted 
by the commentator, he was born at Cosald or Atjodhyd (whence he 
is named cau.salica) , towards the latter part of the third age. lie 
was the first king, first anchoret, and first saint; and is therefore 
entitled Pral'hama Rdjd, Pral’hama Bhieshdeara, Prafhama Jina, and 
PraVhama Tirt'hancara. At the time of his inauguration as king, 
his age was 2,0<X),000 years. He reigned 6,300,000 years; and then 
resigned his empire to his sons : and having employed 100,000 years 
in passing through the several stages of austerity and sanctity, de- 
parted from this world on the summit of a mountain, named Ash'td- 
pada. The date of his apotheosis was 3 years and 8.i months before 
the end of the third age , at the precise interval of one whole age 
before the deification of the last Jina. 

2. ajita was son of jita.satru by vuaya; of the same race with 
the first Jina , and represented as of the like complexion ; with an 
elephant for his distinguishing mark. His stature was 450 poles; 
and his life extended to 7,200,000 great years. His deification took 
place in the fourth age, when fifty laeshas of erdrs of oceans of years 
had elapsed out of the tenth erdr of crurs. * 

3. sambhava was (he son of jita'ri by si5na; of the same race 
and complexion with the preceding; distinguished by a horse; his 
stature was 400 polos ; he lived 6,000,000 years ; and he was deified 
30 laeshas of erdrs of sdgaras after the second Jina. 

4. ABHiNANOANA was the son of sambara by sidd’hart’ha'; he 
has an ape for bis peculiar sign. His stature was 300 poles; and 
his life reached to 5,000,000 )’ears. His apotheosis was later by 10 
laeshas of erdrs of sdgaras than the foregoing. 

5. sumati was sou of meoha by mangai,,\; he has a curlew for 
his characteristic ; His life endured 4,000,0(X) years , and his deifica- 
tion was nine laeshas of crors of sdgaras after the fourth Jina. 

(1. PADMAi’RABHA was son of SRIDHARA by susiMA; of the same 
race with the preceding, but described of a red complexion. He 
has a lotos for his mark : and lived 3,000,000 years, being 200 poles 
in stature. He was deified 90,000 erdrs of sdgaras after the fifth /ma. 


* The divisions of time have been noticed by Major Mackenzie, As. Res. 
vol. lx. p. 257, and will be further explained. 
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7. SUPAK8WA was son of pratisiit’ha by pr'i- 
t’iiwi; of the same line with the foregoing, but re- 
presented with a golden complexion; his sign is the 
figure called S'«vas7ico. He lived 2,000,000 years ; and 
was deified 9,000 cn'irs of swjaras subsequent to the 
sixth Jina. 

H. chanliraprabiia was son of maiiasena by lacsii.uana'; of 
the same race with the last, hut figured with a fair complexion; 
his sign is the moon ; his stature was 150 poles, and he lived l,000,00o 
years; and his apotheosis took place 900 crurs of sdynras later than 
tlie seventh Jina. 

9. PiJHiiPAijANTA, also surnamed suvinui, was sou of sl'pkiva by 
KAMA; of the same line with tlie preceding, and described of a sim- 
ilar complexion, his mark is a marine monster (macara); his stature 
was 100 jioles, and the duration of his life 200,000 years. He was 
deified 90 cnirs of sdyan/s after the eighth Jina. 

10. siTALA was son of duIdiiakat’ua by nanua; of the same 
race, and represented with a golden complexion; his cha- 
racteristic is the mark called 'Srivulsa. His stature was 
90 poles; and his life 100,000 great years; his deification 
dates 9 cnirs of sdgarus later than the preceding. 

11. .SKEYAN (SKEYAS) or SKEYANSA, WaS SOU of VISIINL 

by vishna’ ; of the same race, and with a similar complexion ; having 
a rhinoceros for his sign. He was 80 poles in stature, and lived 
8,400,000 common years. His apotheosis took place more than 100 
sdgarus of years before the close of the fourth age. 

12. vasupojya was son of vasupujya by jaya'; of the same race, 
and represented with a red complexion, having a buffalo for his 
mark; and he w as 70 poles high, lived 7,200,000 years, and was dei- 
fied later by 54 sdgarus than the eleventh Jina. 

13. vimala was son of critavauman by syama ; of the same race ; 
described of a golden complexion, having a boar for bis character- 
istic; he was 60 poles high, lived 6,000,000 years, and was deified 
30 sdgaras later than the twelfth Jina. 

14. ananta, also named anantajit, was son of siniias^na by 
8UYA8AU. He bas a falcon for his sign; his stature was 50 poles, 
the duration of his life 3,000,000 years, and his apotheosis 9 sdgaras 
after the preceding. 

15. UHARMA was sou of BHANU by 8UVRATA, characterised by the 
thunderbolt; ho was 45 poles in stature, and lived 1,000,000 years; 
he was deified 4 sdgaras later than the foregoing. 

16. sa'nti was son of viswasi5na by aciiira', having an antelope 
for his sign ; he was 40 poles high, lived 100,000 years, and was dei- 
fied 2 sdgaras subsequent to the last mentioned.* 


* The life of thisyinn is the subject of a separate work entitled 'Sdnti purtma. 
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17. cunt’iiu was son of sura, by sri ; he has a gnat for his mark ; 
Ills height was 35 poles, and his life 93,000 years. His apotheosis is 
dated in the last pahja of the fourth age. 

18. ARA was son of sudar.s^ana by Diivi; 
characterised by the figure called Nandd- 
varta: his stature was 30 poles, his life 84.000 
years, and his deification 1,000 crors of years 
before the next Jina. 

19. malli was son of cumbha by pra- 
bhavatI; of the same race with the preced- 
ing ; and represented of a blue complexion, 
having a jar for his characteristic; he was 
25 poles high and lived 55,000 years; and 
was deified 6,384,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 

20. munisuvrata, also named suvrata, or jiuni was son of su- 
MiTRA by p.adma', sprung from the race called harivans'a; repre- 
sented with a black complexion, having a tortoise for his sign: his 
height was 20 poles, and his life extended to 30,000 years. His apo- 
theosis is dated 1,184,000 years before the end of the fourth age. 

21. NiMi was son of vij.\ja by vipra; of the race of icsnw.tcu; 
figured with a golden complexion ; having for his mark a blue water- 
lily, (nilolpala) •, his stature was 15 poles; his life 10,000 years; and 
his deification took place 584,000 years before the expiration of the 
fourth age. 

22. NEMi, also called arishtan^mi, was son of the king samu- 
DRAJAYA by siva; of the line denominated iiarivansa; described 
as of a black complexion, having a conch for his sign. According 
to the calpa stiira, he was born at Suriyapura; and, when 300 years 
of age, entered on the practice of austerity, lie employed 700 years 
in passing through the several stages of sanctity, and, having attained 
the age of 1,000 years, departed from this world at Vjjinta, which 
is described as the peak of a mountain, the same, according to tho 
commentator, with Girandra.* The date of this event is 84,000 
years before the close of the fourth age. 

23. pa'hswa (or pa'rsw.anat’ha) was son of the king as’wasi5na 
by VAM.A, or ba'ma'devi; of the race of icshwa'cu; figured with a 
blue complexion, having a serpent for his characteristic. The life 
of this celebrated jina, who was perhaps the real founder of the 
sect, is the subject of a poem entitled PdrswandCha chariira. Ac- 
cording to the Calpa stiira, he was born at Bdndrasi,** and com- 
menced his series of religious austerities at thirty years of age; and 

* I understand this to be a mountain situated in the west of India , and 
much visited by pilgrims. 

** Bhelupurd, in the suburbs of Benares, is esteemed holy , as the place 
of his nativity. 
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haviug coniplutud them in 70 years, and consequently attained thi! 
age of 100 years, he died on Mount Sammeya or SamtU.''' This 
happened precisely 250 years before the apotheosis of the next jina; 
being stated by the author of the Culpa sittra at 1,230 years before 
tbe date of that hook. 

24. VAKDiiAMANA, also named viRA, maiiaVira, &c. and surnamed 
Charama tirt'hacnl, or last of the Jinas: emphatically called suamana, 
or the s.aint. He is reckoned sou of siddhart’iia by trisala; and 
is described of a golden comple.xion, having a lion for his symbol. 

The subject of the Culpa siitra, before cited , is the life and insti- 
tutions of this JINA. I shall hero state an abstract of his history as 
there given, premising that the work, like other religions books of 
the Jamas, is composed in the Prdcnl called Mdgaclhi; and that the 
Sanscrit language is used by the Jainas for translations, or for com- 
mentaries, on account of the great obscurity of the Prdcril tongue.^* 

According to this authority, the last Tirt’hancara, quitting the 
state of a deity, and relinquishing the longevity of a god, to obtain 
immortality as a saint, was incarnate towards the close of the fourth 
ago (now past,) Avhen 75 years and 8j months of it remained. He 
was at first conceived by devananda, wife of iusiiabii.adatta , a 
Urdhmana inhabiting Prdhmanacunda grdma, a city of Bhdraia varsha, 
in Jambu dmipa. The conception was announced to her by dreams. 
INDUA,*^* or sacra, who is the presiding deity on the south of 
Merit, and abides in the first range of celestial regions, called Sau 
dharma, being apprized of maiiavira’s incarnation, prostrated him- 
self, and Avorshipped the future saint; but reflecting that no great 
personage was ever born in an indigent and mendicant family, as 
that of a Prdhmana, indra commanded his chief attendant iiarinai- 
cuMiisiii to remove the fetus from the womh of di5v.ananda to that 
of trisala, wife of siddiiart’iia, a prince of the race of icshav.aci', 
and of the Cdsijapa family. Thishvas accordingly executed, and the 
now conception was announced to tri.sai.a by dreams, which were 
c.xponnded by soothsayers, as foreboding the birth of a future Jinn. 
In due time he was born, and his birth celebrated Avith great re- 
joicings. 

* Samel sic hara , called in Major hennei.’s map Parsonaut, is situateJ 
among the hills between Bihar and Bengal. Its holiness is great in the estim- 
ation of the Jainas : and it is said to he visited by pilgrims ftom the re- 
motest provinces of India. 

** This Prdcrtl, Avhich does not difl'er much from the language introduced 
by dramatic poets into their dramas , is formed from the Sanscrit. I once 
conjectured it to have been formerly the colloquial dialect of the Sdrasrvahi 
Brahmens [As. Res. vol. vii. p. 210.] but this conjecture has not been con- 
firmed by further researches. I believe it to be the same language Avith tin- 
Pali of Ceylon. 

*** The Jainas admit numerous isna.A.8; but some of the attributes, state-i 
in this place by the Calpa siitra, belong to the ixdha of the Indian my thologr. 
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His father gave him the name of vauduamana. But he is also 
known by two other names, skamana and mahavIra. His father 
lias similarly three appellations, siudhart’iia, skeyansa, and ya- 
■SA.swi; and his mother likewise has three titles, trisai.a', viiiFhiA- 
uinna', and PKiTiCA'uiNi. His paternal uncle was supa'us'wa, his 
elder brother nandivarihiana , his sister (mother of jama'li) su- 
dau.sana'. His wife was yasoda, by whom he had a daughter (who 
became wife of jamaei ;) named anojja and priyadarsana’. His 
granddaughter was called si5sHAVATi and yasovatI. 

His father and motlier died when he was twenty-eight years of 
age ; and he continued two years with his elder brother : after the 
second year he renounced worldly pursuits, and departed amidst 
the applauses of gods and men, to practise austerities. The progress 
of his devout exercises, and of his attainment of divine knowledge, 
is related at great length. Finally, he became an Arhat or Jina, 
being worthy of universal adoration, and having subdued all pas- 
sions;* being likewise omniscient and all-seeing: and thus, at the 
age of seventy-two years, he became exempt from all pain for ever. 
This event is stated to have happened at the court of king hasti- 
PAi.A, in the city of Pdwdpuri or Pdpdpuri\ '** and is dated three 
years and eight and a-half months before the close of the fourth 
ago, (called Duhc'hamd siic'hamd) in the great period named nrasar- 
pmi. The author of the Calpa sitlra mentions, in several places, 
that, when he wrote, 980 years had elapsed since this apotheosis. *** 
According to tradition, the death of the last Jina happened more 
than two thousand four hundred years since; and the Calpa siilra 
appears therefore , to have been composed about fifteen hundred 
years ago.t 

The several Jinas are described as attended by numerous fol- 
lowers, distributed into classes, under a few chief disciples, entitled 
Gaiiadharas or Ganddhipas. The last Jina had nine such classes of 
followers, under eleven disciples, indbabiiuti, aonibuuti, va'yu- 
buuti, vyacta, sudharma, manditaputra, mauryaputra, acam- 
pita, achalabhrata', meva'rya, prabha'sa. Nine of these disciples 
died with maha'vIra; and two of them, indr.abiiuti and sudharma 

♦ So the commentator expounds botli terms. 

** Near HdjagrViah^ xnBVidr, It is accordingly a place of sanctity. Other 
holy places, which have been mentioned to me are, Chaippdpun\ near Bhdgal- 
ptir, Chandrdvali distant ten miles irora Benares, and the ancient cMy Haslind- 
pura in Hindustan: also "Satrunjaya, said to he situated in the west of India. 

*** Samanassa bhagavtin M.VHABiBASSA jAva duhc’ha hinassa navabdsa sa- 
yd'in bicwantit’in dasamassaya bAsa sayassa uyam asi ime sambach’hare cAId 
gach'hs'i. “Nine hundred years have passed since the adorable MAiiABiaA 
became exempt from pain; and of the tenth century of years, eighty are the 
time which is now elapsed.” 

f The most ancient copy in my possession, and the oldest one which I 
have seen, is dated in 1614 samoal: it is nearly 250 years old. 
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survived him, and subsequently attained beatitude. The Calpa siitra 
adds, that all ascetics, or candidates for holiness, were pupils in 
succession from sudharma, none of the others having left successors. 
The author then proceeds to trace the succession from sudharma 
to the different Sac' has, or orders of priests, many of whicli 
appear still to e.Kist. -This enumeration disproves the list communi- 
cated to Major MACKENZIE by the licad priest of bellioola. 

The ages and periods whicli have, been more than once alluded 
to in the foregoing account of the Jainas are briefly explained in 
hiImaciiandra’s vocabulary. In the second chapter, which relatc.s 
to the heavens and the god.s, &c. the author, speaking of time, ob- 
serves that it is distinguished into Avasarpini and Vtsarpini, adding 
that the whole period is completed by twenty cu'tis of cutis of sagaras\ 
or 2,000,000,000,000,000 oceans of years. I do not find that he any 
where explains the space of time denominated sdgara or ocean. But 
I understand it to be an extravagant estimate of the time, which 
would elapse, before a vast cavity filled with chopped hairs could 
be emptied, at the rate of one piece of hair in a century: the time 
requisite to enter such a cavity , measured by a yujana every way, 
is a palya .- and that repeated ten cutis of cutis of times* is a sdgara. 

Each of the periods above-mentioned, is stated by hi5machandra, 
as comprising six aras ; the names and duration of which agree with 
the information communicated to Major Mackenzie: In the one, or 
the declining period, they pass from the extreme felicity (ecdnia 
sue' ha) through intermediate gradations, to extreme misery {ecdnia 
duhc'ha). In the other, or rising period, they ascend in the same 
order, from misery to felicity. During the three first ages of one 
period, mortals lived for one, two, or three palyas ; their stature was 
one, two, or three leagues {gavyulis)-, and they subsisted on the 
fruit of miraculous trees; which yielded spontaneously food, apparel, 
ornaments, garlands, habitation, nurture, light, musical instruments, 
and household utensils. In the fourth age, men lived ton millions 
of years; and their stature wasoOOpoles (dhamish): in the fifth age, 
the life of man is a hundred years : and the limit of his stature, 
seven cubits: in the sixth, he is reduced to sixteen years, and the 
height of one cubit. In the next period, this succession of ages is 
reversed, and afterwards they recommence as before. 

Here we cannot but observe, that the Jainas are still more extra- 
vagant in their inventions than te prevailing sects of Hindus , ab- 
surd as these are in their fables. 

In his third chapter, hkmaohandra , having stated the term for 
paramount and tributary princes, mentions the twelve Chacravarlis, 
and adds the patronymics and origin of them, bharata is surnamed 
ARSHABHi, or son of RiSHABiiA; MAGiiAVAN is son of viJAY.A; and 

* 1,000,000,000,000,000 — one sdgara, or sdgarupama. 
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SANATOUMARA of As'wAS^NA. s'a'nTI, CUNt’hC End AKA Ere the 
Jinas so nEincd. sagara is described es son of sumitra; subhuma 
is entitled cartavirta; padma is said to be son of padm6ttara; 
HARISHi5nA of HARI; JAYA of VIJAYA ; BRAHMADATTA of PRAHME ; 

and all are declared to have sprung from the race of icshwacu. 

A list follows, w'hich, like the preceding, agrees nearly with the 
information communicated to Major Mackenzie. It consists of nine 
persons, entitled Ftlsudevas, and Cnshnas. Here triprIsht’ha is 
mentioned with the patronymic prajapatya; dwiprisht’ha is said 
to have sprung from brahme; sway.ambiiij is expressly called a 
son of rudra; and purush6ttama, of soma, or the moon, purush.a- 
■siNHAis surnamed saivi, or son of s’iva; pdrushapundarica is said 
to have sprung from maua's'iras. datta is termed son of agnisiniia; 
NARAYANA has the patronymic da^sarat’hi which belongs to rama- 
ciiandra; and crishna is described as sprung from vasudi5va. 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, under the designation of 
'Sticla balas, viz. 1. aohala, 2. vijaya, 3. bhadra, 4. soprabha, 5. su- 
DARSANA, 6. a'nANDA, 7. NANDANA, 8. PADMA, 9. RAMA. 

They are followed by a list of nine foes of visiinu: it corresponds 
nearly with one of the lists noticed by Major Mackenzie, viz. 1. As- 
WAGRivA, 2. Ta'rACA, 3. MlhlACA, 4. MADHU, 0. MISCMBHA, 6. BALI, 
7. prahla'da , 8. 'J’he king of Lancd (ra'vana) , 9. The king of Ma- 
gadha (jarasandha). 

It is observed , that , with the Jinas , these complete the number 
of sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 Jinas, 12 Chacravarlis, 
9 Vdsttdevas, 9 Baiadevas, and 9 Prativdsiidevas. 

It appears from the information procured by Major Mackenzie, 
that all these appertain to the heroic history of the Jaina writers. 
Most of them are also both known to the orthodox Hindus, and are 
the principal personages in the Purdnas. 

hi5machandra subsequently notices, many names of princes, 
familiar to the Hindus of other sects. He begins with peit’hu son 
of VENA, whom he terms the first king: and goes on to mandhata, 
IIARISCHANDRA BHARATA, SOU of DU.SHYANTA, &C. Towards the end 
of his enumeration of conspicuous princes, he mentions carna, king of 
Champd and ^nga; ii.ala orsALivAiiANA ; and cumarapala, surnamed 
CHAULUCYA, a royal saint, who seems from the title Paramdrhaia , to 
have been a Jaina, and apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same chapter, hemachandra, (who 
was himself a theologian of his sect, and author of hymns to jina,*) 
mentions and discriminates the various sects; viz. 1st. Arhatas, or 
Jainas, 2dly, Saugatas, or Bauddhas, and 3dly, six philosophical 
schools, viz. 1st. Naiydyica, 2d. Yoya, 3d. capila’s Sanc’hya, 4th.’ Vai- 

* A commentary on these hymns is dated in 'Sdca 1214 (A. D. 1292); hut 
bow much earlier beuachandra lived, is not yet ascertained. 
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scshka, atli. Varhasputya ^ or Ndslica, and 6th. Chdri dca or Locayala. 
The two last are reputed atheistical, as denying a future state and 
a providence. If those be omitted, and the two Mimdnsds iusertcd, 
we liave the six schemes of philosophy familiar to the Indian circle 
of the sciences. 

The fourth chapter of hemachandua’s vocabulary relates to earth 
and animals. Here the author mentions the distinctions of countries 
which appear to be adopted by the Jainas; viz. the regions {varsha) 
named Bharata Airdvala, and Videhd, to which he adds Citru ; noticing 
also other distinctions familiar to the Hindus of other sects, but ex- 
plaining some of them according to the ideas of the Jainas. ‘ Arya- 
varla,’ he observes, ‘is the native land of Jinas, Chacris , and Ard- 
dhuchacris , situated between the Vindhya and Himddri mountains.’ 
This remark confines the theatre of Jaina history, religious and 
heroic, within the limits of Hindustan proper. 

A passage in buascara’s treatise on the sphere, will suggest 
further observations concerning the opinions of the Jainas on the di- 
visions of the earth. Having noticed , for the purpose of confuting 
it, a notion maintained by the Bauddhas (whom some of the com- 
mentators, as usual among orthodox Hindus, confound with the 
Jainas,) respecting the descent or fall of the earth in space ; he says,* 
the naked sectaries and the rest affirm, that two suns, two muons, 
and two sets of stars appear alternately: against them I allege 
this reasoning. How absurd is the. notion which you have formed 
of duplicate suns, moons and stars , when you see tlie revolution of 
the polar fish.’** 

The commentators*** agree that the Jainas are here meant; and 
one of them remarks, that they are described as naked sectaries &c. ; 
because tbe class of Bigambaras is a principal one among these 
people. 

It is true that the Jainas do entertain the preposterous notion here 
attributed to them: and it is also true that the Bigambaras, among 
the /ninas, are distinguished from iho 'Sucldmbaras , not merely by 
the white dress of the one, and the nakedness, (or else the tawny 
apparel) of the other; but also by some particular tenets and di- 
versity of doctrine. However, both concur in the same ideas re- 
garding the earth and planets, which shall be forthwith stated, from 
the authority of Jaina books: after remarking, by the way, that 
a.scotics of tbe orthodox sect, in the last stage of exaltation, when 
they become Paramahansa, also disuse clothing. 

The world, which according to the Jainas is eternal, is figured 
by them as a spindle resting on half of another; or as they describe 
it, three cups, of which the lowest is inverted; and the uppermost 

* Gdlddhydya, § 3. v. 8 & 10, ** Ursa minor, 

*** LAcsuMiuASA, uusfswAuA, and the Vdsandbhdthya. 
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meets at its circumference the middle one. They also rcjirescnt 
the world hy comparison to a woman with her arms akimbo.* Her 
waist, or according to the description first mentioned, the meeting 
of the lower cups, is the earth. The spindle above, answering to 
the superior portion of the woman’s person, is the abode of the 
gods; and the inferior part of the figure comprehends the infernal 
regions. Tlie earth, which they suppo.se to be aflat surface, is 
bounded by a circle, of which the diameter is one ra ju, ** The lower 
spindle comprises seven tiers of inferior earths or hells, at the dis- 
tance of a raju from each other, and its base is measured by seven 
rajus. These seven hells are lialiia prahhii, ‘Sarcard prabhd, lidlucd 
prahhd, Panca prabhd , Dhiima prabhd, Tama prabhd, Tamalama prabhd. 
The upper spindle is also seven rajuh high ; and its greatest breadtli 
is five rajus. Its summit, which is 4,500,000 ydjanas wide is the 
abode of the deified saints: beneath that are five Vimdnas,.av abodes 
of gods; of which the centre one is named Sarrdrt'hasiildha ; it is 
encompassed by the regions .Ipardjila, Jayania, VaijayatUa and Vi 
jnya. Next, at the distance of one raju from the summit, follow 
nine tiers of worlds, representing a necklace (grairryaca) , and in- 
habited by gods, denominated, from their conceited pretensions to 
supremacy, Ahamindra. Those nine regions are, Adilya, Priliurara, 
Sdmanasa, Sumanasa , Suvisdda, Sarvatubhadra , Manurama, Supra 
vaddha, and Suddarsdna. 

Under these regions arc twelve (the Pigambaras say sixteen) other 
regions, in eight tiers, from one to five rajus above the earth. They 
arc filled with Vimdmas, or abodes of v.arious classes of gods, called 
by the general name of Calpavdsis. These worlds, reckoning from 
that nearest the earth , are , Suudhama and Isdna ; Sanalcumdra and 
Mahendra; Brahmc ; Ldmlaca; Sacra; Sahasrdra; Anala and Prduala ; 
Arana and Achyula. 

The sect of Jina distinguish four classes of deities, the Vaimdnieas, 
lihuvanapatis, Jyolishis, and Vyanlaras. The last comprises eight 
orders of demigods or spirits, admitted by the Hindus in general, 
as the Rdeshanas, Pisdeshas, Cinnaras, &c. supposed to range over 
the earth. The preceding class {Jyutishis) comprehends five orders 
of luminaries; suns, moons, planets, constellations, and stars, of 
which more hereafter. The Vaimdnieas belong to the various Vi- 
mdnas, in the twelve regions, or worlds, inhabited by gods. Tlie 
class of Bhuvanapali includes ten orders, entitled Asuracumdra, Nuga- 
cumdra, &c. ; each governed by two Indras. All these gods are 
mortal, except, perhaps, the luminaries. 

* The Sangrahani ratna and Lrieandb siUra, both in PrUcril, are the author- 
ities here used. 

** This is explained to be a measure of space, through which the ^ods are 
able to travel in six months, at the rate of 2,057,152 yrijarias, (of 2,000 erilsa 
cachl, in the twinkling of an eye. 
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The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in concentric 
circles, separated by seas forming rings between them. The first 
circle is Jambu drviptt, with the mountain Sudarsa Meru in the centre. 
It is encompa.ssed by a ring containing the salt ocean ; beyond which 
is the zone, named Dhdluci dwipa; similarly surrounded by a black 
ocean. This is again encircled by Pushcara dwipa, of which only 
the first half is accessible to mankind: being separated from the re- 
moter half by an impassable range of mountains , denominated Ma- 
nushultara parvata. Dhdtuci dwipa contains two mountains, similar to 
Sumeru , named Vijanga and Achnla ; and Pushcara contains two 
others, called Mandird and Vidyunmdli. 

The diameter of Jambu dwipa being 100,000 great yujanas,* if 

y 

the 190th part be taken, or 526j®5-, we have the breadth of Bha- 
rata varsha, which occupies the southern segment of the circle. 
Airdvata is a similar northern segment. A band (33648 ydjanas wide) 
across the circle, with Sudarsa Meru in the middle of it, is Videha 
varsha, divided by Meru (or by four peaks like elephant’s teeth, 
at the four corners of that vast mountain) into east and west Videha. 
'I'hese three regions, Bhurala, Airdvata, and Videha, are inhabited by 
men who practice religious duties. They are denominated Carma- 
bhumi, and appear to be furnished with distinct sets of Tirthanearas, 
or saints entitled Jina. The intermediate regions north and south 
of Meru are bounded by four chains of mountains; and intersected 
by two others : in such a manner, that the ranges of mountains, and 
the intermediate vallies, increase in breadth progressively. Thus 

y 

Bimavat ia twice as broad as Bharata varsha (or 1052 J§); the valley 

y 

beyond it is double its breadth (2106^\); the mountain Mahdhhnaval 
y y 

is twice as much (4210}^); its valley is again double (8421-j’y); and 

y 

the mountain Nishaddha has twice that breadth (16842 j®^). The val- 
lies between these mountains, and between similar ranges reckoned 
from Airdvata (viz. ‘Sic'hari, Buemi and Nila) are inhabited by giants 
(Yugala), and are denominated Bhdgabhumi. From either extremity 
of the two ranges of mountains named Himavat and ‘Sic'hari, a pair 
of tusks project over the sea; each divided into seven countries 
denominated Antara dwipas. There are consequently fifty-six such; 
which are called Cubhdgabhitmi, being the abode of evil doers. None 
of these regions suffer a periodical destruction, except Bharata and 
Airdvata, which are depopulated, and again peopled at the close of 
the great periods before-mentioned. 

We come now to the immediate purpose for which these notions 
of the Jainas have boon here explained. They conceive the setting 

* Each great yqjana contains 2000 c6s. 
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and rising of stars and planets to be caused by the mountain Sii- 
meru: and suppose three times the period of a planet’s appearance 
to be requisite for it to pass round Sument, and return to the place 
whence it emerges. Accordingly they allot two suns, as many 
moons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and constellation 
to Jamhu dwipa, and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, 
south and north of Hfi'ru. They similarly allot twice that number 
to the salt ocean; six times as many to iJhaluci thvipa; 21 times as 
many, or 42 of each, to the Cdludadhi: and 72 of each to Pushrara 
dreipu. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth which we inhabit, that bha- 
scARA refutes. Ilis argument is thus explained by his commentators. 

‘ The star close to the north pole, with those near it to the east 
and west, forms a constellation figured by the Indian astronomers 
as a fish. In the beginning of the night (supposing the .sun to he 
near Bharani or Musca) ; the fish’s tail is towards the west; and his 
head towards the oast; but at the close of the night, the fish’s tail, 
having made, a half revolution, is towards the east, and his head 
towards the west; and since the .sun, when rising and setting, is 
in a line with the fish’s tail, there is but one sun ; not two.’ This 
explanation is given hy munIs'waka and lacshmIdasa. But the 
Vdsand bhushya reverses the fish, placing his head towards the west 
at sun-set, when the sun is near Bharaui. 


« 
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Oil the ORIGIN atid peculiar tenets of certain 
MUIIAMMEDAN SECTS. 


[From the Asiatic Kcsearchea, vol. vii. p. 338 — 344. Calcutta ISOl. 4to.] 


The Duhrahs, numerous in the provinces of the Indian peninsula, 
but found also in most of the great cities of Ilimlustun, are conspi- 
cuous by their peculiar customs ; such for example, as that of wear- 
ing at their orisons an appropriate dress, which they daily wash 
with their own hands. Their disposition for trade to the exclusion 
of every other mode of livelihood , and to the government of their 
tribe by a hierarchy, are further peculiarities, which have rendered 
them an object of inquiry, as a singular sect. 

Researches made by myself, among others, were long unsuccess- 
ful. My informers confounded this tribe with the Ismdilhjahs , with 
the Ali ildhiyahs, and even with the unchaste sect of Cherdyh-cush. 
Concerning their origin the information received was equally erro- 
neous with that regarding their tenets. But at length a learned 
Sayynd referred me to the Mejdltsu’lmwnmim composed by nurullah 
of Shdstcr, a zealous Shidh, who suffered for his religious opinions 
in the reign of jeha'noir. In the passage, which will be forthwith 
cited from that work, the Bdhrahs are described by the author as 
natives of Giijrdl, converted to the Muhammedan religion about three 
hundred years before his time, or five centuries ago. 

To that passage I shall subjoin extracts from the same work, 
containing an account of similar tribes, with some of which the 
Bdhrahs may perhaps have been sometimes confounded. Concern- 
ing the IsmdtV^a/w, for whom t[jey have been actually mistaken, it 
must be remembered , that these form a sect of Shiahs , who take 
their distinctive appellation from Ismdil, eldest son and nominated 
successor of Imdn Jdfer, surnamed ‘Sadik, They consider ismeiil as 
the true heir of the Jmdmet, and do not acknowledge the legal suc- 
cession of his brother .musa’ and of the five last Imdms. This sect 
flourished under the Egyptian dynasty of Khalifs founded bj^ Mr- 
HAMMED MAHAoi, wlio claimed descent from the Imdm ismail him- 
self. It was also conspicuous under a dynasty of princes of this 
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sect, the first of whom, hasan sabaii founded a jirincipality in Irak. * 
The sect may still exist in Syria; but it does not seem to he at pre- 
sent known in the Indian portions of Asia. 

The AU iUihhjahs on the contrary, are become numerous in India. 
This sect is mentioned by the author of the Itdbisldn , as prevalent 
in his time, only at Uzii'l, or Jzbd/, in the mountainous tract near 
Khald. It now prevails, according to information which I have re- 
ceived in a part of the dominions of nawab-nizamu’l-mulc. The 
singular tenets of this heretical sect are thus stated by moiisen fani. 
“ The Ali-ildhiyahs hold , that celestial spirits , which cannot other- 
wise he known to mankind, have frequently appeared in palpable 
shapes. God himself has been manifested in the human form, but 
especially in the person of ali murteza\ whose image, being that 
of ALI ULLAii, or ali God, these sectaries deem it lawful to wor- 
ship. They believe in the metempsychosis; and, like others who 
maintain that doctrine, abstain from fleshmeat. They imagine that 
ALI muuteza', when he quitted this earth, returned to the sun, which 
is the, same with himself; and hence they call the sun ali ullail 
This sect does not admit the authenticity of the Jiordtn as it is now 
extant; some pretending that it is a forgery of abubecr’s , omar’s 
and otiiman’s, others condemning it, simply because it was edited 
by the last mentioned KhaUf. The members of this sect appear to 
vary in regard to some points of doctrine ; but the leading and uni- 
versal tenet of this sect is, that, in every age of the world, God is 
manifested in the persons of prophets and of saints; for instance, 
he was adam, and afterwards ailmed and ali: and in like manner 
these sectaries believe in the transmigration of God into the persons 
of the Imdms. Some of them affirm , that the manifestation of the 
divine being, in this age of the world, was ali ullah; and after 
him, his glorious posterity: and they consider muiiammed as a pro- 
phet sent by ali ullah. When God, say they, perceived muham- 
med’s insufficiency, he himself assumed the human form for the 
purpose of assisting the prophet.’’** 

It does not appear from any satisfactory information, that the Bdh- 
rrihs agree with either of these sects, in deifying ali, or in contest- 
ing the legal successsion of the six last Imdms. On the contrary, 
the tribe is acknowledged to consist of orthodox Sunnis, and of true 
Shidhs; but mostly of the last mentioned sect. These and other 
known circumstances corroborate the following account of that tribe, 
as given by nurullaii of Shitsler, in the work before mentioned. 

* See the Ddbiildn of Mulld Mohsen Fdni; and ii’nEnnELOT’s Bibliothcque 
nrienlalc. If the industrious lidhrahs and the remorseless “assassins” liad 
really arisen out of the same sect, it would bo a new fact in the history of 
the human mind. 

** See the Ddhistdn, from which this account is abstracted. 
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“The Bohrahs are a tribe of the faithful which is settled chiefly 
at Ahmedubad and its environs. Their salvation in the bosom of 
religion took place about three hundred years ago, at the call of a 
viituous and learned man, whose name was mulla alI, and whose 
tomb is still seen at the city of Cumbdyut. 

“ 'I'he conversion of this people was thus conducted by him : As 
the inhabitants of Gujrdt were pagans, and were guided by an aged 
priest, a recreant, in whom they had a great confidence, and whose 
disciples they were, the missionary judged it e.xpedient, first to ofi'er 
himself as a pupil to the. priest, and after convincing him by irre- 
fragable proofs, and making him participate in the declaration of 
faith, then to undertake the conversion of otliers. He accordingly 
passed some years in attendance on that priest, learnt his language, 
studied his sciences, and became conversant with his books. By 
degrees he opened the articles of the faith to the enlightened priest, 
and persuaded him to become lUuslemun. Some of his people 
changed their religion in concert with their old instructor. The 
circumstance of the priest’s conversion being made known to the 
principal minister of the king of that country, he visited the priest, 
adopted habits of obedience tow ards him , and became a Mush'm. 
But for a long time, the minister, the priest, and the rest of the con- 
verts, dissembled their faith, and sought to keep it concealed, through 
dread of the king. 

“ At length the intelligence of the minister’s conversion reached 
the monarch. One day he repaired to his house, and finding him in 
the humble posture of prayer, was incensed against him. The min- 
ister knew the motive of the king’s visit, and perceived that his 
anger arose from the suspicion that he was reciting prayers and per- 
forming adoration. With presence of mind, inspired by divine pro- 
vidence, he immediately pretended that his prostrations were occa- 
sioned by the sight of a serpent, which appeared in the corner of 
the room , and against which he was employing incantations. The 
king cast his eyes towards the corner of the apartment, and it so 
happened that there he saw a serpent; the minister’s excuse 
appeared credible, and the king’s su.spicions were lulled. 

“After a time, the king himself secretly became a convert to the 
Muslemdn faith ; but dissembled the state of his mind , for reasons of 
.state. Yet, at the point of death, he ordered, hy his will, that his 
corpse should not be burnt , according to the customs of the pagans. 

“Subsequently to his decease, when sulta’n zefer, one of the 
trusty nobles of Sidtdn fIruz shah, sovereign of Dehli, conquered 
the province of Gujrdt] some learned men, who accompanied him, 
used arguments to make the people embrace the faith, according to 
the doctrines of such as revere the traditions. Hence it happened, 

' The Sunnis, or orthodox sect. 
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that some of the tribe of Bokrahs became members of the sect of 
the Sunnet. 

“The party wliicb retains the Imumiych tenets, comprehends 
nearly two thousand families. They always have a pious learned 
man amongst them, ■who expounds cases of law according to the 
doctrines of the Imamiyehs. Most of them subsist by commerce and 
mechanical trades; as is indicated hy the name of Bd/trtih, which 
signifies merchant, in the dialect of Giijrdl. They transmit the fifth 
part of their gains to the Sayyads of Mcdineh; and pay their regular 
eleemosynary contributions to the chief of their learned, who dis- 
tributes the alms among the poor of the sect. These people, 
great and small, are honest, pious, and temperate. They always 
suffer much persecution (for the crime of bearing affection towards 
the holy family) from the wicked murderers,’*' who are invested 
with public authority; and they arc ever involved in the difficulties 
of concealment. 

“The 'Sudikiyahs are a tribe of the faithful Hindustan; pious men, 
and disciples of .sayyad cabiru’ddin, who derived his descent from 
is.MAiL, son of Imam japer. This tribe is denominated 'Sadikiyahs, 
by reason of the sincere [S’ad/A'] call of that Sayyad. Although that 
appellation have, according to received notions, a seeming relation 
to ABUBECR, whose partisans gave him this title, yet it is probable 
that the sect assumed that appellation for the sake of concealment. 
However, no advantage ever accrues to them from it. On the con- 
trary, the arrogant inhabitants of Hind, who are Hinduis, being re- 
tainers of the son of the impious hind,’’”* have discovered their 
attachment to the sect of Shiahs, and have revived against them the 
calumnies which five hundred years ago they broached against the 
Ismuiliynhs. They maliciously charge them with impiety; such, 
indeed, is their ancient practice. They violate justice, and labour 
to extirpate this harmless tribe. In short, they cast the stone of 
calumny on the roof of the name and reputation of this wretched 
people, and have no fear of God, nor awe of his Prophet. ’*”*”*’ 

“In short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this sect arc settled 
in provinces of Hindustan, such as Mutldn, Ldhdr , Behti , and Gujrdl. 
Most of them subsist hy commerce. They pay the fifth part of their 
gains to the descendants of .sayyad CAiiiR, who are their priests; 
and both preceptor andpupil, priests and laymen, all are zealous .S/uVJ/i.?. 
God avert evil from them, and make the wiles of their foes recoil! 

“The Hdzdrehs of C'dbtil are an innumerable tribe, who reside in 
Cdbtd, Ghaznin, and Kandahar. Many of them are Shiahs, and ad- 

The orthodox. ** Meaning hinda, the mother ofMOAvirYEU. 

The author proceeds in a strain of invective against the Sunnit; espe- 
cially against MuUd ABOOLLAii of Ldtmr, who bore the title of the makudu- 
uu’r.-MCi.c. This, being superfluous, is here omitted. 

20 
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liercnts of the holy family. At present, among the chief of the 
Shiahs, is Mirzd siiadman, with whom tlie faitliful are well pleased, 
and of whose incursions the h'hdrejis* of C'ribul and Ghaznin bitterly 
complain. 

“The. Baluch of SimI; many of these are devoted Shiahs. They 
call themselves, and are called by all the faithful, ALi’s friends. 
Snyyad raju of liukharti exerted himself in the guidance of this 
tribe; his descendants remain among them, and are occupied witli 
the concerns of the sect.'’ 

* The word is here used as a term of reproach; for its origin, ns the ap- 
pellation of a sect, see u’herbelot’s Bibliotheque orientate. 
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Aindriy 1 17. 

Aiitwaryaf 207. 

AITARKVA, 25- 
Aitareya draiiyacay 2^ &c. 

Aitareya brdhmmwy U, ^ &c. 
AHareya upaniahady ^ ^ 20S. 
AilihyUy 250. 

AITISAYANA, 180. 

^4jdy 223. 

A.IATASATRU, 30j ^ 222. 

AJIGARTA, 10- 
AJITA, 201. 

AJiva^ 245. 

Aldcdcdsay 248. 

AU-ddhiyahSy 302, 303. 

AI.f-.MUKTRZA', 303. 

ALi-ur.i.AH, 303. 

Allobii, 288- 

AXriURlSUA, LL 
AmbashVhay 272. 

AMRA.SH THYA, 2L 
AmbhaSy 21L 
AMBHi'yi, liL 
AMUKRl.VA, IIL 

AURRA SINHA, 274. 

Amritavindu itpanishady 58- 
anala'xaxua, 213. 

Ananda, ^ 258, 

ANANDAGtRT, 3iL 58- 

AX ANDAJN YANA, 4^ 4^ 50* 
AXAXI).\.SRAMA, 55. 
a'xaxdatirt’ha, ^ 40- 
Atmndamnyny 217. 

AXANTATIRTblA, 214. 

AnnndavaUi Hpanishndy 50. 

Ancestors, ceremonies performed in 
their honour, 113, A'c, 

Andftjny 230. 

Andhra, dialect, 20! . 

ANGA, IJj 22- 
Angtjy 271, 207. 

20 =^= 
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AXOIB, 

AXOIRA8, KL 11, 18, 22, 34. 30, .*>«, 
71. 210, 2M. 

Anirucla gdna^ 48. 

Aniruddha^ 287, 2f>8. 

AnnOy 2 10. 

Annamnya^ 230. 

Anomalies of the dialect of the f’edas, 

202 . 

A.XTACA, 90. 

Aniardyfiy 247. 

Antaricshay 269. 

Antarydmin^ 218. 

Aiiu^ 223. 

Anubhava^ 168, 183. 

Anucramani, L3. 

Amujamnna,. 74. 

Anmndnay 103. 

ANL'MATI, 0^ 121. 

Amirdd'bd^ 126. 

AnnshVhdna sarira^ 155. 

AnushVhuhkj lii. 

Anutfdcas of the Hiy veduy 8, of the 
White yajur vedoy of the Black 
j'ajur veda 43, of the Al'hartana 
veda, 53. 

Anuvaha, 1 10- 
AmvaydrCha pracdsiedy 214. 

Apy 1^ 239. 

ApdehyaSy 2lL 
Apadekay 185. 

Apdna, 2]_^ 122. 

APANTAKATAMAB, 209. 
apastamua, ^ ^ 7^ OOj 126, 200. 
Apaslambiyas, tL 
ApavargOy 258. 

Apratixanc'hya Jtirddhay 256. 
Apravrittiy 246. 

Apsarasety 21. 

Apia vdeya, 193. 

Apiyny 'l‘\y 29. 

Aput'vay 203. 

apyaya di'csiiita, 213, 216. 

Aram/a of the Hlg veda , 2^ of the 
Taitliviya yajur-veda, 45. 
Arnnyacay 25. Fifth dranyacUy 106. 
Aranya-gdnay 4^ 49. 

Archiray 42. 

Arehica gdnay 48. 

Ardha vaindkicaSy 253. 

Arg'hay ^ 103. 

ArghyQy 130. 

AitiiAT, 245. 251, &c. 

Arhaty 200. 

ArhnlaSy 245, &c. 

ArhfilaSy 297. 


ARIXDAMA, 25. 

ARJCNA, 43. 

Arndy 49. 

ARRIAN, his account of the Indian 
sages, 285, 2S6. 

Arskaya brahmanOy 48. 

Ari'hay 172. 

Arthdpaltiy 104. 

ArChavaday 103. 

ARL'NA, Hh 30, ^ 52. 

AKL'NDHATI, 70. 

Anmiya or Aruniyoga upanlshady 58. 
ARYAUA.N, 46, 135, 130. 

AryavartOy 208. 

Asdd/iUy 247. 

A8AMATI, 1_L 
Asandivaiy 21. 

Asartgoy LL 

Asaty LL 

Asclepias, juice of the acid, LL, ^ 
See Soma, 

AshtacOy 43, 

A.dcniy 85. 

Asl^shdy 54, 62. 

AiuARAT'HYA, 210, 220, 222. 

Asrama npanishad, 59. 

AsravUy 246. 

AstiedyOy 248. 

Astronomical notions of the JainaSy 
300. 

Astly 29, 

Ascai, ^ 89, 115, 164. 

AsmabdiOy 202. 

A8^VALA^ 4Ij 57. 

aswalayana, ^ 1^ ^ 6lj lOO*. 
Aswaldyani sdc'hdy 8* 

Ahvamedkay 31_, 3^ &c. 4^ 7^ 150. 
24L 

Aswamedhyay 35. 

ASWAPATI, 51L 

aswataraswa, ^ 52. 

Aswina (month), 1 17, 121. 

Aswinty 67. 

Aswi.vi, 130, 134. 

As'wiNS, 1^ 3^ 61. 

Ax’nAKVAN, ^ 3^ ^ 39, 56. 

ACharva or AVharvana veday ^ ATj 
^ &c. 

At'karvasiras upanishady 57. 
Atheistical 5</rtc’Aya, 149, 159. 
AtirdlrUy 45. 

AtivdhicQy 1 55. 

Atmabddha upamshady 69. 

Atmariy 154, 219, 253, &c. 262. 

Atmd npanishad, 58. 
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Atoms, 1^ 17^ 21^ 22^ 249, 
257. 

ATR^TA, ^ 180. 

ATB^TI, illL 
Alrci/i sdc'bd^ ^ 44- 
ATKi, lOj ^ Oil 
ATYARATI, 23. 

Auc*hydijaSy 0- 
Auddricay 282. 
aci>ul6mi, 210, 222, 23B. 

AUOUMJIARA, OQ. 

AupamamjavaSy (L 
Avachalruca, 22. 

Avfihoy 1 19. 

Aoasarpini age 290, 205. 

AvatdraSy ^ofAONi, 145. hereditary 
avaidra of gan^sa, 125. 

AVIC8HIT, 22- 

Avidyd, 255. 

Avyacia, 223, 

AYASYA, 4(L 
Ayatanay 220. 

Ayin Acheriy 284. 

Ayogavay 274. 

Ayushcay 247. 


B. 

BABUKU, 25. 

badabayaka, 189, 210, 237. 

BADARI, 1^ 21^ 2^ 2M. 

Baddhuy 2 IB. 

Baddhdlmdy 245. 

B.ARCALA, 4* 

BAHCALI, 5- 
BAHULA, 121. 

Bahuld chaturChiy 121. 

Bahvrichy 4, 19B. 

Bahvrich brdkmaha upanishady 25. 
Bahvidck ’ dc'hdy 200. 

BdhyOy 252. 

BaidyOy 272. 

Baltty ^ 

BALAC^ 38^ 

BALACT, 222. 

BALA CBISHNA, 34, 57, 5&. 
BaladevaSy 297. 

B.ALA BAMA, 2G7. 

BALIBTIADRA, IBB. 

BALL.VBHA ACHABYA, 166, 180, 214. 
BAI.LALA s6nA, 277, 278. 

Baldch, 306. 

Bandhay 2B2. 

Bdnding. 07. 

Banyay 271, 278. 


Bardhja, 273. 

Barbara language, 201. 

BABDESAXES, 287. 

Barya, S. 

Baruda, 275. 

Bathing, 77, ^ 85. 

BauddhaSy 210. 243. 251 , &c. 280, &c. 
HAUD^HAYANA, ^ 90, 1^ 200. 
BauddhdyanaSy 6. 

Beatifude, 149, 108. 

Beings, three orders of, 155. 
Berhera, 271 . 

Bhddra^ 92. 

Bhadrdvacdiay 08. 

BHAOA, IIL 

Bhaqavad gitdy 209, 266. 

BHAGAVAT, 267, &C. 

Bhdgavala 13, 63,7i. 123, 266. 

BhugavntaSy 210, 266, &c, 

BHALLAVI, 50. 

Bhdmati, 213. 

Bhanganaya, 249. 

BHABAmVAJA, ^ 277. 

Bharaniy 301. 

BUARATA, 22. 

UHARGA, 25. 

BHAscARA, 272, 298, 301. 

Bhdshyay 166. 

Bhdshya rnlna prahhdy 213. 

BHA-^A, 192, 213. 

BRATTA BHASCARA, 60, 214. 

BHATTA CCMARILA SWAMI, 100 
Bhatta dipicdy 101. 

BHATTA NARa'yAXA, 277. 

Bhauticay 252, 253. 

Bhauiica sargoy 155. 

Bhdvay iOL 
BHAVABEVA, 92* 235. 

BHAVADlSvA MISRA, 214. 

Bhdvandy 182. 

BHAVAXAt’HA MISRA, 191. 

BHAVANI, 68, 

BhdvdrVha dipicd, 166. 

Bhdvayavyay U_ 

Bhamshya purdnay 81^ 82^ 

Bheatriy 136. 

Bheday 183. 

Bhelupurdy 293. 

BllfMA, 25i 

BHIMAS^NA, 121. 

BhoctrXy 245. 

Bhogyay 245. 

Bh6jA RAJA or Bh6jA PATl, 149. 
Bhdjyay 20^ 

BHRinu, 21^ 4^ 51. 

Bfirtgiivalli upanishady 50. 
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lihii, 21ia. 
lihitmun^ yJO. 

/M«r, bhuviih^ twahy LL 
SihuUiy 2~i2 ■ 
lihntu yoniy 210. 

273- 

lUack }'ajur vedoy ^ &c. 

Hudhtitmtiy 2 15. 

IJUIHIAYANA, 1 UP. 
liudhi&aUrUy 285, 2S)Q. 

ROIMIV} 811. 

IJody, twofold, 155. Enquiry couccrn- 
ing body in the Sydya^ 170. 
liohraftSy 302. 
lirachmanety 285, &c, 
lirahma or fivahmey and Brahma^ 2 IS. 
livahma {Jiraltme)^ 2^ 2^ 3^ &c. 

218, &c. 

liRAiiMA,,!^ 20, 30, 32,50, 218, &c. 
iJUAiiMA, VISHNU, and uui>ra, iiE 
lirahma mimdnsd, 189, 208, &c. 
lirahmdmrila vershiniy 214. 

Brahman . 218, &c. 

Brdhmana clChandasiy 8^ 119. 
Brahmanuh parimarahy 21* 
]SUAI1MA?^AN1)A, 210. 
miAlIMANANPA BAUASW-ATI, 211, 

Bvdhmaitasy 271, 283. 

Brdhmarlas of the Vedas , 7^ 39. 190, 
198, &c. ; of the Big veday 
of theWhite Vajurveday 3^ &c, ; of 
the Black Vajur veduy IS, &c. ; of 
the Sdmn-veday ^ &c. ; of the At'- 
hai'va veday 5^^ &c. 

Brdhmana sareasu ay 92. 

Brahma purdna, 12. 

Brahma SiitraSy 209. 

Brahma vidyabharanOy 213. 
Bruhmavidyd upanishady 57. 
Brahmavindu npatdshad, ^8. 

BrahnWy see Brahma, 

Brahme purOy 221. 

Brahme sudruy 272. 

Brahme siilra bhashyoy 214. 
Brahmevddin (- — rfw/), 10* 

Brdhmiy 1 53. 

Breath, (oblations to), 122. 
Bridej^room, his solemn reception by 
the father of the bride, 128, &c. 
^ BITCCA KAYA, 192. 

^ uuDUiiA. 0^ 0^ 243, &c. 251, &c. 
BUDUiiA, mentioned by clkmens ale- 
XANDltlMJ.S, 287. 

Buddhiy 1^ 1^ 184, 2^ 260. 
BuddhtsiSy see Bauddhas, 
uunnmsis, 280, &c. 


BUDHA, Bh IML 

Bull, an emblem of religious duty, 83. 
Burning of dead bodies, 2S± 
nuTTA, 288. 

C. 

l ABANDllA, 7* 

C ABANUIII, 52. 

cABiKunmN, 305. 

CACSin'vAT, LL 
Cdily 273. 

Caiverlay 275. 

Caiwalyay 148. 258. 

Caiivalya upanishady 59. 

(V//«, 248. 

Calabhairava, 108. 

Cdfdgnirudra upanishady 52. 
CdUimuc''ha8y 201. 

('alanus, 205. 

Calendar, ancient, ^ &c. 

CALI, 08. 

Cdficd purdna, 08. 

CALIP.VSA, ^ 121, 129. 

Calinga, 271, 272. 

Cali i/ugay C(^ 127. 

Culpa, OL 
Calpas, 4^ 237. 

Calpa siitraSy 20Q. 

CdmUy 12 * 
c.\MA, 267. 

Cdmyay 21 . 

CANAHHUJ, or CA.VAIIHACSHA, 210, 257. 
See CANADE. 

CANAimU.I, CAN.\HIIACSHA, 257. 
canVoe, 143, &c. 165, &c. 249, 257, &c. 
Cdnda, ^ 53. 

Cdnddmicrama, (L 
Candied, 31_j 3^ 18. 

Cansaedra, 212. 

CanThasruti upanishady 58. 

Canwa, 0. 

Cdnwa school, 34, 3^ 4^ 200. 
Cdnyacubja Brahmanas, 271, 277. 
Canydcuhja, Brahmans of, 3. 

Capdla, 27.5. 

Cupolas or CdpaUcaSy 261. 
capila, ^ ^ ^ 144, &c. 224. His 
doctrine contrasted with patakja- 
Li’s, 159. 

Capila bhnshya, 144, 146. 

Caraiiy 273. 

Caranay 273. 

Cdraiia, 20^ 263. 

Cdrana s arira, 239. 

Cdricdy 166. See Sdne'hya cdf icd. 
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Carmacdra, 273, 274, 275. 

Cavma mimunsd, 188. &c. 

Carmany 182, 24 1 , 246, 247. 

Cdnnami sarira 282. 

CarmCy see Carman. 

CAIISHXAJINI, 210. 

CartOy 262. 

Cdriicdf 12 j 
Cdri/ay 168, 262. 

Cdrya bi'afimCf 236. 

CA8ACRIT9NA, 210, 222x 
Caserd, 272. 

CashmiVy chronicle of, 284. 

Cast, 3^ 38. 

CasMa srotriya Brdhmanas^ 212. 
Cdsmira Brdhmanas, 271. 
cAsu, LL 

OASVAPA, 10, 21, 121, 211 . 
cat’jia, 6 
(’at'hdy 186. 

CaVhaSy 6, 

CaVhay CuVhavalliy or CaTkaca upani 
a/iady 4L ^ ^ 208. 

OATYA, 51. 

(!ATYAYANA, 14^ 57^ ^ SKL 
CATYAYASl, 30. 

Cnuhl npanishad, 60. 

CAU8AI.YA, 51. 

Cause and effect, 224, 22a. 

CAUSIIITACI, 5* 

Cauahitaei brdhmaha upamshady 3^ 208. 
< ’ausiciy 08. 

CfiuVhutiiTsdc'/td, ^ 7^ 1 06. 

CAVASHA, 21 ^ 42. 

CAVASHliYA, 42. 

Cdya, 260. 

CdyasChaSi 273. 277, 278. 

Cecaya^ 50. 

C^na or Ceneshita upanishady 53^ 

^ 208. 

Ceremonies, writers on, tU- Ceremo- 
nies to be observed by a Brdhnnv 
when rising from sleep , Th 
Funeral ceremonies , 91 , &c. An- 
cestral ceremonies, 113, &c Hospi- 
tal and nuptial ceremonies, 128, &c. 
C^SAVA MISKA, 106, 112. 

C/iacravartis, 297. 

Chaiiann dlmd 245. 

Chmira, 126, See. 

Chaittay 252. 

Champdy 291. 

Champdpuriy 205. 

Chandiiy ^ liL 
t;*HANI»AI>^VA, IM. 

Chdnddla, ^ 214. 


ChdndiceyaSy 0. 

CHANDRA, 277. 

Chandrahhdgdy OS. 

Chandrdmliy 295. 

CMARACA, IL 

CkaracaSy fi. 

Chnrana vyuha, 4. 

Charily m 

ciiAKVACA, 144, 152, 259. 

Chdrvdca school, 208. 

ChdrvficaSy 211, 259, &c. 

ChaturChiy 140. 

Chaturvediy 3_- 
Chauhcy 3- 
ChaitChiy 140. 

cn^Di, LL 
('herdyh-cushy 302. 

Ch'halay 1 86 . 

ChViandasi sanhildy 41- 
CiChandfiga priests, 41. 

Ch'hdndogyuy 11 

Ch^hdndogya upanishady ^ 49—53, &c. 

^ 208. 2SL 
CiChetriy 108. 

C'hilagranVha. 209. 

ChinUy 271. 

CIIITRA, Uj 30. 

ChUrdy 2 QL 

CHITRAOUPTA, 21 1 . 

Chitraguptay 273. 

ChHrangadOy 273. 

Chiirasenay 213. 

Chittay 2^ &c. 

Chfila, 21L 
Chronology, 126. 

Chulicd upanishady 51. 

CHYAVANA, 2L1 
Citdlay IM, 

Cindta^ 4L 
CIRISA, 25. 

Classes of the Hindus, 270, 280, 
Known to Greek writers 285, &c. 

CLEMENS ALEXANDKINUS, 287. 

Clepsydra, OIL 

Colour, Bydya doctrine respecting it, 

111 . 

Commentaries , their importance in 
preserving the text of a book from 
changes, 00 . 
c 6 nda bttatta, 166. 

Controversies of various philosophi- 
cal sdiools, 152, 159, 160, 170.173, 
185. 104, 199, 243, 249, 259,264, &c. 
CosUy 239. 

Cows let loose on certain solemn oc- 
casions, 131. 
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{’ows, sacrifice of, 128, 120. 131. 
Crama copies of the and yojur 
vcda^ IL 

Creation of the world, 17, 81. 87. 

CRISHNA, ^ &c. 

CBI8IINAXAXDA, 53, 215. 

CHI8HXA DWAIPAYANA, 200 
Crishndlancdray 210. 
cnisiixA mentioned in the ch'handngya 
npanUhad, 284. 

Crhhiiasy nine, of the JainSy 297. 
CRISHXA TIHT’HA, 2M. 

Crishna vpanishady fiT, 

CRITI, fL 

Crtlticd. ^ 05. 

Criyd, 73. 

Criydiactiy 203. 

(^riydyogay 268. 

Cshatriyasy'yiy massacred by parasu- 

RAMA, IIL 

Cn/iwicd upanis/iad, hit 
CutOy 271. 

CuUna Brdhmanas, 277. 

CULLUCA DHATTA, 2. 

CUMARILA SWa'mI, 100, &C. 109. 

CumaVy 272. 

Cwnbhacdray 272. 
curayaxa, LI. 

Curma purdna 140. 
cdru, 42. 

C«rw, 20, 4fL 

CORUXOA, LL 

Cu$a, 7^ &c. 

CU8HARU, 25. 

Cushion used at certain ceremonies, 
120, &c. 

Cushmdnday ILL 
cusicA, LL 
Cuswndnjaliy ICO. 
cut’ulmi, (L 
CUT8A, ^ LL 
CuverinOy 273. 

D. 

Ddhistdn, 303. 

DACSHA, 1^ 277. 

DACSHIX^ 10. 

Daeshina Rdrdy 278. 

DAnnYACH,^ 3^ 34^ 40. 

Dahuray 221. 

Dahara vulyd, 209. 

Daivatay 12. 
dau6i)aka, 28.5. 

DAUA SHUCOH, L 
Darbhay 


DarsanOy 210. 263. 

Dariana upanishady 60. 

Darsana varantya, 247. 

Daiatiy 47^ 

Dfisay 274. a common termination of 
proper names, 278. 

Daurmanasyay 255. 

Death, 2^ 251. 

Deistical Sdnc'hyny 150. 

Deities invoked in the hymns of the 
redaSy&re resolvable into different 
titles of one God, 12^ Deities of 
Hindu mythology have but a de- 
finite duration of life, 100, 150, 151, 
Deities worshipped by the early Hin- 
dus 284. Four classes of Deities 
distinguished by theJawas, 20!0, 
Deliverance from evil, 140, 150, &c. 
Devay a common termination of pro- 
per names, 278. 

D>^VACf, 60. 

D^VAUABSA, L 
Devadarii .dchd, I* 

Dtwdd/iid^vaSy 280. 

DKVADUTI, 145. 
nj^VALA, 224. 

Di'van of the JainaSy 280. 

DHald of a viantruy Q. 
devavrid’ha, 25. 

DHaydnOy 235. 

DhanishVhdy Ofi. 

Dhannshy 291, 206. 

Dhdvesu'aray 140. 
jrharmay IS^ 2^ 255. 
DllKRMARA.rA, 00. 
nUARMABAJA incSHITA, 215. 
DharniasdsirOy 109. 

Vharmdaticdyay 248. 

UHATHI, 120, 121. 

Dherma see Dhcn'ma. 

DUUITAB.ASIITRA, Tlj 24- 

Dfiwansay 183. 

Dhydnavmdu itpanishad, 5S. 

Dialectic philosophy of gotama, 16.5. 
Dialects, provincial, 201. 

DigambaraSy 245, 208. 

DILIPA, 120. 

DlBOhlATAMAS, 22. 
mVACARA nilATTA, 127. 

Divine grace, 241 . 
iuv6i>a'sa, L2. 

Diwaliy 140. 

Ddbdy 3. 

Donations accompanied by religious 
formalities, 1 1 1, 112. 

DdshOy 184. 
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Dravida dialect, 201. 
Drdvida Brdkwanas ^ 271. 
Dravya^ 248. 

JJric sacii^ 263. 

Drishidnla^ 1 Sfj . 

Duhc’ha^ 25n. 

Duhc'hamd suc'hdma^ 205. 
DiJic'hdntay 262 , 263. 

Pt’HSHANTA, 22. 

Durgd mahatUi'a^ 275. 
i^CRMUc'nA, 23. 

DUSHMANTA, DTJ8HYANTA, 22. 

dwaipayana, 64j 200. 
Drvdra , 263. 

Dwivddit 3. 


E. 

Kar. Impurity removed by touching 
the right ear , IS. 

Earth, invoked, 85. 

'EcdyanOt 266. 

Elements, five, 151, 239. Four, 252, 
254. 

Error , 156. 

Eternity of sound, and of the VedOy 
195, &c. 223. 

Etherial fluid, 154, 17Q, 174 , 226. 
Evidence , three kinds of, 151. 

Evil spirits, 120. 

Existence of oon denied by capii.a, 
159. 


F. 

Faith , 2AL 

Fire, sacrificial, its consecration, Q2, 
&c. Seven tongues of fire, 1 10. 
Maintenanceofaperpetualfire, 118, 

233. 

FIRUZ SHAH , 304. 

Frame, twofold corporeal, investing 
the soul, 155. 

Free will , 241. 

Fruit of works, 241. 

Fuel used at sacrifices , 94. 

Funeral rites , 9^ &c. 


0 . 

Gdm, 4iL 
Gnnadharaa ^ 295. 
GanddhipaSy 205. 
Gdhnpatyasy 123, 125. 
Ganns . 1 37. 

Gahdaci river, 9 Ij 


oand'h.ara , 25* 

Gandharha y The sun, 134, 141. 
OANDHARI, 74. 

Gdndhicay 272. 

GAXI^SA , 123. 

Gangd y 2^ 85 , 98. 

OANOADHARA, 214. 

CtAnoayani, 3£L 

Garbha npanishady 57j 154. 

GAROA , 3^ 57. 

GARGl, 4L 
GARGYA, 38. 

Garudn purdna , 63* 

Garuda upaniskady 59. 
gat’hin, 14* 

Gauda Brdhmanas y 271. 
gaudapada, 58 , 63, 145, 214, &c. 
Gaura , 277. 

GAURICANTA, 166 . 177. 

GAUTAMA, 200, 251, 283. 

GavyutiSy 296. 

Gdgatriy 14_, 77j &c. ; 103 , &c. ; 197. 
Explained, 28* Another version, 
109. 


Gdyatri metre , 18. 

Germanes , 286. 

Ghana copies of the Rig and Fajur 
veda , ^ 

Ghddny 247. 
gh6ra , 284. 

Girandra , 293. 

Glossary to the Vedas y 12. 

Guaria gop , 274. 

GdnniLA, 61. 

Gdbhiliya sdc'hd , 200. 

Gdculast'has , 124 , &c. 

Gods. See Deities. 

Gdgknay 128j im 
oonarda, 281. 

Gopy 274. 
tfdpa, 223, 224* 

Gdpajivt'y 274. 


Gdpdla idpaniya vpanishady 67. 
Gdpat^ha brdhmanay 54j 55* 
Gdpichandana vpanishady 62, 

GOTAMA , 52, 74 , 143 , 165) &c. 226. 
Gotras y 70. 

Gdlricay 247. 
g6vert)HAna misra, 166. 

GdviNDA, 214. 
g6vinda bhatta, 166. 
(JOVIXDAN.ANDA, 213± 
govinuanat’ha , 63* 

Grdmngeya gdna , 47j 48* 

Gruvastata , 64* 

Great Soul, 13* 
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GrihyUy I_L 

ih ihya grant'ha^ iOO. 

(irUhmay 127. 

GRlTSAMAUA , IIL 

(fiicst} solemn reteption of, 128, &c. 
(jujjara BrdhmanaSy 271. 

(luna^ 157 . 2<>H. 
orxAvisiisu , 92 . 134 . 138. 

Gupta^ a common termination of pro- 
per names, 278. 

GIRV, 19Q. 

Gymnosophistaey 287 , &c. 

H. 

Hnnsa upanishad^ ML 
Hdrda vidyd^ 209. 

HAIilllABA, liLL 

IIAKINAIGUM1^:S1H', 294 . 

HAIUTA , 

HASAN SAilAll, 303. 
liiista^ 120 . 

Hustindpura y 295. 
hastipa'la , 295. 

HAYAOllIVA, 5iL 
Ildzdrehsy 305. 

IIKLAYL DIIA , 138. 

HKMACITANDBA , 289. 

Uemanta^ 127. 

Heretical systems of lliiuiu philoso- 
phy , 143. 

IJetiiy 185 , 254. 

Ilehvdbhdsa , 181L 
HIKBOCLES , 287,288. 

Himavat^ 20 . 

Hindi language: parts of the Vedas 
translated into it, L 
limANYAGARUHA , 2^ 221 , 236. 

HIBAXYANABHA , U- 
HIRANYASTUYA, liL 

Ildfacd or //o7i festival, 140 , 200. 
Hojna ,31, 203. 

JJospitaUty , 129. 
fhUrty ^ 119. 
liUHL', 90* 

Uyhhii, 288. 

I. 

IdavaisarOy 
Idvatvatsara , 38. 

Ijasy IfL 

Imdn j.\K*ER, 302 , 305. 

Immolation of victims , 08j 151 . Al- 
legorical immolation of brahma, ^ 
^ 35, 104, 105. 


Incarnations. ^eoAvatdra. 
iNHRA, 1 ^ 2 ^ &c., derivation of the 
name, 28 . Fourteen indbas, 11 ^ 
Uealm of ixdra, 236 . 

IXURADYI MNA, 50 , 5 _L 
JXnKArK-VMATI . 4 . 5 . 
fmiraSy many admitted by the JainaSy 
294 . 

Inference, three kinds of, 151 , 
Intellect, obstructions of, 456 . 
Isddhydya , 34 . 
isdvdsyay 34 , 55 , 208 . 
inlttiy 203 . 

ISWAKA, 14 ^ 1 ^ 24 ^ 262 . 

ISWAKA CH 18 IIXA, 63 , 148 , 2 l 3 t 
isn aragiUi, 227 . See Bkagavad gild. 
Iswnra prusdda , 241 . 

IlihdHay 2 , 3 , 39 , 51 , 

J. 

JABALA, 10 . 

JdbdlaSy IL 
Jdhdla upaJiishad f 5 iL 
Jagati metre, 18 , 
jAiixi', 85 . 

J \IG 1 SIIAVYA, 152 . 

.lAiMiNi, 4 j_ 6 , U 3 , &c. ; 1 ^ 219 , 231 . 
23 th 

Jaina sect , 144 , 211 , 243 , &c. 
Jitinasy 280 , &c. 

Jaldca , 285 . 

Julpa, 186 . 

JAMAHAGNI , liL 

Jamhu Dwipa, 22 L 

JANA, 50 , 5 L 

JANACA, 2 ^ 40 . 42 , 222 . 

JANAMI^JAYA , 19 , 21 , 25 , 43 . 
JAXANTAPA , 23 . 

JAN.ASUUTI, 51 L 
Jangama., 245 . 

Jard, 251 . 

Jatd copies of the Big and Vajur 
veda , 0 . 

Jd'tddhdHs y 261 . 

Jdtiy 182 _i 1 ^ 255 . 

Jdtimdldy 270 , 271 . 

JATUCABNA, Q^L 

jiNA , 243 , &c. ; 251 , &c. 

JinaSy 290 , &c. 

Jivay 245 , 253 , 262 , 2 til , 282 . 

Jivaja, 239 , 

JIVALA , 5 fl 

Jiv/in mucti , 231 , 241 . 

Jivdstiedya y 248 . 
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Jivdimdn , 109 , '209. 

Jiyicfyd, Sii. 

Jnydna , 207. 

Jnydna vurutdya , 247, 

Jnydna yoga , 20H. 

J17HC, liL 

Jupiter, the planet, 18 , 00. 
JyeshThd^ 1 20. 

Jydtish . 34 , tii 
Jydtishloma f 35 , 43. 

Lu 

LABUCAYAXA, iSt). 

/^acshana , 107. 

LAcsHMi, prayer to, 112. 
i.acshmida'sa . 208 . 3Q1. 

LACSllMl N.UlAVAN.V, 97, 424. 

Laghu dtpica , 4f>. 

Lal'ila purdiia , 285. 

r.ATAYANA, llL 

Liberation of tlie soul, 155, 237, 241, 
240. 

LIC’UITA , 200. 

Liglit , invoked , 7^ &c. 
lAnga , 121 , 1«55. 

/Anga sarira} 155 . 239 , 209. 

JAngiiy 124. 

Ldca , 248. 

Ldcncdsa^ 248. 
i.6cAcsm . jjf 90. 

Ldcdydta school , 298. 

Locdyaticas , 259 , &c. 

Lunar month, 120 , 127. 
Lunckitacesay 245. 

M. 

Madana parijdla , 12. 

Mdd'hava^ 1 20 , &c. 

MAd’uAVA AiUlAttVA, 3^ 123, 101. 280. 

His age, 102. See sayaxa AC1IAKY.V. 
MAOHAVA DKVA, 160, 177. 

Mad'hu, 12fL &c. 

MAimu , 2iiL 

MAD’lIlIcnbl.VNDAS , 1^ 17j 32i 

MaiChuparca , 1 30 132. 
MAUIU'Sl'DANA 8AHA8WATI, 4j 210. 
MafVni vidydy 200. 

Mddhyamicd , 251 , 250. 

m. t rx^iiX' t wr.r V 4 fi 1 

'LL 

MdgmVta, 27J_, 272^ 213, 

Mdgadhi dialect, 204. 

Maghdy 54 - 
Mdgha, 7^ 117_, 




Mddhgandina sdc''ha , 3I_, 34 , 10, 
.}fddhyandiua salapaChn, 35. 


Mahdhhdrala , 23. 

MAlIADlSVA , 08* 

Mahnhhuta , 252. 

.Mahdlayd^ 117. 

Mahdndrdyana vpanishady 45. 

Mahdf dsfCtra Brdhmanas y 271. 

M All AH ala. 210. 

Mahdsatgay 152. 

Mahaty 1^., 2^ 26;^ 21ifL 
M dhcswaras y 210, 241, 201 , &c. 
MA1111J.\SA, 20. 

MAHIDU.UIA, 31 , 31 , 60. 

Mdhishyay 273. 

MaiChila or MWhila BrdkmanaSy 271 , 
278. 

MAITRA , 41- 
Maitvdvaruna , 83 , 1 10. 

MAITRAYAsf, OO. 

Mailrdyani ay/cV///, 41L 
MaUrdyani upanishady 4iL ■ 
MaUrdyay'iiyas y 
MAlTRpiYA, 25. 

Maitreya upanishady 154. 

MAiTR^Yi, 3^ 40, 42, 222. 

Mdidcdroy 273. 

Mdliy '2^ 

wam.vta, 22- 
Manana , 203. 

.1/flwa*, 153. IIL* 2m. 

Mar'dfalas of the Hiyveda sanhitdy 8. 

M.VMHIATKI ,11. 

Manduca or J/r/«V5ic^a upanishad, ^ 
55, 51. 

MANIiL'CEYA, 5. 

Mdnihandha tribe , 272 , 274. 
Mdnicdray 272. 

Mantras , ^ 30, 31 , 100- 

antra sdstrUy £L 
manu, see menu. 

Maraua , 255. 

MAKiVm, 1^ 18- 

Marringe ceremonies, 128 — 142. 

Marudvidhd , 85. 

MAKUT8, LL 20 T 22 , 137« 

MAKUTTA , 22. 

Mashndra y 23. 

Mdtri (jana , 200. 

Matsya purdna , 03 , 13 , 153, 

Matter , believed by the Jainas to bo 
eternal , 2K2. 

Maulicn Itrdhnanns y 218. 

Mdydy n , 153 , 242 , 202. 

Mdydmayi , 24£L 
Mayu&ha mdkiy 191. 

Mhiahmiay 215- 
.m^duatit’iu, 2^ 1^ 32. 
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M^DHYATIx'ni, LL 
Meditation, reIi{rioii8, 23J t &c. 
UKlSASTHKNEB , 280 . 289. 

Mfjtilisu^l fmmenim , 302. 

MENU , LL Kace of, 2L The first 
MENU, S8. Laws of MENU cHed , ^ 
12^^ Oil 80» 87. 118. 142, 149. 
22i, 220. 

MenmantaraSt 1 17. 

Meru, 24. 
yUnha, 121. 

Metempsychosis, 151 . 229. 

Metre of the hymns in the Vedas, Lfi. 
MEVA , 02. 

Mtmdmd, 60, 143, 188 , &c. 

Mimdnsd bhdshya , 214. 
yUmdnsd causlubha, 191. 

Mimdnsd aydya viveca , 191. 

Mina, 126^ 122. 

Mind, an or^an of perception and 
action, 153. 

Misra a surname, 278. 

Mitdcshard-, a coromentai'y on the Vri- 
had dranyaca , 36. 

MiChydpravritti, 2 46 . 

MITRA, 1^ 18 , 46. 

Miech'^has, 201_, 27^ 280^ 285. 
Mocsha, 2^ ^ 202. 

Mdha, 184,258. 

Mdhaniyat 247. 

MOHBEN FAn{, 303. 

Monotheism of the Vedas , 12 , &c. 
29, 123. 

Months, 126, &c. 

Moon , its origin , OOx 
Mourning, 101 , &c. 

Mrigahiras , 121L 
Mrityu, 40,58. 

Mnctacach'ha, 251. 

Mucidmbaras , 245. 

Muctdtmd, 245. 

Muctavasanas , 245. 

Much, 74, 2TL 24J . 245^ 258. 
Muhammedan sects, 302. 

Muhurla, 51, 00. 

Mula pracriti, 153. 

MULLA ALI, 304. 

Mundaca upaniskad, 55^ 56j 208. 
MUNISWARA, 208. SOL 
MurdJulbhishicta, 276. 

Miisleroans of India, borrow super- 
stitions ceremonies from theHindus , 
140. 

Mythology of the Vidas, 10. 


N. 

nabhan^disht’ha , LL 
Nabhas, 127. 

Sabhasya, 127. 

Ndca, 33. 

NACHIC^TAS , 58j 218. 

Nacshatras , 126. 

Nddavindu , 58. 

NAQNAJIT, 25. 

NAodji, 145, 149. 

A’rfi. 223. 

Naigama, 12* 
yaimittica , 24* 

Naishadhiya , 132. 

Naiydyica, 297. 

Naiydyica school, 165. 

Udmica , 247. 

Sdndana , 28. 

Nanddvaria , 293. 

Ndndimuc'ha, 112* 

Ndpita , 273 , 275. 
maras'abya, 90. 

NARAYANA, allegorical immolation of, 

2. 17 . 32. 35. 

NARAYANA PUBU8HA, 32* 

NARAYANA TIRT’HA, 147 , 166, 216. 
Hdrdyaiia upanishad, 69* 
NARAYANENDB.4 , 20. 

NAREDA, 3 , 21 , 50- 
Ndstica school , 298. 

Ndsticas , 244, 251. 

Ndsiicya, 268. 

Nata, 225. 

Nataca , 275. 

Ndya , 273. 

Nema, 201. 

Nermadd, 92- 
mshtri, 84_, 119. 

Nichyas, 29. 

Nidarsana, 185. 

Nigamana, 185. 
yighanti, 12* 

NigrahasVhdna, 182* 

ISihsarana, 258. 

Nibs reyasa , 168, 258. 
ni'lacant'ha , 214. 

Kita purdna , 285. 

NUarudra upanishad, 58. 

Nimba tree, 101. 

NimiUa cdrana , 205. 

Nirihoara sdnc''hya, 

Nirjara, 246. 
yirneya, 186. 
yirneya sindhu , 1 13. 
yiructa, 1^ &c. 99. 
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JSirupa, 255. 

Nirvana, 25S, 250, 

Nishada^ '212. 

Niti manjariy fil. 

NITYANANDA8RA.MA, 36. 

Nilyasiddhoy 245. 

Nivnhaj 119. 

Nriniedhay 43. 

NRISINHA, 

Nrisinha purdnay 63. 

Nriainha tdpaniyu upanishad, 5^ 58. 
NRISINHA SARAS WATl, 21.5. 

Nuptial ceremonies, 142, &c. 
Nl'nULLAU, 302. 303. 

Nydya, 143, 150, 165. &c. Syllogism, 
iHby 2LL 

Nydya Uldvatiy 106. 

Nydya mdld vhtara , 101. 

^ydya ratnamdldy 101. 

Nydya saneshepa , 166. 

^ydya sangrahay 100. 

^ydya xdroy 166. 

Nydydvali didkitiy 191. 

O. 

Obsequies, 9^ &c. Twelve kinds of, 

03. 

Obsolete dialect of the Vedas y 202. 
Odra y 272. 

OJhdy 218. 

Vmy 70. 80. 159. 220. 202. 

Vm tat sat . 132. 

Organs, 153, 171 , 228. 

Orthodox systems of Hindu philoso- 
phy, 143. 

P. 

p.acast'haman, O 

Pada copies of the liig and Vajur 
vMa y IL 
Pdday 14S. 

Paddrt'ha , 167, 172. 

PaddrVha dipiedy 106. 

Padaydjanied, 2 1 5. 

Padma purdnuy 95* 

PAir.A , 4, 

Pain, three sorts of, 150. 151. 
Paippalddi sdc'hd y 1^ 50. 

PalGy 06. 

Paldsay^ 1^ 203. 

PdUy 294. 

Paly as , 2^Ki. 

Panchdgnividyd pracaraiia y 209. 
Pancha panchnjamlh y 224. 


Panchdlay 20 , 23 , 40. 

Pdnehardtras y 211, 244 , 206 , &c. 
panchasic'ha, 6^ 145 , 164 , 224. 
Panchavinsa brdhmanay 40* 

PAN^NI , Oj 1^ 13. 

Panjicd , 1^ 40* 

Pdpdpuriy 295. 

Pardjayahetu , 187. 

Paramahansa , 298. 

Paramahansa upanishady 50* 
Paramdnu , 223. 

Pdramdrhatay 297. 

Pdratn / irt'hiciy 240. 

Paramdtmdy 169. 

Paramdtma vidydy 209. 

Pnramesk''thiy 13 . 17 . 2i , 32. 
pABAsARA, 66. 126, 102 . 209. 
PARASARYA, 40j 90. 

Pdrasica language, 201. 

Parasreyas .266. 

PARASU, LL 
PARASU RAMA, 70.- 

parchasic'ha, 89. 

Parieshdy 167. 

PARICSHIT, 21. 

Paridevand y 255. 

ParimaUiy 213, 216. 

Parivahay 119. 

Parivatsarn , 33. 

Parndtnja y IH 

PART’HA SARAT’HI MISRA, 191. 
Parush'tiy 8a.. 
parvata , 2L 
Paryanca vidydy 209. 

Pdsa , 262. 

Pasuy 2^ 262* 

Pdfupatas y 144, 2U , 244_, 201 , &c. 

PASUPATI , 261. 

Pasiipati Idstra , 262. 

Pd'taliputray 235. 

Pdtanjala bhdshya , 148. 
patanjali , 145 , &c. 159, 232. 
Patanjali siitra vriltiy 149. 
pat’hy.a , I* 

Pattasulra cdsa , 275. 

Pattiedray 273. 

Paurdnicas i 259. 

Paurdnica sdnc'byay 149. 

Paurushoy 119. 

Paushay 117. 
paushvinji, 6* 

PAUTlMASIli , 42* 

PAITTIMABHYA , 40. 

Pdn ' dpuri , 295. 

Perception, 151 . 
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Persian translation of the upanishadsy 

Persians, their ancient religion, 285, 
280. 

P’halay 184. 

P’hdlguna , 12G. 

Philosophy, Hindu systems of, 227. 
&c. 

rniLosTBATL's, 287, 288. 

Pica, 20L 

PIJAVANA, 22* 

Pilu, 201. 

Piniln , 78.' 

Pihdticaray 08. 

Pb'lla upanifihad, 

IMPPALADA, 7_i 52- 

PisdchaHy 174. 

Pildn/dd, 8iL 
Pitris, 1 14 , 230. 

Pitri medha , 3^ 43. 

Pitri paeshn , 1 17* 
planets, sacrilice to the, lia* 
PLAYOOA, LL 
PLINY, 282. 

pOBriiYRiirs, 287, 288. 

Pdlriy 84, 110. 

PRAiniACARA , 100. 

Pvfihhdcaras t 104. 

Pracarahas y 165, 

PRACIIETAS, 72 . 120. 
pnAcniNAWLA, 50. 
pkachinayoga, 5L 
Prdebyas , 20, 

Prdcrity 204. 

Pracriiiy 1^ 21^ 223, 262, 

205. 

Pradt samdlra , 210. 

Pradhdnn , 210, 228 , 204. 

Pradyumna , 207. 

Prdgabhdva , 183. 
prajanat’ha, oil 

pba.tapati, &c. 2^ &c. 'LL Abode 
of PRA.TAPATI , 230. 

Prdjdpatya sacrifice, 73. 

Pramdy 183 . 

Promdna, 108 , 103. 

Pramvyay 108. 

PrnnmaCy 286. 

Prdnay 1^ 2lTy 228. 

Prdndgnihdlray 53. 

Prdiidgnihdtra upnnishady 51- 
Prdha samvdda or Prana vidydy 200. 
Prapdtacay 34j 4^ 47, 53- 
Pras7my 43. 

Prasna upanishady 5^ 57 , 154, 208. 
PrasPhny GO. 


Prast'hdna hhvda, 1. 

PIUTARI>\NA. 3^ 217. 

Pratijnydy 185. 

Pradsdnc’hya-uirddha , 255. 
Prativdsudi'vas , 207. 

Pratynyay 254. 

Praenha 110. 

PHAV^lANA, afL 
Pravriitiy 183, 2 I0. 

Praydjana, 185. 

Prctyahhdva , 184. 

Priests, seventeen required at a great 
solemnity, 2 (XL 
44, 240. 

PiUT'niT, 85. 

PRIYAMKDHA, 22- 
Pudgala y 240, 248. 

Pitdgaidsticdyay 248. 

15- 

puLusnA, 50j 5L 
Puman y 154. 

Pnnnrhhdga f 184. 

Punarntpatliy 184 . 

PundracGy 21a. 

PurdnaSy ^ 30^ 30, 57, 153. 
Puriiayny 221. 

Purnn vaindaicas y 253. 

Purdkitay 24. 

Pnrusha , 2^ 5^ 154. 221 , 204. 
Purusha medha , ^ 32^ 35^ 1Q7. 
Pnrusha sucta y 101, 1 07. 
l^rva hhadrapada, 120 . 

Purva mimdnsdy 143 . 188. 180 , &c. 
Purva paesha. 102. 

Purva tdpaniyay 58. 

Piii'va valliy 58. 

Piirva varsha . 201. 

Pushatiy 15j ^ 135. 

PUTRA, 50. 

Puirajivay 83^ 

Q- 

Qualities, 151, 111, &c. See Guna. 

R. 

Racshdghnay 1 10 . 

Rgdd (ndrd ) , 271_, 277^ 278. 

RAnbiA, 124. 

Hdd'kdhaUahhiy 124. 

RAOnAVANANDA, 101. 

Rdjdy 20 . 

Hojaca, 275. 

Rdja mdrlahday 140. 

Hdjnputra , 272. 
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Rajas, 157- 
Rdjnsuya, 5il , 35 » 43. 

Hdja vdrtica , 14S. 

RAMA, t)7, 58. *^N4. Worshippers of 
RAMA, ri-l. 

HAMACRISIINA , 145, 147. 

R.\MACR1SHNA Dl'cSHITA, 21.5. 
R.AMAI.INOACRITI , Kirt. 

KAMA MOREN RAYA (Rammolmn Roy), 

IIAMANOJA , 214 , 21U , 2ii7 , 280 . 
Hd/ndnujas , 124. 

Rdma tdpaniya upanishnd, 50, 

RAMA tirt’iia, 214 , 2l5. 

RANA KANGA MALLA, 140. 
lidndyaTiiijas , 7^ 200. 
rangaxat’ha, 214, 215. 

RAKOAUAJA Dl'cSHITA, 215. 

Raumaca langimge, 201. 

Regions of the world sacred ti> the 
Jainas, 298,200. 

Rehesya, 5a. 

/ficA, 4, 53. 104. m. 

Rice, used at the nuptial ceremonleB, 
13.5- 

Rig veda, ^ &c. 107. &c. Passage 

on the bnrning of widows, 71,72.73. 

RlSIIABllA, 201. 

Rishi of a mantra, ^ &c. 3^ 4^ 4iL 
Rituals, 200. 

RITUVID, 2iL 
Rivers, holy, 85. 

ROIUDASW.A, 12* 

ROMASA, LL 

Rudimental creation, 155. 
rudra, ^ 15, 87, 137, &c. 

RL’URARI , 112. 

Rudras, 15, 20, 44, UU* 

Rudra ydmala iantra , 270. 

Ritpa, 255. 

Hiipa scandha , 253. 

S. 

’Sahara bhdshya, 100. 

SAHARA SWAMI, 100. 

Sabda , ULL 
Sdbda , 2aU* 

Sdea, 271 . 

Sden dwipn , 271. 

SACALYA, ^ 4j_, 00. 

Sdcalya sdc'hd, 8^ 

SACAPl'RXI, 5* 

.S AC.AYANA , 41. 

Sdc'hds of the f”edas, ^ &c. 


Sac’ hern, 272. 

Sdchiguna , 23. 

Sacraments, five great. 02, &c. viz. 
1st. Study of the VCda. ^ &c, 2d. 
Sacrifice to the Deities, 02, &c. 
3d. Sacrifice to the Manes, 07_j &c. 
4th. Sacrifice to the Spirits, 120, 
&c. 5th. Hospitality, 120, &c. 
Sdcias, 68 . 123 . &c. 

’Sacti, 123. 157 , 257. 

SACYA, 100, 251. 

Sdeyasinha , 285. 

SADANANDA, 2 1 5. 

Sddhana, 245. 

Sddhu, 247. * 

Sddhya , 10^ 245, 

Sddhyas, 2£L 
Sadikiyahs , 305. 

Sddrhya, 157. 

Sndyuclmuctdvali, 165. 

8AOARA, 224. 

SAHADVn'A, 2a. 

Sahas, 127. 

Sahasya, 127. 

Sahdtnja, 71. 

Saivas . 53, 1 23 , &c. 284. 

’Sdlagrdma , 07. 

Samddhi, 74 , 148. 

Sdmagas, 6, 

Soman , 47 , 197. 

Samdna , 122. 

Samana'ang ♦ 287. 

Sunuinya, 182. 

SAMASRAVAS , 4J_. 

Samavdya, 150 , 182. 

Sdmn VC da, £7^ &c. 

Sdmavediya priests, 41. 

Sdmba purdna , 18. 

Sambandha, 158. 

Sdmhhavi^ 250. 

Samei sic’hara , 204. 

’Sami, 101_, 107^ 131. 

Sampragddn , 221, 

SamrdJ, sdmrdjya, 20. 

Samvaha, 1 10. 

Samvara , 245. 

Samvarga vidyd , 200. 

8AMVARTA , 22± 

Samvalsara , 33 , 55. 

Samyacpravrttti, 245. 

SAX.AOA , 80 , 80. 

SANANDANA , 80- 
8AXASRUTA . 25. 

saxataxa, 80. 

SAXATCI MAR V, 50. 

Sancalpn, 7J_, &c. 
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SANCARA, 4a, 4Q, 5a, 55, 

, ^ 63^ IMj &C‘ 212. &c. 

8ANCARA ACllABYA , 280. 

8ANCARA IIISRA , 1(54. 

’Sancara vijeya , 62^ 

^ancarshana , 2fi7 , 268. 
sanc’ha , 200. 

'Sane' hacdra , 272. 

'Sane' ha daracOy 272. 

Sanc'hydy 144. 

Sanc'hya, 282 , 297. 

Sdnc’hya^ system of philosophy, 143, 

&c. 

Sdne'^hya hhashya, 147. 

Sdnc'hija edriedt 1 45. 

Sdnc’hya caumudi, 147. 

Sdnc'hya chamiried y 147. 

Sdnc'hya pravachana , 146. 148. 
Sdnc’hya adra , 146. 214. 

Sdne^hya iatnsa caumudiy 147. 
SA.VC’nVAYANA, ^ fil, 

Snnesht'-pa tdriraca , 215. 

Sandhydt 240. 

SAXDILA , 277. 

8ANDILVA, 266. 

SdudUya vidyd, 209. 

SANUAM.V, 192. 

Sangraha y 148 , 191. 

San^raha/d t'ainOy 299. 

Sun/dldy 4,1, of the Htg veda , 8. &c. 
Of the White }'ajur veday 51. Of 
the Black J Vy«r veda . 45 , &c. Of 
the Sdma veda , 49. Of the At'har- 
vana veday 53, 55^ 

SANJIVI, 42i 

Suvjnyd acandha , 2.54. 

SanmauUca Brdhmanas y 278. 

Sannydsa upanishady 58 
Sannydsiy 12- 
SannydsiSy 287. 

Sans ay ay 1 84. 

Sansedra , LMl , 255. 

Sa7iscdran y 280. 

Sansedra scandka , 254. 

Sunydga , 169. 

Sapimianay 115. 

Sapta chitica .119. 

SdradOy 127. 

Sdruswala Brdhmanasy 271 , 277. 
Sdraswata nation and language, 294. 
8ARA8WATI, ^ 9^ 137. 

Sdrayuy 98. 

8ARCARACSHYA , 5^ 51. 

8AHJA , 25. 

Sdriray 2lfi- 

Sdriraca bhdshya vibhdgay 213- | 


Sdriraca mimdnsd bhdshya y 21 3. 
'Sdrirnca mimdnsd sutras , 209 , &c. 
'Sdrira sulra sdrdrVha chandried , 214. 
8ARVAJRYATUA OIRI, 214. 
Siirvajnyatwa , 263. 

Sarvamedha, 32.. 

Saroa vaindsicas , 2.53. 
Sarvdpanishatsdra , 59. 

8ABYATA, 2L 

Sdstra , 104, 251. 

Sdslra dipied , 190. 101- 

Sdstra siddhdnia tesa sangraha , 216. 

SASWATI, IX 

Safy LjL 

Satadruy 85* 

8ATAN1CA , 2L 

SalapaVha brdhmanay 34 . 36, 61 - 
8ATARUPA, 38. 

Satiy &c. 

SATRAJIT, 21. 

Satrunjfiya y 29.5. 

Saturn, the planet, 96 
SaUu'Oy 157. 

Saimafs , 29- 
8ATYA.CAMA, 19 , 57, 218. 

8ATYAJIAVYA , 23- 
8ATYAVAHA , 59- 
Saiya vidyUy 209, 

8ATYAYAJNYA, 50. 51 , 

SnugataSy 251 , 207. 

8 AUNAcA , 7^ 26_i 56j 219. 

Saunaciya sdc*hdy 59- 
SauraSy 123 , 125. 

8AURAVANAYYA, 40. 
sauryayani, 51- 
Saulrdmahiy 31_, 35. 

SaiUrdnticas y 252, &c. 

8AVKRNA, 277. 

Savilri y 137, 139. 

baVitri, 15- 

SAVYA, 10. 

SAVANACHABYA , 8j 26, 44 48, 

49, 65, 192- See madhavaacharya. 
Scanda upanishady 69. 

ScandhaSy 253, &c. 

Seasons, six, 126. 

Sectaries , Indian , 243 , &c. 
Self-immolation, 20.5. 

Sermon y 278. 

8HBHANAUA, 65. 

Sesn'ora sun&hya , 149. 

Seven steps, 138. 

Shf^dyntana y 255. 

Shddmdny 306. 

Shf^vinsny 49- 
Shtdhsy 301, 393- 
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Shoiiasa cala vidyd^ 

Siddhdnta, U12 
Siddhdnta calpataruj 210. 

Silk, 275. 

Siman^ 2iL 
SINDHI DWIPA, LL 

'Sixira . 120 , 127. 

SIT A, 124. 

SIVA, 124, 201. 

*Sivnbhdffavatas , 20 1 
"Sivdyama , 2(i2. 

ivi, LL 23 , 57. 

'Sloca vdrlicay 101. 

Smarin'tn . 183. 

Smriti, 1M_» 224_, 230. 

Sndva , 41. • 

'Sdca , 255. 
soLiNi'S, 287. 

Soma , 14 « 150. 203. 

SOMA, 10,44,06, 114, 129, 133, 137. 

80MACA . 2iL 

s5manat’ha, 101. 

SOMASUSHMAN, 21. 

Sommonacodom ^ 283. 

Soul, 1^ IM^ 238, 
200, 201, 282. 

Sound, its perpetuity, 185, 105. 
Sources of knowledge, 151, 108, 194, 
2IL 

Spars n , 255. 

Sp'hdta, 195. 

'Sraddkd, 241. 

'Srdddha. 7^ 102^ 1^ 111. 

Sramana, 283, 287. 

Sravacas , 282. 

'Sravataty 203. 

Srdvfma^ OIL 
'SravishThd ^ 00. 

Srcyas , 258. 

Sru/i, liliL 
SRIHivKSIlA , 277. 

Srivatsaj 292. 

STEPllANCS BYZANTINUS, 287. 

St’hdvara^ 24.5. 

St'hiti sVhdvaca , 181. 

Sthulasarira^ 239 , 209. 

STR.\no, his account oflndian classes, 
2S0. 

Sufiddhhn ^ 214 . 215. 

Substances, nine, of the Nydya sys- 
tem, 172. 

Subtile frame, investing the soul, 155, 
23ii, m 
s'rcA , 03 , Oil. 

SfCABMAX, IL 

scciS'a, 5L 


Suc’ha , ^258. 

‘Suckle 127, 

S«rrfl, 127. 

Siicshma s arira , 155 , 239, 209. 

Siicta , 8 , 53. 

'Suclabalas , 297. 

'Sucldmharas , 208. 

SUDACSHINA , OS* 

8UDA8 , ^ 25. 

SUDD^HA GANAPATI, 125. 

8UDHAXWA, 100. 

'Sudhas rotriya Brdhmanas ^ 277. 
'Sudras , 271. 

SL'GATA, 251. 

Sugata , 200. 

SL’MANTU, ^ Oj 1. 

SrUBHADKSA , 271. 
st'MERir, 175. 

Sun, 15. 82, 83. 

SUNACA , 5fL 
sl'naskp’ha, IIL 
Sundari tdpaniy OH 
Sunnis , 303 , 3Q4. 

Sitnya , 223. 
sUR.vimf, 121, 120. 

8URESWAR.\CHARYA, 31L 

si'rya, 1^ 

SUSn.^DMAN, 25- 
8USHAMAN, 11. 

Sushmanuy 130. 

S-'uSHMIXA , 23. 

Sushwtviay 90 , 234. 

SCTA, 1* 

SiUay 273. 

Sutras of bit>uhamlxi, 251. 
of CAXADK, 105, &C. 
of B.\nAR.\YAXA, 209, 211 
of GOTAMA , 105 ^ &C. 
of .TAIMINI. 180 , &C. 
of PANCUASlC’ilA , 147. 
of PATANJALI . 148, 140. 
of VRIHASPATI , 20Q. 

SUTWAN, 25. 

SL VRATA, QQ, 

Swadhdy LL IMj LLL 

SWAHA, 103, 112. 

SWANAY'A, LL 

.S’lrar, 33, 260. 

Smardjy 2iL 
Sv'argn^ 20. 

Sivastica , 292. 

Swdtanlrya , 211. 

Sn'dti, 120. 

SWAVAMmiU BRAHME , 32. 
BWAYAMPRACASAXANlJA 8AB.\SWATI.216, 

Swerhagrdma y 271. 

21 
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SWKTACliTU , ^ 51L 

*Sivetdmhara9 y 245 
►WKTASWATABA, 47. 
'Sxcetdin/atarasdc'hdy 6. 47, 
Smeldsivatara upanishady 47^ 208. 
Syaurat , 282. 

‘Syina yoga , 204. 

Syllogism , 185. 211. 

T. 

Tady LL^ 

Tmjasa 'artra, 282. 

Taitanga BrdhmanaSy 211. 

TaUicUy 273. 

Taittiriyacas y ^ 2QQ. 

7V/i7/iW^o Idc'hdy 200. 

Taitlirit/a sanhitd. 20. 

Taittiriya upanishady 3j ^ 4^ 55, 
20H. 

Taittiriya Yajur veda^ I8j 2£j ^ 44, 
^122. 

Talavacdras , 7 , 

Tatnarasa. 201 . 

TamaSy 17, 157. 

Tdmbiila , Ha 
T ambuliy 273. 

TdinracutOy 272. 

Tandy a brahmanoy 40. 

Tanlicuy 273. 

Tanmdtra , 153 , 238. 

Tanmdtrasarga y 155. 

Tdntiy 272. 

Tantrasy ^ 3^ 6^ 125, 224,266, 
270 . 275. 

Taniravdya, 272 , 273 , 274. 

Tdpaniyas , ^ 

Tdpaniya Itpanishad y 2. 

Tapasy 44, 241L A month, ^ 126, 122. 
Tapasya , 126, 127, &c. 

Tarcay 180. 

Tarcdbhdsa , 106. 

Tarcabhd»hdy 100. _ 

Tarcabhdshd pracd$ a , J Ofi. 
Tarcabhdskd sura manjariy 100, 
Tarpanay 72 j 
T alway 184, 263 
Tatxva cawnudiy 147. 

Tativa samdstty 140, &c. 

Tatwa vindu , 213. 

Tejasy 157. 239. 2iiL 
Tvjuvindu itpanithady 58, 

T’hdcuta , 279. 

Theistical Sdnc'kya , 149. 

Tilay 20. 

Time, 175. 248. 240. 


Tirabhucti (Tirhut), 235. 

TIRIKDIBA, 11. 

Tirt’hancara , 294. 

TITTIRI, fi, 

Tirndriy 3 . 

Tddala tantra , 270. 

Traipuriya upanishady 09. 
Transmigprations of the soul , 229. 

TBA8ADA8YU, liL 
TBAYYARC.VA . 10, 

Triad of gods, 7^ 153. 

Tricdf'^a viandana, 127. 

Trich y 197. 

Tripura upanishady 69, 

Tripuvi upanishady 69. 

Trisht>d)h (metre), 18- 
TRITA, 14. 

Trivediy 3, 

Tidvrily 202. 

TUBA , 2l_i 4lL- 

Tto'ushcas , 273. 

TWA8HTBI, UL 

u. 

uc’ha . (L 

UCHCH’HISHTA OANAPATI, 12.5. 

Ucthya y ^ 

Vddharana , 185. 

L'DAUAYA, 22. 

Vddnay 122. 

UDAYANA ACHABYA , 106, 179. 

Vdbhidy 204. 

Udbhijjay'mA 

UDDA'r.ACA, ^ 30j 5^ &c. 218. 
UddesOy 167. 

VdgdlTXy 83. 

Udumbara , 205. 

(/dvahOy no. 

Ugdnay 49i 
Ugra , 273. 
rORASI^NA , 2L 
Uhagdna , 48. 49. 

LJhyagdna , 49, 

V^as y 127, 

Vjjinta y 293. 

UPACOSALA, 218. 

Upacosala vidyd, 209. 

Updddna , 255, 205. 

Vpadesa sahasriy 214. 

Upddhiy 182. 

Vpahdray 263. 

Vpanuinay 193. 

UPAMANYU, 50 
UpanayOy 185. 

Upanishady 7, 25, 30, 55, 154, 208. &c. 
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UPAVAKSHA, 212. 
l/ahnih^ liL 
usic, LL 

USIKABA, LL , 2^ 

Vtcala Brdhmunas . 271. 

Utsarpini age, 290. 

Vltava , 192. 

Vltava curu , 2^ 2sL 
Vltava (jrant’ha , 197. 

Vltava madva.^ 21L 
Vltava p‘hdlyuni , 126. 

Vtlava tdpaniya , §8^ 

Vltava vallif 
rvATA, 31 , 6Q. 

V. 

VACH, UL 
VACHACKU , LL 

VACIIACUTI, 90. 

VACHE8PATI , 145, 147 , ICO, 213- 

VACPATI, 60, 

Krtrffl , IM, 

Vaibhashicas , 252, &c. 
f^aicdiica, 282. 

V.UDABBUI, 57. 

Vaideha^ 274. 

Vaidicas, 211. 

Vaidya^ 272. 

VAIJAVAPI, 9Q. 

Vainava , 98 , 
aisdc’ha , 72 , 126, &c. 

VA18AMPAYANA, 4, Q, 

t^aisC'shica , 143. 144. 165 , &c. 
^'’aiaeshica school, 297. 
y'aishriavas , 68, 123, 284. 
Vaxiwadeva sacrifice, 72, 118, 
Vaiswdnavuy 219. 

Vaiatvdnava vidyd, 2Q9. 

Vaisyas^ 271. Vauya class among 
the Jainas , 283. 

Vaitaruni^ 111. 

Vailavani dhvnUy 111. 

Vaiydcavana bhushana, 166. 
VAIVASWATA, 90. 

Vdjapcya , 31 , 35 , 43 , 206. 
y djavalna , 21. 

Vdjasaneya sanhitd upaxiithady 34 , 
ydjasaneyi Vajur vcda^ ^ 1^ Sl^ 
&c. 4^&c. 200, 26L 
ydjasaneyi hvdhrnana upaxiishad ^ 36. 
y djasandyins , 209. 

VAJAbBAVASA , 58. 

P’djins , 6j 42j 209. 
yajvasuchi upanishady 69. 
yaldca, 225. 


VALLABIIA ACUABTA, 123. 
yaili upanishad , 58- 
v-Cmad^va, 1^ 29_, 32- 
ydmadevya hymn, 140. 
ydntodevya vidyd, 209. 
yavdliUy 98, 201. 
yavdha avatdva , 44. 

Vdvdha calpa , 44. 

Vavdjiviy 272. 
ydvdnuHi (Benares), 235. 
VABDHAMANA, 294. 
ydrendra , 271 . 277. 
yarga , see Bavga. 
y dvhaspatya school, 298. 
yavshuy 127. 

Vdrtica. 166, IM- 
ydvtica tdpai'ya pavisuddhi^ 166. 
P’dvtica tdtpavya ticdy 166. 
v.\BU, LL 

VARUNA . ^ ^ 1^ 3^ 33j 45j 85, 
131 , 134, 137, 235. 
ydvuni upanishady 45 , 59- 

Vastty 211 - 

V dsandbhdshya , 208, 301. 

Vasantay 126, 127. 
vasisht'ha, 1^ I4j &c. 22 , &c. 32, 
121, 129- 

VASCDlSVA, 266. 
ydsudevaSy 297. 

VASUMANAS , 11, 12- 

Va&us y lit . 44, 131. 

VATSA , 277. 

yedaSy L» Consisting of parts 
written at various times, 64, 297, 
HI8. Peculiarities of Dialect. 202. 
Portions liable to the suspicion of 
modern origin, 62_, 196. Genuine- 
ness and antiquity of the P'edas 
generally, 5^ &c. Four al- 

luded to in some Upanishads . 39, 
♦57. The yedas maintained to be 
primeval, 190. 223. Prayers on be- 
ginning a lecture of the several yv 
dasy ^ 118- VedaSy their antiquity, 
284. 285, 289- The yHlas reject- 
ed by the Bauddhns and Jainasy 281. 
Vcdadipa , 1^ 31 , 34. 

VEDAQARVA, 277. 

VED.\M1TRA, 5- 
yi'dand scaxidha , 254. 

P'edaniya , 247. 

yeddnlOy 60, 143j 20^ 237^ &c. 28L 
284. 

yeddnta calpa laticdy 216. 

P'^ddnta calpotavu , 213. 
yeddnta calpatai u manjax'iy 213. 

21 » 
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UPAVARSHi, 212. 
Cuhrtih, lil 
rs'ic, LL 
trsisASA, II , 20. 

Uteala Brdimanat, 2*1. 
t'ltarpim age, 2<K) 
l/llara , 192 
l/ltara am, ^ 2-1. 

C tiara gra»(ka, lit? 

U tiara madra, 20. 
C'tlara p'hatgtm, 126. 
C'tlara Idpam^. gj 
l/ltara taHi. -Va 
VVAIA.ai.tiL 


V. 
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<id, 68. 

148.214. 
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21 . 

• 1 . 


VjicB, I6_ 
vachjq:: . ^|. 
vacuctt:. Vt . 

vimeA-. IS, 147. 166. 21.': 
vacpat:. 
n4a, ist 
F’adUaadiM.ISS, ke. 
r aupicz. XL 
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yeridnia calpataru parimala. 
redfinta pavihhdshd, 215. 

I'eddnta ndra . &1L 215. 
f yddul-t sichdmarn, 104 , 215. 
yeddnta sidd/idnia vindu, 2 Hi, 
y^danta tntras , 200 . 
yiddnta sittra mucldvnli^ 214. 
yeddnta sutra vr/dr'df/d chandrird^ 214. 
VEUAvv.V'JA, see vvasa. 
yi‘gti* It?!. 

J’egdna, 40. 
f’^ncutddri y 101 . 
ytncdtagiri y 101. 

Venus, tltfi planet, 

I'ennan, 2TS, 

VIBHIXDU , ii. 

yihhuli, 14S. 
vn»AGirHA , li. 

VIDARBH.l. 25. 

I’idHtas , 4(L 
yUleha mnctiy 237. 
vid’hatri , 120. 

ra/u, 2ii2,2!i^ 

yidriti. 2tL 

yidtvan rtiarid ranjim\ 215. 
yidtfdnagara, 102. 

VIDYANAT HA BHATTA, 213. 

vinv.ARANA A, ‘Ml, 31, 4!l, 41, 

Vigdna drud , 40. 
yijega vildso . 4 , IIL 
yijut/dua y 2.) 2 , 2.i5 , 203. 

VT.FNVANA BHIC8HU, I 44. 145. 140, 14&. 
yijm/dna maga. 238. 
yijvgdna sra7idha , 254. 

Vl.INVANAA'OOl, or VIJN YANK8WARA, 62i 

yiprd , li, 

yirdjy 2(L, ^ 3fL ^ ^ 
yirdfi (metre), 12L 
VIRoeflANA, 22. 
yin/a , 207. 
yisdc'hd, 120. 

VI8ALA, 20. 
yisf^sha, 182. 
yishaga, l84. 

visHNi' . 40j 137. No trace of the 
worship of his incarnation in the 
I't'das, QE. His three strides, ^ 
fti. 

visiixr, his nine foes, 207. 
yishni p7trdtifiy ^ ^ 03, 83 , 140. 

VISWACARMAN, 2L 

yiswadevas , 10_i 2^ 1 13 . &c. 
yihvajit. 204. 

VISW.AMITRA. lOj 14. 32 , &c. lOT. 
viswasat'ha, 106. 

A'lSWANTARA . 25. 


VISWE8WARANANDA, 21C- 
I'iUistd y 85* 
yivdddrnava »(Uu. 270. 
yivasanaSy 245. 
yivasivat, 32. 

VhHtha, 119. 

vuPAntvA . 123. 

y ratay 203. 

yrtddhi srddd'hn , 117. 

yrthad draiigacoy ^ 10. 30 , 35 — 43. 

.55,61. 208. &c., pL, 2&L 
yrihad dhai’tna purdno y 03 , 270. 
vrihadbat'ha, 4L 
yrihaduct’ha, 23, 
vrihangir, KL 

yrihan vdrdyana upanishad, 45, 5IL. 
VRIHA8PATI, Uj 18^ 3^ 40 . 74 . 06. 
LM* 

yrViati (metre), Ifi* 

J'yVwt pardsartty Oil. 
yrisha, 120 , 127. 

A’Rl'SHABHA, 291 . 

A’RITHA. liL 
VRITRAOnXA, 23* 
a'tItrahan, 13* 
rr/»/.2l2, 240. 
yi^lticdray ISO. 

VUDILA . 50, 52. 
vyaghrapad, 52. 
ygdhrltis, 12_, 10^ 
yi/dna , L22. 

VYASA ; L, 4(L ^ 14, 143, &c. 
VYASASRAMA, 213. 
yydaa siitrn vritti, 214. 

VYASA tirt’ha , 4iL 

ygulipdta. 1 17. 

T'gdvafidrici , 240. 

W. 

Waters . prayers to them , 71 , ^ 8!L 
White yajur veda, 5j 6_, 31 , &c. 
Widow, 70. &c. 

Worlds, seven, 8£L 

Y. 

J'dgfiy 203. 

VAJXYA . 11 . 

yajnga , 4_, 31 , 35, 54 , fiS. 

VAJNYAD^VA, 35j 
ynjngntantrn sudhdnidhiy 48. 
yajnyawalcya , 5j 32 , 30, 39. &c. 
112, IS. &c. 

}’aju7' veda , 2, 5, 31 , &c. 
yajush, 5 , 31, 197, 198. 
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TAMA, ^ 58, ^ 2AL 

YAMUNA. 18. 

Vamund , ‘23, 85, 9S. 

YABCAf ^ fi. 

Xaii, 72. 

Vaiis , 282. 

Vatna , 181. 

Fava, 114. 

Fdvana language , 2Q1. 

FdvanaSf 275. 

Year, 33 , 65. 

F6ga,lM» &c. 262 , 263. 
t'ogdchdroi , 252. 

Fdga sdstra, 1^ 15S. 

Fdga school, 201. 


Vogcaiciha upanxihad^ 58. 
Fdgasiddha, 245. 

Fdga siUras , 148. 

Fdga laiiwa upanishad^ 58< 
Fdga vdrtica , 146, 148 , 214. 
Fdga vasishVka, 209. 

Fdgit 158. 

Fdjanaj 300. 

Fdni grani'ha , 197. 
yudhaWraushti , 2L 
yuduisht’hira, 284. 

Fuga, 65, &c- 
FugddyaSy 117. 

YUVAN^WA, LL 
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